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This document presents witness' testimonies and 
supplemental materials from the congressional hearing called to 
examine the issue of automotive safety, in her opening statement, 
Chairwoman Patricia Schroeder briefly reviews statistics on traffic 
accidents and identifies the two major issues to be addressed in the 
hearing: failure to act by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) and the use of safety belts, it is emphasized 
throughout the hearing that representatives from NHTSA refused to 
appear at the hearing? the absence of representatives from the 
trucking and automobile industries is also noted. Witnesses providing 
testimonies include: (l) Byron Bloch, a consultant on auto safety 
design, who briefly reviews the history of NHTSA and demonstrates the 
danger of "windowshade" seat belts (seat belts with too much slack in 
the shoulder belts), automatic shoulder belts, and truck underride? 
(2) Joan ciaybrook, the president of Public Citizen? who describes 
safety systems which she feels should be standard equipment in all 
vehicles? (3) Benjamin Kelley, the president of the Institute for 
Injury Reduction? who addresses the issue of "windowshade" seat 
belts? and (4) Brian O'Neill, the president of the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety, who reviews the history of manual and 
nonr-anual automatic restraints and the safeguards m place to prevent 
truck underride. Letters, prepared statements, and supplemental 
materials are included from Representative Schroeder, the witnesses, 
the American Trucking Association, Inc., and Jerry Ralph Curry, front 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 0,3) 
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AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY: ARE WE DOING ENOUGH 
TO PROTECT AMERICA'S FAMILIES? 



WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 4> 1991. 

House op Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC, 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Patricia Schroeder 
(chairwoman of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Schroeder, Johnson, Peterson 
and Martinez. 

Staff present: Karabelle Pizzigati, staff director; Jill Kagan, 
deputy staff director; Tim Morrison, chief investigator; Mickey 
Uelses, investigator; Danielle Madison, minority staff director; 
Carol Statute, minority deputy staff director; and Joan Godley, 
committee clerk. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. I would like to call the hearing to order 
and thank you all for being here. 

The Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families feels 
very strongly that we should be looking at all issues that affect 
America's families since automotive accidents are the number one 
killer of all Americans under age 44. We need to do everything we 
can to reduce the number of deaths on our roadways. 

The select committee has started its first in a series of investiga- 
tive hearings to determine if enough is being done to protect the 
American family. There are some issues that we will be bringing 
into focus today that we think are important. 

As I mentioned, motor vehicle accidents are the leading cause of 
death and injuries for Americans up to age 44, Every week the 
number of children killed in motor vehicle accidents would fill 
three large school buses, and motor vehicle crashes are the number 
one cause of the crippling of children in the United States. 

We don't bring this up to shock people, but to draw attention to 
a problem that is made all the more tragic because much of this 
death is preventable. 

There are two things that we want to be talking about this morn- 
ing. First, in 1966 the Federal Government created what is now 
known as the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
NHTSA, in an effort to try to better protect American families 
from the dangers of driving. 

They have made some improvements in automotive safety, but it 
appears to me that their successes have been few and far between, 

m 
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and we will have witnesses talk about examples of their failure to 
We hoped this would be a beginning and we would h« a»Hi na ««■ 

L a :;tr\ff« ™owfeefSLr 
n t ?*u > ]}^ hw ,fy hm that Passed Congress in the waTine hours 

saS afSe «ff ^i«ht the^hSnedTd 

saia, at the last moment they would not come unless trww <*™m 

S J r^P^ar g^/^could be Sf ra ^ Ch Bu? 

^j^£°tice, they have presented testimony as though thev 
wouM testify but apparently they are not going VtuidtS truck 
Z unffli f0llow 4" aying too would ™t come We feUit 

*• whole schedule,^ 

wdl mention today and will bTaddreSedby the rjftSAffi 

ItTe^ilv ^J5&m 18 ^ 5° ^ derneatn » large tRiler. 
!LL^T y correctable, and has been corrected in Eurooe For 24 
years it has been debated in this country. Europe. * or ^ 

aCttt W6 Called for tlas hearin «. >>ut we will hear more 

roSS,S?X PUt of ^ statement in the record. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder follows:] 

^^XS^^SL^^ Schsoedkk, a Representative in Co™ 
drkn, Yout^ avd FaSS^ Chairwoman, Select Committee on Chil- 

cantlv tfie canity of SS^J^^°"! rtgrespomrfbilit, to chance ajgufi! 
ing cnUdren. yoSK. andSX? comprehensive oversight on issues af&t- 

* W^SiSS^ of investigative hearings, will 

American family * determ,ne " f enough is being done to protect the 
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The following items will serve to bring the importance of the automotive safety 
issue clearly into focus: 

Motor vehicle accidents are the leading cause of death and injuries tor Americans 
up to the age of 44. 

Every week, the number of children kilted in motor vehicle accidents would fill 
three large school buses. 

* . Motor vehicle crashes are the number one cause of the crippling of children in the 
United States. 

I bring up these grim statistics not to shock, but to draw attention to a problem 
that is made all the more tragic because much of this death is preventable 

For over 25 years, debate has raged on how much can realistically be done to pro- 
tect the American family from death and injury as they drive the Nation's road- 
ways. Some of the proposed safety devices, such as airbags, were opposed for years 
by the automobile industry, despite their proven effectiveness. 

In 1966 the Federal Government created what is now known as the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration [NHTSA] in an effort to better protect the 
American family from the dangers of driving. While NHTSA has certainly made 
some major improvements in automotive safety over theyears, their successes have 
°f e ?5 w and far between. Too often it appears that NHTSA assumes the role of the 
protector of the automotive industry instead of the defender of the American driv- 
ing public which it is charged to protect. 

Today's hearing will focus on NHTSA's failure to act on two important and long- 
standing safety issues. The select committee will first focus on the inherent danger 
associated with two types of seatbelts that are currently in over 60 million cars on 
America* roads. The more common of the two types, known as "windowahade" seat- 
belts, routinely introduce too much slack into the belt, greatly reducing the belt's 
effectiveness in the event of a crash Contrary to the popular belief that this extra 
stack would be taken up in an accident, the belt does not retract the excess slack 
that is regularly introduced from normal usage. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable studies or statistics showing how many 
people have been killed or seriously injured because of these windowahade seatbelts. 
Many of these belts automatically retract when the car door is opened, making it 
impossible to determine whether or not too much alack was in the seatbelt at the 
ttmeof the accident In the words of a current automotive safety expert and former 
NttrbA official. After an accident, these devices cover their own tracks." 

It isironic that while the American auto industry claims these belts, which are in 
over 50 million American cars, are safe and reliable, they are not permitted in 
much of Europe and Australia. 

The automotive industry claims that the "comfort and convenience" of window- 
snade > seatbelts are responsible for the dramatic rise in seatbelt usage that has oc- 
curred since the mid-1980s. Nothing could be further from the truth. Windowshade 
devices have been in American cars since 1974. NHTSA conducted a study on seat- 
belt usage in 1982, when windowshade seatbelts had been on the market for over 8 
years, and found that only 10 percent of the drivers were using their seatbelts. It 
Itf 8 . YJSi" ^ passage ? f State mandatory seatbelt use laws in the mid-1980s 
that seatbelt usage increased, and this was reflected in NHTSA's follow-up studv in 
15 ™L which showed that belt usage had increased to 42 percent 

The automotive tadustry's defense of windowshade seatbelts is made ail the more 
strange by their decision to unilaterally cease using this kind of seatbelt in their 
cars after the 1991 model year. If these seatbelts were working so well and in- 
creased seatbelt usage as they so incorrectly claimed, then why have they stopped 
using them? 

N 5I? A 8 I m 4 ta ^ in « position on the effectiveness of windowshade seatbelts is 
something which the select committee will examine today. As early as 1974 NHTSA 
J*S T*T concern over the "comfort and convenience" features of seatbelts 
wnen it stated that these features had opened the door to "potential loss of seatbelt 
tafjS^^ l i l™ U Krx^i t : from J the addition of comfort and convenience fea- 
*F5Lk t a u*J NHTSA a rulemaking which called for the elimination 
of slack inthe shoulder portion of the belt system. However, the proposal was never 
enacted. Two years later, in 1981. NHTSA issued a final rule on tSecomfort and 
convenience issue by stating these kinds of seatbelts would be tested with their max- 
imum amount of permissible slack. However, this "final" rule was delayed for four 
£?Ei^i^i Wa V!!f n W8tered down to permit the testing of the windowshade 
belts with the manufacturers recommended amount of slack, about one inch, even 
«SS9ri2SzLS"5 ^Vf r 2, utiD f | y introduced into the seatbelt system. The Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board protested this change in the testing procedure, 
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but their views were ignored by NHTSA. The select committee will be very iterat- 
ed in discussing the reasons for NHTSA's apparent change of heart on tins matter. 

The select committee will also be examining a proposed rule to require truck un- 
derride protection which would prevent cars from sliding under trucks in collisions. 
This proposal has been languishing at NHTSA for thepaat 24 years and is still un- 
resolved. Why this rule continues to be stalled at NHTSA is unclear. What is dear 
is that if trucks had better underride protection, more lives would be saved It's that 
simple. 

In the late 1960s, NHTSA conducted its own truck underride tests which showed 
that an effective underride protection was possible, yet, surprisingly, no action was 
taken. In the late 1970s, the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety also conducted 
crash tests that proved that effective underride pr otection was possible. The insti- 
tute gave the results of their crash tests to NHTSA. However, again, NHTSA did 
not act 

The question of whether or not a federally mandated, improves underride protec- 
tion is needed has been argued by the trucking industry and safety experts for too 
long. Enough is enough. An improved underride protection standard will save Uvea, 
is relatively inexpensive, and the technology is in-hand. The Europeans have al- 
ready proven that addressing this problem is not a problem at all — they've already 
done it. 

It's time that NHTSA, together with the trucking industry, finally put an end to 
this charade and improve the truck underride protection. The only thing the post 24 
years of bickering on the issue has done is to waste precious lives needlessly. 

Chairwoman Schroeder, Let me yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Congressman Johnson* 

Mr. Johnson. Very briefly, I want to commend Chairwoman 
Schroeder for convening this important hearing. Today we are 
dealing with an issue that has a consequence of 45,000 fatalities an- 
nually t several million in significant injuries, a cost of niillions to 
the economy and that is a source of great concern for every Ameri- 
can, particularly of parents. As a father of three children, two ado- 
lescent sons in particular, this is a matter of great concern in my 
family. 

I look forward to evaluation of the effectiveness of existing re- 
sponses to what I regard as a public safety crisis as well as an anal- 
ysis of what kind of public initiatives are doable and what kinds of 
consequences we could expect from those initiatives. 

I thank the Chairwoman and look forward to testimony today. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Our first witness that we have this 
morning is not a stranger to anyone. She has been out there for a 
long time working very hard in this area, Joan Claybrook. We have 
a practice that we swear in all witnesses, if you don't mind. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairwoman Schroeder. The floor is yours. We will put your 
statement in the record, and go for it. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN CLAYBROOK. PRESIDENT, PUBLIC CITIZEN, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Claybrook. Thank you, Madam Chair. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here today. 

I must say that it seems to me that this committee should issue a 
subpoena to call the witnesses from the Department of Transporta- 
tion and perhaps even from the trucking industry if they refuse to 
testify. It is almost unheard of that an administration witness 
would refuse to testify at such a hearing that is focused clearly on 
the agency's authority. 

This hearing asked a question — Automotive safety: Is enough 
being done to protect America's families. My answer is that with 
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45,000 fatalities, several million significant injuries at a cost to so- 
ciety of over $300 billion a year, according to the U.S. DOT, the 
answer must be no. 

This is, after all, the equivalent of a m^jor airline crash each and 
every day of the year. Should that occur, do you think that the 
FAA would not be here to testify? Do you think the American 

Eublic would put up with this? Do you think the President would 
e worried about it? Of course. 

This is a grave concern to the families of America and one which 
deserves as much congressional attention as we can give it. 

Last night there was a wonderful event in which families de- 
scribed what it was like to be in a car crash and to survive because 
of the air bag. They told their stories. Some cried as they remem- 
bered the horror of the crash and how grateful they were to the 
engineers and inventors who had initiated this safety device. The 
air bag, this technological vaccine, is also in cars because of the 
regulatory system we nave, the work of the NHTSA in mandating 
the standard albeit several different times in order to finally 
achieve it after a Supreme Court ruling. 

Some auto companies have offered passive belts for sale to meet 
the standard, but the superior performance and convenience and 
popularity of air bags with manual belts has made the air bag 
much more popular and companies have offered them most recent- 
ly in their cars. Now every company will do this because of this 
new law which actually mandates that by the mid-1990's all cars, 
vans and trucks have the systems. 

When fully in effect, the standard will save 12,000 lives a year 
and reduce over 200,000 injuries. It is incredible what the payoff is 
from this one standard alone. 

There are other safe;y systems which should be standard equip- 
ment in all vehicles and that would save thousands of lives a year 
as well. Among them are items that are the subject of the hearing 
today. However, the likelihood of this happening any time soon I 
believe is small because the regulatory system and authority of the 
agency, NHTSA, is often preempted by the Office Of Management 
and Budget, by the Quayle Council on Competitiveness and by the 
general philosophical objection by this and the prior administration 
to issuance of safety standards. 

As a result, a number of key programs have been discontinued. 
The agency's tiny budget was severely cut in the 1980s and never 
restored. The Vehicle Research program is years behind previous 
plans, and thus the regulatory agenda takes many years more than 
it should to be accomplished. 

This agency is one of the most important of our government 
agencies because its mission is clear and successes are enormous, to 
save lives and reduce injuries in auto crashes. The vast majority of 
the public strongly favors the agency's purposes, because everyone 
wants the safest car passible. But often the safety advances come 
first in small numbers in some luxury cars, the rich benefit, every- 
one else doesn't. 

Safety should not be the preserve of the rich, and that is the 
democratic mission of this agency. It is to take the best technology 
and make sure it is available to ail of us. 
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rJ^J?u 1C k ^ rs J ha } ?^fty deseed into cars is the most im- 

S^SSJSHS' * ^ d ,^, decis 1 ?? n J ? a good example. There was 
an analysis done by Dr. William Hadden, the agenc/s first Admin- 
istrator, who helped us better understand the sequence of auto 
S^Sf^lTf? 8 ^ £ e , cn * h and Poetcrash. This is a pre-crash 
standard, that is, it helps drivers do a Htter job of meeting their 
obHptions on the highway. * tncir 

We have learned that the crash worthiness standards, those that 
ZiSno U rT at,Cal I Tl? 8 *• bags, the crash worthiness 
hSSPL^Tk ? r ' ? e bml l' m Padding and vehicle underride guard 
SSH.wk 16 truck operate automatically, so they are much more 
SS2?JS th ? n ° tfter standards. That is not to demean the other 
SEES*!* K r ?/t nC f' ****** very important, but it is not 
enough. It should be done in combination with a vehicle underride 

..^jL2^"P y o ha8 ^n buffeted and pushed and underfunded and 
undereteffed. Some of the most important research programs have 

fcv £ Eve V U ^ted taff often gets dSraged 2 

they witness the snail's pace of programs 

, n W, 'b a fe^fi 0 ^ ! L ttIe ? ver I 100 raiIlion a year, one-fifth of the 
X2, Au tealth ., bo , n 4 e ^ ,ts safetv accomplishments far outrival 
those of the so-called Defense Department at a tiny fraction of the 

arr ^f ress , bas been instrumental over the years in pushing this 
agency and in assisting , n getting its mission accomplished The 
H.ESS Pnat, ° n8 Committ , ees in ^e House and the Senate have con- 
k"ftl V1ROrOUS . ^ersight and increased the budget beyond what 
I^T^l the Adr "L nist / ati0n ' but ^e?e have been few 
«S* !P#£l ? M I ' ^IPS 8 tha j focus on particular rulemakings 
fiSmg^at U gU8rd ' tHe ^ windowsha de device or 

hJnSSJ'Jii 8 ^agn'ficent that you are doing these hearings and 
bringing public attention to them. 
I would like to add another item to vour agenda, the area of ne- 

SETl?? 1 * F ° rty Pf^^^hildren kilfSd a^^eSriaX 
ta ities. There are something like 6,500 to 7,000 of our 450,000 fa- 
^^^•yyear are pedestrians, and cars are not designed to be 
forgiving to pedestrians when they interact. 
The car can be designed to remove the sharp edges, the hood 

Lm nnl l he P***™ onto the hood and not shooting 

them onto the highway and causing injuries. This is an area the 
agency nas been working on for 15 years, like other areas. 

An actual proposed standard was issued in the early 1980s and 
nothing has happened since. We believe the agency "going to jeUi- 

cJL^IhZT and 4S ,don work on * Th e ApSpSSi 
SS^teebaa required a study to be done by the agency to be sub- 

SSSi ? 6Xt Spnn i' and our hope is that this' will at least push the 
agency to some extent to continue in this area. 

It is a fact that people who are injured as pedestrians are much 
more severely injured than occupants. Head injury and brain 
damage is likely, and it is an area for attention ^ 

My rote here today as a former administrator of this agency is to 
say thank you for holding these hearings, for bringin^^e?p?rto here 
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to talk about the particular facts that underlie the areas that you 
are focused on. 

On behalf of myself and Public Citizen and Advocates for High- 
way and Auto Safety, which I cochair, we are available to help you 
in any way that we can. 

I would like to submit for the record some additional items that 
might enhance it. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Without objection, we would be more 
than happy to have them. 

[Prepared statement of Joan Claybrook follows:] 
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Pkkpabet Statement Oi Joan Clayhrook, President, 
Pubuc Citizen, Washington, DC 

Thank you for th. invitation to ta.tify this BO rning on too 
topic, "Automotive Safetyr X* enough baing don* to protect 
America's famili**? with 45,000 fatalities and aaveral eillion 
significant injuria, each year in auto crash**, at a cost to 
society of over 300 billion dollar* according to the D. S. 
Departoent of Transportation, the answer to thi* question must be 
no. Without question. American families are deeply affected in 
the moat personal ways by auto crashes. 

ta»t night the impact of auto crashes on the American 
fomiliy was vividly described by ll airfcag crash survivor, and 
their families at a dinner initiated by *ai P h Nader to honor 11 
of the most important inventors and early developers of the 
airbag. The survivors told the story of their crash, about hov 
it had affected their family, hov seriously they would have been 
injured without an airbag, and how grateful they were to the 
engineers and inventors who made the airbag a reality and allowed 
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then to walk away from their crash* 

The airbag is also a reality because the U.S. Department of 
Transportation's National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NifTSA) issued a standard mandating automatic crash protection 
(airbags or automatic belts) in all cars by model year 1990 (the 
effective date of the first such standard was 1974 , then 1982, 
ani finally 1990 following a unanimous 1983 decision by the U.S* 
Supreme Court overruling the Reagan Administration revocation of 
the 1982 standard) . 

Some auto companies have offered passive belts, but the 
superior performance, convenience and popularity of airbags with 
manual belts pushed many companies to offer airbags instead. But 
now every covp&ny will do so in the next few years because just 
last week the congress passed a new auto safety law that mandates 
a number of rulemaking actions to save thousands of lives 
annually, among them one requiring airbags in the full front seat 
in all cars by the mid-1990 v s and in all vans and light trucks 
shortly thereafter. When fully in effect in all these vehicles, 
this safety standard will result in saving 1 ,000 lives and 
mitigating over 200,000 severe injuries each year! 

There are many other safety systems in addition to the 
airbag which should be standard equipment in all vehicles because 
they would save hundreds if not thousands of lives each year. 
Among them are the items which are the subject of the hearings 
before this Select Committee. However, the likelihood of this 
happening anytime soon is small because the regulatory authority 
of KHTSA is now often preempted by the office of Management and 
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Budget, by the Quayle council on Competitiveness, and the general 
philosophical objection of the Reagan/Bush administration* to 
issuance of safety standards. As a result, a number of key 
programs have been discontinued, the agency * s tiny budget that 
was severely cut in the early 1980 *s has never been restored, the 
vehicle research program is years behind previous plans, and thus 
the regulatory agenda takes years longer than necessary to 
complete. 

The NHTSA is one of the most important of our government 
agencies . it's mission is simple and clears to save lives and 
reduce injuries in auto crashes. The vast majority of the public 
strongly favors the agency's purposes. Everyone wants the safest 
car possible. But often safety advances, when voluntarily 
supplied by the auto companies, appear only on luxury cars, 
safety should not be the preserve of the rich. It should be 
built into every car. That is the democratic mission of the 
NHTSA. 

And that is why this agency's mission is so popular. The 
public now knows that vehicle design and performance in crashes 
plays a major role in determining levels of injury, yet this 
small agency, which has been more cost effective and saved more 
lives than just about any other government function, is grossly 
underfunded and understaffed, some of its most important research 
programs have been jettisoned, and even its most tenacious and 
dedicated staff get discouraged as they witness the snails pace 
of progress. With a budget of less than $100 million a year, or 
about one-fifth of the cost of one stealth bomber, its safety 
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accomplishments far outrival those of the so-called Defense 
Department at a tiny fraction of the cost. 

The Congress has been instrumental over the years in pushing 
and in assist ing NHTSA to accomplish its purposes. The 
appropriations subcommittees on transportation have conducted 
vigorous oversight, sought significant reports on the agency 
policies and activities, and increased its budget over the 
objections of the Administration. But there have been few 
general oversight hearings, and none focused on truck underride 
guard, the belt vindowshade device or failing seat backs, the 
subjects of your hearings. And there is more that deserves 
attention. 

Of particular importance to children and families is 
pedestrian safety. Almost half of the child highway fatalities 
are pedestrians. And pedestrian injuries are usually very 
severe, often involving brain damage from head injury. The NHTSA 
has shown in its research that because many pedestrian crashes 
occur at speeds of 20 mph or below, when cars are designed to be 
much more forgiving to pedestrians, and sharp points and edges 
are removed and the hood area is softened to absorb the energy of 
the crash, pedestrian injuries can be significantly reduced. 

Holding public hearings and gathering information from 
government, industry and private groups on these important safety 
issues can be a critical spur to focus public attention and 
agency energy on them. We than* the committee for taking the 
time and energy to investigate these issues. On behalf of 
myself. Public citizen, and Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety 
which I co-chair, we stand ready to assist you in any way 
possible. 
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Chairwoman Schboeder. Your perspective is a very interesting 
one. One of the things that troubles me, is that it seems that for 
the last 12 years we nave had administrations that felt that if we 
did anything about safety, we would really be harming the com- 
petitiveness of the American automotive industry. Yet when I see 
TV ads, I see babies sleeping in tires and kids and people who sur- 
vived because of air bags— and saying get an air bag, protect your 
family— why this conflict? 

Why do the commercial writers think that that is salable and yet 
the administration thinks it isn't? I am confused. Are there any 
statistics showing that that is the last thing that people shop for? 

Ms. Claybrook. The studies show that people are very, very in- 
terested in safety when they buy a car, and I think the advertising 
has enhanced that. For many years there was a presumption that 
safety doesn t sell. The myth came out of an advertising program 
initiated in 1956 by Ford Motor Company in which MacNamara, 
then president of Ford, decided to push safety. It was a year when 
General Motors had newer model cars and outsold Ford, and there 
developed the myth that safety doesn't sell as a result. 

The first people who ordered seat belts, the number of orders for 
seat belts, far exceeded what they expected. So it wasn't that safety 
doesn't sell. That is a myth. It continued until the early 1980s, and 
finally the issuance of the air bag passive restraint standard forced 
these companies to put the systems in the cars and then they had 
to sell them. 

One of the most important things that happened during the 
course of this was the decision of Lee Iacocca to put all air bags in 
their cars rather than some belts and some bags. Then he had to 
sell them and decided to try to take advantage of this decision and 
it was a major factor in changing industry behavior in selling 
safety. 

If the companies are selling safety, do they really want safety 
and what are they saying behind the scenes to the Administration. 
They are saying let's not have any more regulation. The industry 
has never wanted regulation. 

Most standards are minimal. They are supposed to be minimum 
safety standards and institutionalize the state of the art. 

Mercedes, Volvo, BMW put these safety systems in their vehicles 
way ahead of the issuance of the standards, or at the most a year 
or two ahead. It is not like there is a lack of feasibility or difficulty 
or excessive cost to these requirements, but the industry doesn't 
like them. 

I think behind the scenes they are asking the administration not 
to issue any more safety standards. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. The committee will look into issuing 
subpoenas. I think it is ridiculous that trucks are able to drive up 
and down the highway— NHTSA is funded with Federal money and 
it is to protect the taxpayer— yet they don't want to answer ques- 
tions—what I heard you saying about their response this morning 
that their reflective Bandaid response, is that it is helpful and 
helps visibility and so forth, but it is not the whole thing? 

Ms. Claybrook. That is correct. I think you need a vehicle un- 
derrate guard on large trucks. The agency has been working on 
this issue since the 1960's and concluded in the early 1970s under 
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the Nixon administration not to issue * standard proposed An- 
other was proposed in 1981 shortly before I leftoffic* ' 

u h «PP ened ^"nng this period of time is that the tech- 
te^^Z^X™???* f ° r ^erride guards and excellentTys- 
5 a SS , that w 5 ren ? available in the 1960's, but are 
fhTlt" ^^f nd . are ^ T dely in other countries. I think that 
the agency s estimates of the life saving are very conservative and 

fc^JEKS"* 1688 and rauch ™ re "t e C 

t„2? e ° f l he ^ UeS is how much energy can be absorbed so you ac- 

flKS^u 11 18 not u just that the ««■ go 

totally under the truck, but how much energy can be absorbed so 
the occupant can survive. W absorbed so 

th^LS City i S .L mpr0Ved 88 w t U with *e new underride systems 
^emselves, and the agency ought to analyze the combination^ be- 
Stf! mI1 h l™™ bags in them by the time any standard 
issued today for a vehicle underride guard takes effect. 

« a 2Sv^K&T?u ^. the technology is there and this is an 
gency not beholden to the industry, why do we have a Bandaid 

that costly, or what is the problem with moving on it' 

t^Tr LAYBROOKl 1 think that the trucking industry has opposed 

this standard. I think this administration fe very responsive tothe 

SfK 1 ab °^ ^ 18 to ^eisXt tnis should 

£ S 01 tlCaI f 8 ^ Safety should not be a political issue, it 
should be an issue looked at on its merits. 

look! SS" 1 n 8 Ad ™ ni8 t r ation is very close to industry and 
looks at it politically rather than substantively. There is a r>hil£ 
sophical resistance to standards, and that hurts people P 

likeN^TrS , 5° E ^ R In °l he u countries that h «ve something 
m. rC * they don t seem to be as beholden to the industry* 
Ms. ^avbrook. They offer aid differently. There is mo^reTa S'- 

SiSte NTrTrsS h EUr0pea " f nd Ja P a " ese ^tries, where they 
25 f * HTSA has more authority than any other government 
SS££? TS^*™ th ! automotive fi el d, authority to g subS?1n- 
fhSfi */ Uth Tf y . tO , d0 research - and has enormous scope of aS- 
answer Capablhty ' but hasn<t it. I think that thai is the 

let C therr e a a l^f?f ER - And h 86611,9 to teke and 
mTJS g ' aImos T t h . k f a win ery rather than an agency? 
Ms Clavbrook. I will say that the agency's budget for the qual- 
^/^archthat is required to issue thesl standards is very Unl 
and the number of engineers is de minimis; it is tiny ^ y 

from fK a 5r nCy J ,as been buffeted and its budget has been kept tiny 
vX.™ firSt day !t was u sterte d- ^ was started in the middleof the 
Vietnam war and everybody said we have to save money because of 

9 h tK , f iam War ' and its bud * et 8t arted small. The storing mi m 
is what you measure against, but it has a very small budget^nd 

mfnH ,h P » h .i at fi an ? ex**™™ research to do.No question in my 
S ™ one of the factors. y 

But OMB has never allowed it to request a significant budget 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. We always find that OMB is interfaced 



a picket fence, tfou can never find out what is needed. 
Congressman Johnson, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Johnson. Ms. Claybrook, you have testified about the impor- 
tance of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
NHTSA, and alluded to its tailings as well There is going to be fur- 
ther testimonylater on this morning that is going to be severely 
critical of NHTSA relative to their unwillingness, apparently, to 
address seat belt safety standards, truck underride protection, and 
their virtual some would contend surrender of vehicle safety per- 
formance standards to the industry itself. 

You have described some of the underfunding problems that 
NHTSA has gone through, but can this agency be returned to its 
original purpose and to its original strength through congressional 
action, through the steps that we can take, or is it simply depend- 
ent on greater leadership from the White House and more direc- 
tion from the Administration to free this agency to do its mission? 

Ms. Claybrook. I think that both is the answer. There is nothing 
to replace leadership. That is the most important issue. Determina- 
tion and a sense of mission and a desire to lead this agency— there 
is nothing to replace that. It simplifies everything. 

The Congress last week after seven years passed a magnificent 
bill that has a lot of mandatory dates in it, and it is something that 
I commend the committee to look at and to consider having over- 
sight hearings on. That legislation requires all air bags by the mid- 
1990's, requires issuance of a head injury standard to protect heads 
in crashes, the structure of the car. 

It requires issuance of roll over prevention standards, something 
that Senator Tim Wirth, when chairman of the subcommittee in 
1986, petitioned the agency to do when he was a Member of the 
House. The agency refused to do it It is now mandated. 

A requirement for child booster seats— there is no safety stand- 
ard for children between age four and eight. They outgrow the 
child restraint and don't fit into the larger belts. They have to do a 
rulemaking on that, and on adjustable belts so they can adjust up 
and down. That is in a number of cars now, in the Honda Accord, 
yet not in most cars. That is important for children. 

It requires anti-lock brakes in all cars. It requires a rulemaking 
proceeding in trucks. It has a deadline specifically telling the 
agency when they have to act. The Congress in this legislation has 
attempted to supplement the lack of leadership and set an agenda 
for the 1990's with specific deadlines in a way to overcome the re- 
sistance of the Office of Management and Budget, who cannot in 
the face of these statutory deadlines refuse to allow the agency to 
put thcw standards forward. They can issue do-nothing standards 
perhaps. That is where I think the oversight of the Congress could 
play an important role. 
Mr. Johnson. I yield back. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. We appreciate 
you kicking this off and getting this going. 

The record will be open for two weeks, so as people see things 
that we should add. subtract or whatever, let us know. We appreci- 
ate your vigilance in this area. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Out next witness this morning is a con- 
sultant in safety design from Potomac, Maryland, who is going to 
tell us if this is possible. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairwoman Schroeder. The floor is yours. We will put your 
entire statement in the record and we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF BYRON BLOCH. CONSULTANT, AUTO SAFETY 
DESIGN, POTOMAC, MD 

Mr. Bloch. Thank you very much. I welcome the opportunity to 
come before your committee, the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families. With that spirit in mind and also for them to 
observe our American democracy in action this morning, I did 
bring with me my wife Naomi and my daughter Andrea, my son 
Brandon and my daughter Candice, and they are seated here to 
witness democracy in action. 

Before I formally begin my comments, I did want to point out 
88 /S? v ad m entioned, neither the representative from the 
L ^f 11 ^ Tra f lC Safety Administration, NHTSA, no one 
trom NHTSA is here this morning though they were invited and 
apparently initially were going to come but changed their mind. 
Wor is there anyone from the trucking industry or from the auto 
industry. 

Among the tragedies of the lost lives and injuries that occur in 
these accidents is the tragedy of the unwillingness of our govern- 
ment auto safety agency to willingly appear before this committee 
ana to respond to questions and to present testimony. 

r think it is a very sad day that America's corporations, General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, the trucking association and the truck and 
trailer manufacturers-they are conspicuous by their absence, 
live? ' * e should all cooperate in trying to save 

It is not a matter of us against them, or safety advocates against 
the corporate interests. We all have parents, we all have fathers 
and mothers and children and sisters and brothers, and no one, 
whether they are part of a corporate family, part of a consumer ad- 
vocate family, part of a congressional family, no one deserves to be 
needlessly killed, murdered in a car crash when they could have 
and should have survived. 

*u N i^I ne J e ? ei ? re f. to 1)6 Paralyzed or burned or put into a coma for 
the rest of their lives. It is in that spirit that I believe they have 
done a disservice to the American public by not being here today. 

_L men ^ oned ' 1 do a PPrec»ate this opportunity to be here. My 
perspective is from the viewpoint of having been in the trenches in 
auto safety for close to 25 years as an independent consultant in 
auto safety design. I have evaluated what happens in many car ac- 
cidents, many collision accidents involving passenger automobiles, 
pick up trucks, vans, large trucks and even school buses. 

And over the years, Mrs. Schroeder, I have met with the victims, 
some burn victims with melted faces and no hands, some of the 
parents whose children are in comas for the rest of their Uvea, and 

have met Wlth quadriplegics who wish they could do something, 
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even like eating a dinner or writing something. Their mind is alert 
but their body is paralyzed for life. 

This is not just a technical subject. This is a human tragedy and 
human life and death kind of subject that I believe we are here for 
today. I think we should keep in mind that the needless victims of 
the collision accidents where these injuries could have been pre- 
ventable, they are really here with us too. 

Though they are not sitting at the table testifying, we should not 
lose sight that nursing homes around America, private residences, 
throughout this country, there are millions of people who have 
been injured because we have not had air bags, have not had truck 
underride protection, because we have had mediocre second-rate 
seat belts when we should have had the best, when we have seats 
that collapse, roofs that crush needlessly when vehicles roll over, 
and the list goes on and on. 

When I first began this career in auto safety it was in the 1960's. 
I thought, I will be involved with auto safety for ten yfcars or so 
and the cars will become so safe that I will move on to other pro- 
fessional endeavore. It is now a quarter century later* my hair is 
getting less and grayer. 

This is the first time I have testified to a committee wearing 
glasses, and time ticks along. But sadly, the cars and trucks could 
be a lot safer and we are moving too slowly. 

With regard to NHTSA, just one point I have been following 
NHTSA since before it was born. I reviewed the original congres- 
sional hearings chaired by Senator Robert F. Kennedy and Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff and the promises made by the car companies to 
maximize efforts and to be open to the public — those were shallow 
proTiises in the mid-1960's. 

Ml hen NHTSA was born, I came from California, where I lived, 
and visited NHTSA regularly over the years. I was perhaps known 
for my dashing through the rather stark-looking halls of NHTSA 
seeking information about how to prevent injuries and how our ve- 
hicles could be made safer, and then I would go back to California. 

I have seen the political administrations inhibit NHTSA with 
tragic consequences. In the Johnson administration under Dr. Wil- 
liam Haddon, NHTSA got off to a good start. Then came the Nixon 
administration and thanks to secret White House meetings, par- 
ticularly with then Ford, President, Lee lacocca and Henry Ford 
urging President Nixon to do something about the regulations be- 
cause as Mr. lacocca said safety is killing our business. And the 
head rests and shoulder belts are complete wastes of money, said 
Mr. lacocca in 1981. 

As a result of those secret White House meetings, President 
Nixon put out a directive to the Secretary of Transportation which 
effectively postponed, put on the shelf many, many motor vehicle 
safety regulations that would instead had they been put into effect, 
would have saved many lives throughout the 1970s. 

Those standards were delayed and weakened and killed, not for 
technological reasons or practicality reasons, but for political 
gamesmanship through secret White House meetings. And that 
was not just a rare occurrence. Let me continue briefly, on that one 
subject if I may. 
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inTSlTfftfSS * I?* back in shape. President Carter was elected 
°H appointed Joan Claybrook, who we heard this 
morning from her wonderful base of knowledge and eSe™ 
the former Administrator of NHTSA. She bStootZJ of 

thZ SS^* 1 ^^ 8 ^ we were at thfbSikofmSy of 
Xf^,?^ J to ? lac ?' underride, air bags, a lot of the 
^i^SToLfe 1 ^langilished tlSough tt^mo? 018 
nnt» J5i' kT^H 11 ^ 1 elect «? his administration 

Sed witt P virTu^v^^^ d I reg ^ t i on - £° 19808 «»K 
JS^rJo ^ 5 < 5 h ?? g done under the NHTSA adminis- 
trations of Raymond Palt and Diane Steed. 

We are into the 1990's and at the end of the political delavs 
caused particularly in the Nixon and Reagan ad^nSiSon 

hS^° n i h \ th /^ h0ld moea y through^? e^rTof??ur gS 
hearings and what Congress can do to move ahead and make our 

fn^fc 88 fl? f • the £ 00111(1 have been over thelast^ yearl but 
forthese political interferences and delays 

» J^L^ W L 8 i ,bject ft. that 1 have been ^vited to particularly address 
are seat belts in the cars, what is called the Wdowshade"^St 
belt, whereby when you put on the seat belt anTdrivedon* Ihe 
shoulder belt loosens. That seat belt is then toTlooseto Kivelv 
prevent serious or fatal injuries in a car crask effectively 
I nave a video portion to show you. [Video begins 1 

An^hJ?" HZ* ^,? rivin fL a General Motors car wearing the "win- 
dowshade seat belt. In the space of one block from a mus belt 

^Jy^f^ to ,4 "** toward SeglSv? Sit 
grtoent, you will see the slack that has been put into th^sX- 

The tragedy of it is because of that looseness the belt doesn't fit 
HjJt? torso, and it could ^up off my'shldeTl'ani 
wo^ ™%w?J ; ^ I L occur T ed inadvertently. In a crash I 
ff ^ «" ^ring 

fWh^ 0 " 8 £ f ^J wo ft leed by General Motors and Ford and 
c^ thP hSS^f } 910s * &*****avtkm is that hf a 

wiouiaer oeit and the crash begins, you are betrinninc with sJv t/> 
eight mchesof slack, so the belt will Jot restraTyoT^ 

or^n^Sled ^ m t fo^ fer ]° * 88 *• sIack in «ie beh. That was 
uriginaiiy called a comfort and convenience tension relief feature 

wat Z^tZZ* ? P ^ that > P^^arly Gene?af Ctors! aTa 
way to try to encourage more people to buckle up rather than 

resumes^ * ^ ****** and y ° U 866 * here ' [Video 

T*? 1 * » a right front seat test dummy, no driver dummv and 
this is the extent of NHTSA testing of slack in thfsSff belt 
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This is with no slack and you will see that the test dummy is re- 
strained from what would have been otherwise a severe injury. 
With two to four inches of slack you will have a probable injury, 
and with full amount of slack in the belt you will be killed. 
NHTSA was aware of that 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Where were these tests conducted? 

Mr. Bloch. I am not sure of the contractor, but it was under a 
research project for NHTSA, I believe they were done in the late 
1970s. 

I am sorry, they were conducted in 1982. This was some years 
after NHTSA had already permitted the car companies to have the 
slack inducing windowshade belts. 

Let me finish on the windowshade belt. It is interesting. I went 
through the owners manuals that General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
ler provided to the consumers to alert them of the dangers of too 
much slack in the shoulder belt. 

That is in my testimony in more detail. But virtually none of the 
warnings until very recently tell you that your life is at risk and 
that you could be severely brain damaged or killed if there is too 
much slack in the shoulder belt. 

One of the proposals I have is that the committee request of 
NHTSA or mandate NHTSA to have a warning label for window- 
shade seat belts. I put that in my testimony on page 6. The lan- 
guage is a slight extension of language that is in NHTSA's own 
documents about the hazards of seat belts with too much slack. 

For the record, the warning label should include language some- 
thing like this 

SAFETY WARNING: This vehicle is equipped with seat belts that can cause too 
much slack or looseness in the shoulder belt even during normal driving. You can 
be severely or fatally injured if the belt is too loose (more than one inch of slack). 
Please periodically check to make sure the shoulder belt fito you snugly, as it will 
not automatically tighten in a crash. The lap belt should also fit snugly. 

Those warnings are not in our cars. You have to look very dili- 
gently through the owner's manual if you still have one with your 
car after two or three years, to find even anything approaching a 
warning or a caution about too much slack in the shoulder belt. 

I believe that General Motors* Ford and Chrysler should immedi- 
ately send out two warning labels to all of the registered owners of 
their cars that have windowshade seat belts, and those warning 
labels should be permanently fastened with permanent adhesive to 
the sun visors in those cars. 

There is precedent for this. When Ford Motor Company was 
having a lot of complaints about accidents caused when their so- 
called automatic transmissions were jumping from park to reverse, 
NHTSA allowed Ford Motor Company to send out I believe some- 
thing like 16 million warning labels that you the consumer were 
supposed to put on your sun visor to tell you to make sure that the 
transmission was in park and that you set the parking brake. 

If it was good enough for the transmission problem, why isn't it 
good enough to send warning labels to consumers who are unaware 
that the windowshade slack inducing seat belt can kill them unless 
they keep it snug at all times? I think a warning label is in order. 
A recall campaign would be bette/, but I don't think we can force 
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h^w^S? ¥ m uu 0n **** V* force them to P ut ^ safer seat 
beltethat thev should have put in in the beginning 

Secondly if I could continue with the video briefly, I am trointr to 
show you the automatic shoulder belt. [Video continues P g g 

bee how it automatically comes around you This is the car. 
mounted one. The prior one was the motorized mouse 

shoufdeTbS^ Y™ ^ o ? ta . realIy n0t *L effective to ~r J"*t the 
snoulder belt. You haye to always remember to put on the lap belt 

SjJ? nt S™%!" the Un i verait y or North Carolina printed out 
that less than 30 percent of the America* public whose care had 
automatic shoulder belts even remembered to buckle ^ S3r lap 
belt, and many were not even aware that you are supposed to 

How important is it to put on the lap belt? I say itis life and 
death. You must always remember to buckle up your ap belt It is 
£ft2° U8 A t they 0811 te an automatic belt sVstem It should 
SKSilSSSB^ 8y8tem ' bUt 1 ^think\T7ou^ 

nent autnVrkv rZlfrJu that way ' 1 * u <** from an emi- 

wer St hSn^Sn^i Motors-m a car that took General Motors 
par a # billion dollars to develop over an eight-year period to be a 

M^^J^i^ST^h^^ in smaU car technology 
At long last General Motors, the "mark of excellence," came out 
with a car called the Saturn and, lo and behold, what do yo^thmk 

should^ ^" m '^"eral M otors put in an automatic motorized 
2? fS a " d yoU - s i l!I have t0 remember to put on your lap 

I wen? n ° mr ^ h r ta not V™ available in WZUm. 

I went and got a sun visor. I ordered one rom my friendlv local 
Saturn dealer. I will show you, Mrs. Schroeder, the Sfe you lee 

S^ 3 l?«tS,"£L n e *7 l ¥ P^nger seat. It #«CAU?TONl! 
Fasten lap belt. See back of visor for more details/ 
So before you drive away, you flip down the sun visor and read 

992 ^tu°™ h 1 Gene 2 d M ? tore ha * seen fit to tellTe ow^ere of 
19W Saturns. It says "caution" with an exclamation mark "Not 
wearing your lap belt increases the chance of severe or fatal iniurv 
S^f a J ad !! t f he / hould * r belt alone ma 'not restrain^ you Ta? 

sssixs your Iap "* in addmon * 

their tn? S? 6 !? 1 M ? 0r9 te J lin g y° u ^at the belt they put in 
can kill vou hISSm^ SatUrn 13 w ~ ful, y inaaeqiite and 
? o y ? It *?? y8 , fatal "H*"* m an accident unless you remem- 

m^r? ofwK«t h thL aP ^Kl thil L k 9 eneral Motors » maWng a 
mockery of what the available technology is to protect the Ameri- 

wamin^lnlir' °3 f at issue 1 think there should be a 
ZhZFfi? Iu ' f nd * P«* an example on the easel, the warnine 

did, Ms. Schroeder, so General Motors and the auto industry cou d 

not object to it, wasthat I used their own language ^ 

■ l require NHTSA to have the auto companies send out warn- 

befts^lvb^u^f 8 ?^ ta ^SP* *f hanutoSc shower 
oeits only because, if it was good enough for General Motors to fi- 
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nally issue this kind of warning for the driver and passengers of 
the Saturn with automatic shoulder belts, then why shouldn't all 
the car companies, foreign and domestic, that put in automatic 
shoulder belts over the past seven years or so also have such a 
warning? 

Finally, the third subject is truck underride. [Video continues.] 
Let me show you the tragedy of truck underride. That was part 
of a film produced by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
which continues to do a marvelous job of alerting the public and 
Congress and NHTSA to dangers on our highway. You can see the 
kind of crashes, 

Let me stop at an appropriate point to show you the underride 
guard, a typical one, as you see there. There you can see all that 
there is a so-called guard that the trucking industry says is there. 
It came out in the 1950s. That is 40 years ago. They came out with 
one, and the only requirements are that it be no higher than 30 
inches above the ground and that it be strong and adequately at- 
tached to the vehicle. That is it. 

There is no crash test requirement. It is, of course, much too 
high off the ground to prevent severe and fatal crashes when cars 
go beneath the rear of tnose trucks. This is just an overview tlianks 
to the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. This is some over- 
view of highway accident footage to show the level of tragedy that 
could occur. 

Many of us can recall that actress Jayne Mansfield was killed 
when the car she was in went below the rear of a large truck in 
New Orleans. This is part of a NHTSA study done " i the early 
1960s and late 1970s. You can see how a more effective underride 
guard (prevents the underride accident. Now that is not in produc- 
tion. That is just an example of what could and should have been 
done. 

This is in 1970. NHTSA, of course, was aware of this. This was 
part of their project. The car companies also did crash tests. This is 
General Motors. The Chevrolet Camaro is trying to get under the 
rear of a truck. Thanks to stronger guards, that tragedy is prevent- 
ed. 

Let me show you some film from the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, they did a series of crash tests. This is in 1976, a 
Chevrolet Chevette at 29 miles an hour. Look what happens to the 
passenger compartment as the small car underrides the rear of a 
tall truck. That has the typical guard that you see today. And you 
can see how ineffective it is in preventing the intrusion into the 
occupant's survival space. 

This is a view from inside the Chevrolet Chevette. This would 
result in an extremely severe or fatal injury, obviously. Not only 
were Chevettes crash tested, but the next ones were Ford Grana- 
das. At 33 miles an hour, look what happens to the occupants as 
the car continues beneath the rear of the trailer unit. You can see 
how the occupants would be severely brain damaged or killed or 
decapitated as has happened in some of the accidents. 

You can see what happened to that passenger as the rigid, strong 
rear of the truck impacts into their nead. I have over the years 
consulted in accident cases. I know victims and families of victims 
of truck underride crashes. It happens in the real world. 
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This is a Chevette with an improved underride guard. Look at 

at i \£ ^^ fK*F e T C S T ^ en 1 . you . have "nderride protection 
tZ th %^ ar of t ? e tTud i Notlce how it prevents the car from enter- 
lng. These underguards should be energy absorbing also. They 
should absorb energy as the car crashes into them so the occupant 
cannde down the crash over a longer distance. 

This driver and passenger obviously with an air bag would walk 
away or certainly survive this kind 01 crash. Now thTFord Grlna 
17 miIes h our. ^am the penetration is significantly re- 
duced because of an underride guard. There is a brief bit more to 

wr^ then J we are through with the underride section. 

«ir kS a *i? 00d ^ and .^PeoaUy with a good seat belt and an 
air bag these accidents would be survivable if the underride guard 
were also on the back of the trailers and trucks. 

in RnrfSSP - h 2 ,o a c X e *t ad J*"*?* in Sweden since the 1970s, 
in England since 1983 they have had underride guards. This is a 

IS > Und6mde «■* y° u wil1 find in Europe. You will 

taSJiiS ? a H e "u 6rg> ' absorbing desi ^"- You will see when the car 
is pulled back, the guard restores itself more to the original posi- 

lion* 

nSS£ d *K [ U 2 d J r nd I r ^f^jS^P^ 16 administration of Joan 
O^ybrook, they did fund a $570,000 level of crash tests and other 

JS* ,3i^ff 0ne oo f th ^ m whert a Vol ^agen Rabbit is shown 

SnchfSrd S ^ 71,15 18 3 key V 0 ™ 1 here * This is a 

rplt Wa j n **Sf U y° ur attention to this for a reason because the cur- 
™Liti * Proposal, or at least the rumored current NHTSA 
FnT^JiS a f ma /u b f ?°° n » we "Of*, talked in terms of a 22- 

i! i5 J? h fo for ? at "ndernde guard. That is much too high. It 
fJS?i? § mches Preferably and certainly no more than 20: 18 
SSZhSh* P 9nf t o the ^"Pants of the smaller and compact size 
^, ff o h ch . are 20 to 25 percent of the cars that we are going to see 
on the highways over the next few years if and when underride 
guards are even put into effect. 

win p s riJTh«t to i? ilor », und r rid ? guards for that 18 inch level - You 
I2iJf ■ inch x es the 8x16 structure and the majority of the 

ISS^ZSS"^- N ° W % 18 another an * ]e - The bumper and 
JEffi** structures are overridden, the front wheel and axle is over 

SlTh^idlTong. 18 ^ tiPPed b3CkWard - ^ fa Why the 
Yet that is the current NHTSA thinking. So even if they go 
ahead with an underride guard, it will be inadequate * g 

winfcJ* u C T I con j uIted jn. where the man was decapitated 
L5v. H °5 da A ^ ord went t*"^* 1 the side of a trailer. This is 
the vehic e. You will see where the car went under the side That 
.swhere it left the tell-tale evidence. [Conclusion of video present 

c„?° t0 , Wrap il up ' what we need for underride protection, Mrs 
Schroeder, is no more of the games of delay, no more of the noliri« 

2S3LS£?& ^at could or should on its own, without Federal 
regulation, the trucking companies could have voluntarily put on 
truck underride. That is the strange thing y P 
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Sometimes there is a hearing about what should be done, but 
rarely is it pointed out that nothing stopped Fruehauf or other 
truck manufacturers from going ahead and putting safer truck un- 
derride devices under the trucks like they are now doing in 
Europe. 

So we have to move ahead with truck underride guards. On the 
easel I am showing you what they do in Europe. I think it is em- 
barrassing that if you go to Europe and you impact into a truck 
you can survive, but if the same family goes for a drive in America, 
they can go into the rear or the side of a truck and be killed. 

I appreciate the opportunity, Mrs. Schroeder and committee 
members, to issue this testimony. I hope something constructive 
can be done for the warning labels for the seat belts that I de- 
scribed and that something constructive can be done to move ahead 
with the truck underride standard. 

[Prepared statement of Byron Bloch follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Byron Bloch, Consultant in 
Auto Sarty Design, Potomac* MD 

X greatly appreciate this opportunity to present testimony 
to the Hearing on "AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY! ARE WE DOING SMOTOM 
TO PROTECT AMERICA'S fimilW*> conducted appropriately by 
the Select Committee on children, Youth, and Families of the 
united States Hcuse of Representatives, 

from my 0«« perspective as am i md ip emmet consultant im auto 
safety digion for mors than 20 years, x comcur wxte the 

THEME AMD URGENCY Of THESE HRARXMOS as being of vital 
importance to America's families, and their safety on 
America's highways. As pointed out by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration: 

"Each year, motor vehicle crashes cost America t?4 billion 
in economic losses. But beyond that, the true currency of 
crashes is tragedy. Every day, more than 125 American 
families assemble at grave sitss around the country to mourn 
the loss of a family member — frequently a young member 
Rilled in a crash .» 

OVER THE YEARS, X HAVE CONSULTED XMf MAMY ACCIDENT CASES XM 
•MICE A MAM, WOMAN, OR CHILD, OR MULTIPLE MEMBERS OF THE 
SAME FAMILY, WEES TRAGICALLY IMJURBD OR MILLED XM MOTOR 
VEHICLE ACCIDENTS. When I personally inspected the 
accident vehicles, and various exemplar vehicles as well, I 
frequently discovered safety defects and hazards that were 
needless. Safety hazards that could and should have been 
avoided. And there were safer, alternative designs that 
could and should have been implemented. Too many cars with 
unsafe fuel tanks, like the Ford Pinto and Chevy Vega. 
Unsafe seats, like in the VW Beetle and many other cars. 
Unsafe school buses, like in the Kentucky eras!* that burned 
24 children and 3 adults to death. I try to evaluate the 
vehicle's «erashvorthiness c '...how well it did or did not 
protect the occupants from injury in the crash accident. 

I RAVE MET WITH THE VICTIMS, TEE QUADRIPLEGICS AMD BRAIN- 
INJURED AMD THOSE WITH MELTED FACES AMD BURMBD-OFF BANDS. 
I have met with the families in the quiet of a nursing home 
where their beloved children are locked forever in comas. 
I have gone to fu erals f where the sorrow for the lost sons 
and daughters permeates into your soul. I know first-hand 
how and why many of these car crash victims were severely 
injured or killed. I am here to tell you that many of 
these past tragedies that happened. . .and countless future 
tragedies that will continue to happen... are so needless, so 



very preventable* From my perspective in the trenches of 
auto safety, ay life's work for over twenty years, I have 
direct knowledge of the two topics that I am here to discuss 
todayi seetbelts that ere unsafe in particular ways, and 
truck uaderride accident* in which cars crash beneath large 
trucks end trailers* 

imiCUt FAMILIES HAVE Bin GIVEN SECOND-RATE SBITBBXtT 
SYSTEMS THAT HAVE DBSIOJfBD-IN HAZARD*. The so-called 
"windowshade" type of seatbelt was utilised in tone of 
millions of ears produced by General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler from the mid-70 1 s to their recent phase-out. 
This "windowshade* feature allows the shoulder belt of the 
driver and right-front passenger to extend out of the 
retractor.*. and stay out. This can inadvertently occur as 
you drive around, and can cause many inches of shoulder belt 
slack or looseness. 

ran, if you* re m a crash accident, that loom shoulder 

BELT WILL FAIL TO SAFELY RESTRAIN YOUR UPPER T0R60... and 
you* 11 slam forward into the steering wheel, windshield, or 
pillar. -.and can receive severe or fatal head and chest 
injuries. Some people think that the loose shoulder belt 
will automatically tighten or snug up to your chest when the 
crash begins ...but that's a misconception. The loose 
shoulder belt will stay loose during the crash, and will 
thus fail to adequately protect you from injury. 

A SERIES OF DYNAMIC SLED TESTS CONDUCTED XH XM2 BY THE 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION (NHTSA) 
POINTED OUT THE LETHALITY OF HAVING TOO MUCH SLACK IV THE 
SHOULDER BELT. While the lap belt portion of the three- 
point continuous lap-and-shoulder belt was snug in all the 
tests , the amount of slack for the shoulder belt varied from 
0 inches, to 1 inch, 2 inches, and finally about 16 inches 
(maximum possible slack) . Instrumentation on the test 
dummies in these 30-mph simulated crash tests showed the 
potential for head injury went from no likelihood at 0 and 1 
inch of slack, to possible Injury at 2 inches, to very 
likely severe or fatal injury at 16 inches of slack. This 
series of tests was for the right-front passenger only... and 
the injury consequences for a driver with shoulder belt 
slack would likely be much more severe as his face, neck, 
head, and chest slam into the steering wheel. 

THIS SO-CALLED "WINDOWSHADE" TYPE OF SEATBELT IS UTILIZED IN 
CARS, PICKUPS, AND VANS PRODUCED FROM THE MID-1970 •* THROUGH 
1990 BY GENERAL MOTORS, FORD, AND CHRYSLER. It is 

interesting to note the evolution of information, cautions , 
and warnings that have been put in the owner* s manuals over 
the years. Here are some examples: 



1976 FORD (Thunderbird) • 
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i. «SS?S H to inVeST?^ rM i£ t8 in **• th»n 

f w I insert a fist between thm shoulder bait anr* 

«»• say reduce the restraint .yg^g^viS,." 1 * 



»»7f GHBVBOU* (Caaaro) i 

CADYION: ~ 



sini»S. UB * 1#Mt «»ount of belt .lack to 

8™re jsSoSon JtrsrsKif 5 si-art. 

prope rly restrain you In an accl dSt. Y abl * to 

FORD (Thunderbird) : 

in^J?*^™ 0 " lf avar allow »°™ »l«ck than is required to 
inse rt a fist betw een the ehoulder belt and the^hestT 

i»M FOBD (Thunderbird) 

3P ."Ms ti. -as hn. d T 

insert a fist between the shoulder belt and ^"chest 

2eiS*.S/£ 0ll0W P^utiona could inSeaS S; "" ' 

chan ce and/or severity of injury in an accident. 

!••§ CaOXLUC (Daville) 

For those who find the shoulder belt too s La Ain't- 

tension reliever built into the shoulder belt retractor. 
«-k- * i? ast a=ount of belt possible should be nulled 

accident because the belt ^L P f 2 n , 

properly. loose to restrain you 

X9M WOm (Thunderbird) 

000(» (Caravan) " ' 

to a SJiS^""* SL Sl8C £ in shoulder belt should be kept 

So!eS^«X™«J£»" ,Ch ? la - P rev «* the belt from 
prope rly restraining you in the ev ent of an accident. 

*•»* OUJSKOBItB (Toronado) 
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Q: what 1 s wrong with this? (Showing an illustration 
with a loose-fitting shoulder belt} 

A: The shoulder belt is too loose* It won't give 
nearly as much protection this way. 

CAUTION! You can be seriously hurt if your shoulder 
belt is too loose. In a crash, you would move forward too 
much, which could increase injury. The shoulder belt 
should fit against your body. 



NOTE THAT AS THE YEARS WENT ALONG, THE INFORMATION FROM 
FORD, GM, AND CHRYSLER BECAME INCREASINGLY MORE CAUTIONARY. 

Obviously, they knew the dangers of shoulder belt slack 
(beyond one inch) . They knew the dangers, yet they 
persisted with this slack-inducing windowshade feature year 
after year. Why? They had hoped that a shoulder l*elt 
looseness feature might encourage you to wear a seatbelt 
that you'd otherwise avoid if it felt too tight or chafed 
your neck. But rather than make better-fitting seatbelts 
with adjustable-height shoulder anchorages, or build them 
into the seat structure (which would require stronger 
seats) , they came up with the foolhardy tension-relieving 
"windowshade 1 * feature* 

IMAGINE THE LUNACY OF MAKING A SAFETY BELT RESTRAINT SYSTEM 
THAT ITSELF GETS LOOSER AND LOOSER AS YOU DRIVE AROUND* . . 
WHICH DEFEATS THE VERY PURPOSE OF A RESTRAINT I And no, it 

doesn't automatically tighten to your body at the start of a 
crash (though such a pre-tensioning tightener could have 
been added at nominal cost). Ah, but if you and your 
passengers read the wording in the owner's manual, you'd 
know that you'd have to constantly be alert to the slack 
problem and regularly adjust the shoulder belt so the 
retractor would manually tighten it. 

WHY DID NHTSA EVER ALLOW THIS 8 LACK- INDUCING SEATBELT? By 

the strategy of claiming a "comfort and convenience* benefit 
in their slack-inducing "windowshade* seatbelt, GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler hoped to thereby get the American public to 
wear their seatbelts in greater numbers beyond the 14- 
percent or so who regularly did (and also thereby prevail 
upon NHTSA to forget about requiring automatic restraints 
such as airbags) . Thus, they urged NHTSA to permit such a 
system, and NHTSA reluctantly went along. 

HOWEVER, NHTSA KNEW BETTER, AS REVEALED IN THEIR 198S 
COMMENTS that "such devices may reduce the effectiveness of 
the belts in a crash situation if the tension-relieving 
devices are misused so as to introduce excessive slack in 
the belt webbing.* GM, Ford, and Chrysler leap at every 
opportunity to bring up driver or passenger "misuse* 
whenever the issue of too much slack comes upl As if it's 
really your fault that excessive slack constantly occurs as 
you merely drive around in your carl 
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during usage? gh L,S raJS 2? ^"!" "m" fit 
oar. In Eur^ J£ MrlSSf Jrl« I! ■till™ of 
had an, .iac&nduclSJ SSSSSSStSi^' °° M " Ver 

SHST-f^ WITS 

safety ItiJdfrt- Congressional mandate to develop 

prove th2*^ttSi X S5y - S^-« 1 JS 1 f M S test to 
restraints loomed closer mSxL i y ' W 5 e 2 auton «tic 

automatic aeathni^ *?f ' "P SA at first demanded that any 
maximum SeSiMiiK f crash-tested vith whatever the V 
, * l 7 UB pwuiiiw* slack was fas much an i« <„,.h«»IV 
American automakers oblected d/ w inches) * 

test on the maximS alack SlUS-I^' t0 base the cras * 
themselves (only ?ti/J ?L^ ?^* a v by the «*tcw»!r.ers 
remiir 0 J.f y , 7 /z incn > • And when the crash teat 

nonthelesrSiLl VSlfSj 'SSl? 3_ STS dUmn?eS ' 
to fatal iniuries Z „* „ r ©strain the dummies from severe 

excessive s^ol!out of?he ^V^f aCt ° rs were «"c»wing 
to be embarrassed by NHTSA • s ncap * ather than continue 
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sea*-be* w that were bath webbing sensitive and vehicle 
sensitive (*ike the dual -node designs usad in meet European 
cars), withott any slack-inducing windovshade feature. If 
it could be done at about a $100 per vehicle cost, tines 
about 40 million or more vehicles, the cost would be at 
least $4-Billion« • ,and is not likely to occur voluntarily or 
thru NHTSA pressure. The costs and the politics are much 
toe nind-boggiing. 

A PROPOSAL THAT CAN KELP J PERMAMEBT WXRK1V3 LABELS ♦ It is 
clear from their owner's Manuals that <5M, Ford, and Chrysler 
are willing to warn about the dangers of sore than an inch 
of zlack in the shoulder belt. However, to truly get the 
constant attention of the driver and right-front passenger, 
such warnings should be prominently displayed on both 
sunvisors at all times. I propose that two warning labels, 
preferably in black print on a bright-yellow background, 
with a permanent stick-on adhesive backing, be sent by CM, 
Ford, and Chrysler to all registered vehicle owners whose 
cars have windowshade seatbelts. Dealerships could also 
fasten the labels on any relevant vehicles that don't have 
such labels already affixed. And a national ad campaign 
could also alert the public. The labels could read 
something like this: 



SAFETY WARNING! This vehicle ie equipped 
with seatbelts that can cause too much slack 
or looseness in the shoulder belt, 
eves during noreal driving* 
You can be severely or fatally injured 
if the belt is too loose (sore than one inch of slack)* 
Please periodically check to make sure 
the shoulder belt fits you snugly, 
as it will not automatically tighten in a crash. 
The lap belt should also fit snugly* 



ANOTHER HAZARDOUS SEATBBLT SYSTEM: AUTOMATIC SHOULDER BELTS 
ONLY, in their rush to come up with a passive or automatic 
restraint system, ©any automakers decided to devise some 
♦ e of automatic belt system* It would be cheaper than 
g^xng with airbags plus a manual three-point seatbelt. 
However, the system that too many chose was an automatic 

shoulder belt only. - -usually with a knee bolster with or 

even without a manual lap belt. And usually with a 
reminder in the owner's manual to advise you to always 
remember to buckle up the lap belt- Various surveys, 
including one by the University of North Carolina, showed 
that less than 30- percent of drivers and front-seat 
passengers remembered or even knew about the necessity of 
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also buckling the manual lap belt. It is ludicrous and 
fraudulent to lull the public into believing these bo- called 
"automatic" shoulder belt* will automatically ana safely 
protect you. They von'tl Because you still must always 
remember to also manually buckle up the lap belt. 



MILLIONS OF U.S. AND JAPANESE CARS FROM THE XXD-1900'8 
THROUGH THE PRESENT 1991-1992 MODELS UTILISE SUCH AUTOMATIC 
SHOULDER BELTS. Some use a motorized shoulder belt that 
rune back and forth in a track above the door, while others 
are attached directly to the door frame. Depending on your 
body size and where the front seat is adjusted, there may be 
an unsafe gap between the shoulder belt and your 
chest. ..rather than a snug fit. Major automakers such as 
Gtf and Ford will shift to airbags plus 3-point manual 
seatbelts for the driver and right-front 

passenger. • .probably by the 1994-1995 model year... and these 
automatic shoulder belts will fade away as relics of the 
cheap, annoying, ineffective, unsafe designs that most are. 



A PROPOSAL THAT CAN HELP I PERMANENT WARNING LABELS. AS 

noted in the owner's manuals for most vehicles that have 
either motorized or door-mounted automatic shoulder belts, 
you are advised to always buckle your manual lap belt. In 
very recent and current 1992 models by some automakers, 
warning labels are a permanent part of the sunvisor. . .though 
typically on the unseen side (until you flip the visor down 
on a sunny day) ! For example: 



1992 FORD (Thunderbird) (Cougar) 

IMPORTANT - Before driving, read the label on the other 
side of the visor. 

IMPORTANT FOR YOUR SAFETY - Following these 
instructions will greatly improve your chances of avoiding 
severe injury in case of an accident: 

- Always wear your lap belt when the car is moving. 



1992 GM SATURN 

CAUTION I Fasten Lap Belt. See back of visor for more 
details. 

CAUTION! Not wearing your lap belt increases the 
chance of severe or fatal injury in an accident. The 
shoulder belt alone may not restrain you in all accidents. 
Always fasten your lap belt in addition to using the 
automatic shoulder belt. 



WARNINGS LABELS SHOULD BE SENT TO ALL OWNERS OF AUTOMATIC 
SHOULDER BELT VEHICLES. To get the attention of both the 
driver and front-seat passenger, a warning label for each 
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sunvisor should be sent to all vehicle owners whose cars 
have automatic shoulder belts. I propose that such warning 
labels have language similar to that for the General Motors 
Saturn (as noted above), preferably in black print on a 
bright-yellow background, with a permanent stick-on 
adhesive. Dealerships could also fasten the labels on any 
relevant vehicles that don't have such labels already 
affixed. And a national ad campaign could also alert the 
public. 

"windowshade" seatbelt8 and automatic shoulder belts should 
be outlawed and prohibited from any further usage in new 
CARS* it is imperative to immediately outlaw and prohibit 
any futher usage of slack-inducing windowshade seatbelts in 
America. We were and are the only nation on earth where 
General Motors and Ford were able to politically pursuade 
our national auto safety agency, NHTSA, to accept such a 
dangerous design. In product liability court cases, where 
the injured victim claims the windowshade seatbelt failed to 
safely protect hiro, defendant GM or Ford argues that there* s 
nothing wrong with that design because, well, even NHTSA 
permitted it. It is long overdue the time when NHTSA 
should prohibit, not condone, such a slack-inducing seat belt 
from any further implementation in our vehicles* 
similarly, so-called "automatic 11 shoulder belts should also 
be prohibited, since they are neither automatic nor safe, 
and always require you to remember to buckle the manual lap 
belt. 

IT WAS AND IS WRONG FOR AUTOMAKERS AND KHTSA TO COMPROMISE 
ON THE SAFETY OF SEATBELTS. With the reliance by American 
families on the life-or-death potential of safety belts, it 
was and is wrong and reprehensible and unjust for too many 
automakers to have compromised needlessly on the design and 
performance of the seatbelt systems they have provided to us 
over these past twenty years. In particular, such 
compromising designs as the slack-inducing "windowshade 11 
seatbelts, and the so-called automatic shoulder belts, have 
placed too many Americans in needless jeopardy in foiseeable 
collision accidents. such unsafe seatbelts should be 
prohibited, and if the automakers and KHTSA both fail to act 
in a prompt manner to do so, then I urge this Congressional 
Committee to probe the reasons for such inaction 
particularly by nhts A • • • and correct their failure by 
whatever congressional legislation is appropriate* 

NHTS A HAS ALSO FAILED, PARTICULARLY BY POLITICAL INFLUENCE, 
TO CARRY OUT ITS MISSION AND ITS MANDATE TO VIGOROUSLY 
ENCOURAGE AND ASSURE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SAFEST 
PRACTICABLE TECHNOLOGY IN OUR MOTOR VEHICLES. NHTS A should 
have ensured that the seatbelt systems in our cars, pickups, 
and vans were and are capable of preventing needless deaths 
and injuries to American family members* To do less than 
provide the best seatbelts, is a disgrace for those auto 
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manufacturers who have done so, and for the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration in allowing it to happen. 

WITHIN NHTSA, THE TECHNICAL STAFF USUALLY MOWS SAFER VERSUS 
LESS-SAFE TBCHNor<oaY. The tragedy is when the politically- 
appointed NHTSA Administrator and the acquiescing lawyers 
are too willing to appease the automaker* or the White 
Rouse.. .and thereby compromise eafety to the detriment of 
the American public. when then-Ford president Lee Zacocca 
told President Nixon in 1971 that "...the shoulder 
harnesses, the headrests are complete wastes of money" and 
*...you can see that safety has really killed all of our 
business. . a receptive President directed a massive delay 
of then-pending safety regulations. Then during the Reagan 
era from 1981 thru 1989, political control of NHTSA through 
administrators Raymond Peck and Diane steed again crippled 
NHTSA 1 s mission to maximise vehicle safety for the American 
public. in short, it is imperative to eliminate the 
political influences that have interfered with and 
constrained NHTSA from pursuing its mission toward safety. 



TRUCK UNDERBIDS HAZARDS. . .ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF NEEDLESS 
TRAGEDY FOR AMERICAN FAMILIES. A truck underride accident 
is when a passenger automobile or van or pickup crashes into 
a large truck or trailer. . .and continues beneath, or 
underrides, that truck. Often, the car penetrates so 
deeply beneath the taller rear or side of the truck or 
trailer, that the passenger compartment is crushed and torn 
off. In some truck underride accidents, the occupants of 
the car may even be decapitated* This hazard has been 
known about since at least the 1950*6. By various studies 
over the years, perhaps from 200 to 300 fatalities occur 
each year in truck underride accidents. . .plus thousands of 
injuries. 

A HISTORY OF TRUCK UNDERRIDE KEY EVENTS SHOWS NEEDLESS DELAY 
19 ADOPTING UNDERRIDE-FREVENTION SAFETY GUARDS* In the 

1950's, the first rear protection guard for large trucks and 
trailers vas required. It was to be at the rear of the 
truck, at a height not to exceed 30 inches above the ground. 
It shall be substantially constructed and firmly 
attached. . .but there was no test requirement to evaluate its 
strength or effectiveness. This was known as the ICC 
guard, for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

WHEN NHTSA WAS FORMED IN 1967, ONE OF ITS INITIAL PROPOSED 
SAFETY STANDARDS WAS FOR A TRUCK UNDERRIDE GUARD. When the 
proposed standard was then published in the Federal Register 
in 1969, it required that the rear underride guard be "at a 
height of no more than 18 inches from the road surface." A 
subsequent revised version was published in 1970, with some 
minor changes to the test force and pentration depth 
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criteria. Car- into- truck crash tests from CM, Ford, and 
NHTSA added to truck underride knowledge. 

THE VUCQir ADMINISTRATION POSTPONES THE VEHICLE SAFETY 
REGULATIONS. 

After a meeting with Ford president Lee lacocca and chairman 
Henry Ford II , President Nixon gave the word to postpone 
many of the then-pending vehicle safety standards, including 
the one for truck underride protection. The rationale vac 
cost effectiveness. soon thereafter , the truck underride 
proposed rule was "terminated* because "the Administration 
has concluded that, at the present time, the safety benefits 
achievable in terms of lives and injuries saved would not be 
commensurate with the cost of implementing the proposed 
requirements. 19 The cost for the safety guard was estimated 
at $125 to $175, versus a $200,000 value per human fatality* 
NHTSA concluded that it wasn't worth doing... to save from 35 
to aoo lives per year. 

A 1977 SENATE HEARING EXAMINES CAR-TRUCK CRASHES. The 

question of the delay in NHTSA 1 s issuing a truck underride 
guard is prompted by a series of crash tests conducted by 
the Insurance institute for Highway Safety, which 
dramatically shows the tragic consequences of cars crashing 
into and beneath trucks, versus the safety benefits of 
underride guards that prevent the tragedies. NHTSA is 
compelled to again issue a truck underride proposed 
standard, noting that the guard should be preferably is 
inches above ground level, for protecting smaller cars. 
NHTSA estimates that as many as 200 to 300 lives can be 
saved each year, plus about 8,600 personal injuries. 

IB JANUARY 19S1, NHTSA AGAIN FORMALLY PROPOSES A HEW SAFETY 
STANDARD FOR TRUCK REAR UNDERRIDE PROTECTION. Under the 
NHTSA administration of Joan Claybrook, NHTSA issues a 
$578,667 contract to conduct comprehensive truck underride 
tests , including many with large Chevrolet s and subcompact 
Volkswagen Rabbits. The NHTSA project recommends that a 
20-inch high guard appeared adequate to prevent excessive 
underride for the VW Rabbit at impact speeds from 30-40 raph. 

THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION TAXES OVER, WITH ITS DE- REGULATION 
ATTITUDE, and the new NHTSA administrator Raymond peck and 
his successor Diane Steed keep the truck underride proposed 
standard on hold throughout the 1980* s« in the meantime, 
the Swedish (in the mid-1970's) and the British (in 1983) 
and much of Europe adopt truck underride safety regulations, 
and install the safety guards on their large trucks and 
trailers* Meanwhile, in the U.S. , virtually nothing is 
being done. . .either by NHTSA or by the truck and trailer 
manufacturers. The European standard adopts a 55 cm. guard 
height, which is almost 22 inches above the ground. 
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TODAY XV LATB-1991 THEM 18 APPARENTLY SOME MOVEMENT 
REGARDING A TRUCK UMDBRRXDR PROTECTION PROPOSED RULE. 
Though it's not yet published or publicly aval labia for 
review, NHTSA seems to be on the brink of some possible new 
proposed rule for truck underride protect ion. But now, the 
probable recommended guard height will be 22 inches above 
the ground*, .close to the European 55 cm. height. This 
ignores NHTSA 's original proposals at 18 inches, and the 
1980 NHTSA recommendation for 20 inches (based on the VW 
Rabbit tests) . 

OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS, O0R CAR POPULATION HAS SHITTED TO 
SMALLER CARS WITH MORE SLOPED- NOSE DEE 1 QMS. Car bumpers 
are in tne 16- to- inch height Mnge And the height of most 
small and compact car tires is about 21 inches. For the 
best crash resistance, it's desirable to engage the front 
bumper and its support structures, plus the front tires, and 
the engine block as well. Yet NHTSA is apparently ignoring 
the safety benefits of the 18-inch guard height (which would 
thus help protect perhaps 40 percent or more of our car 
population) . 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SAB MOVED AHEAD WITH A SIDE UNDERRIDE 
GUARD, originally intended for keeping motorcyclists, 
bicyclists, and pedestrians from getting crushed beneath 
tall truck and trailer sides, but also helpful in deflecting 
away any cars as well. While NHTSA is aware that about 
half the underride fatalities are beneath the sides, versus 
the rear, of tall trucks and trailers, there Is no 
consideration of any such safety guard for the U.S. 
Finally, the Europeans have also moved ahead with a truck 
conspicuity regulation, to make the rear and side of large 
trucks and trailers more visiable at night and in inclement 
weather and fog. 

WHERE XS AMY TRUCK UNDERRIDE GUARD FOR THE U.S. 7 While the 
toll of deaths and injuries continue year after year, now 
estimated by NHTSA to be perhaps about 120 fatalities per 
year due to truck underride accidents, there is still no 
proposed rule.... let alone a final standard in effect. The 
delay by a politically-controlled National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration is totally irresponsible. After an 
on-again, off-again pattern of delay and more delay... from 
1967 through 1991, . .there is no system of "cost-versus- 
beneflt priorties* or other rationales to continue this 24 
year delay. 

SINCE XT TAKES ABOUT 10 YEARS TO CONVERT ALMOST THE WHOLE 
TRUCK AND TRAILER FLEET, after any final rule takes effect, 
America may not solve the truck underride hazard for perhaps 
another 12 years or so. What should the government vehicle 
safety agency and the trucking industry tell the families of 
the fatalities and crippled victims of needless truck 
underride accidents? 
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"WISDOIfSmPE" SEATBELT HAZARD 

^o^o t - Tens of si I Hods of cars, 
pickups, and vans were built by 
General Mot or a , Ford, and Chrysler 
mm the aid-* 70s thru about 1990... 
with a novel "vindovahade" type of 
aeatbelt feature. 

The shoulder belt thus acts like 
a trlndovahade. . . .you can pull it 
cut of its retractor and it will 
stay out, and then you can pull it 
again and it trill retract. 



ghotc _2^ - CM and Ford promoted the 
"windows hadr" feature as a way to 
alleviate too auch shoulder belt 
tension and neck chafing for some. 

The? also argued it would encourage 
■ore people to buckle up (and it 
served as part of a ploy to stall 
a NHTSA sands te for sirbags). 



Photo 3 - The "windewshade 11 feature 
allows you to voluntarily cause 
alack or looseness in the shoulder 
belt (and can also loosen the lap 
belt in nany designs). 

But it can also Induce excessive, 
dangerous slack... more than about 
one inch. . .inadvertently as you 
wove slightly in your seat, or 
reach to adjust the radio. 
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gfeoto 4 - Most seatbelte are a 
continuous lap-anrf-ahoulder belt, 
with a retractor device that allows 
• AJ* to bo adjustable 

to different body eisee and seat 
ad jus tnents fore-and-aft. 
There a aaall pendulum device 
that responds to deceleration of 
the vehicle (in hard braking or in 
a crash), ..which then paves a lock 
bar to stop any further sflvemmt 
of the retractor reel* 



oett°aia 



This amount of shoulder 



_lsck — anything over even one 
inch. . .can be dangerous in a crash 
accident. 

It is preferable to keep the lap 
and shoulder belt snug to your 
body at all times. . .without any 
* l f5 k at «H.---but that's quite 
difficult to do and maintain with 
a "vindovshadc" slack-inducing 
belt system. 



Photo 6 - A scat be It is a safety 
restraint device. But if the 
ahoulder belt has too (such slack 
or looseness, it obviously fails 
to restrain you in a crash.. .and 
you can alas your head, face, neck 
and chest into the steering wheel, 
windshield, or pillar... and be 
severely or fatally injured. 

These "windowshade" seatbelts do not 
automatically tighten to your body"~ 
in a crash. (A self- tens toning 
feature is part of some recent 
European cars.) 
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Photo 7 - Back in 1968, Che new 
Hat Ions I Highway Safety Bureau 
(now NKTSA) mandated la p-and- shoulder 
seat belts for the driver and right 
front passenger. 

From 1968 thru September 1969, 
there never was any recjuirement to 
actually crash teat a vehicle to 
verify the aeatbelts would perform 
safely to protect the occupant in 
a crash. 

However, in 1982, NKTSA finally 
conducted four "Informal" moving 
aled testa... with only a right- 
front passenger dummy* « .to assess 
various amounts of alack in the 
shoulder belt ("windovshade" type). 

VI th just 2 Inches of shoulder belt 
slack, there was "probable Injury". 



Photo B - filth the maximum amount 
of shoulder belt slack possible 
in the "wlndowshade" belt system 
(around 16 Inches) there was a 
liklihood of a fatal head injury. 

The Idea of slack or looseness In 
a seatbeit is so anti-safety... 
so plain stupid. . .It *s Incredible 
that NKTSA ever allowed it in the 
first plac«» » 



Photo 9 ~ During the 1980*8, the 
aavtsoTi.es in the GM, Ford„ and 
Chrysler owner's manuals became 
•ore to the point. 

A very recent example appears in 
bright yellow in the GK-Oldsmoblle 
owner's manual: 

CAUTION! You can be seriously 
hurt: if your shoulder belt is 
too loose . 
Yet, all these years, In tens of 
slllions of CM, Pord, and Chrysler 
Vehicles. * .there has not been any 
similar warning on the sunvlsors 
or seatbelts to similarly warn you. 
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"AUTOMA TIC" SEATRELT HAZAHftS 

9X9 1. ~ To comply with the 
..-ISA mandate to phase-in 
some type of "automatic" or 
passive restraint system (one 
that requires no action by 
the driver or passenger), many 
American and Japanese cars 
have adopted some uype of 
"automatic** shoulder belt... 
but you oust alvays remember 
to also buckle-up the lap belt! 
One design has the shoulder 
belt buckled to the door frame 
and, as you close the door, 
the shoulder belt "automatically'* 
comes across your chest. 

^| otQ . JL" Another design Has 
the shoulder belt attached to 
a "mechanical mouse" gadget 
that runs fn a track in the 
roof, jus. above the door. 
When you close ttw» door, the 
mouse moves rearward and thus 
the shoulder belt "automatically" 
comes across your chest. 

These so-called "automatic" 
shoulder belts are invariably 
unbuckled (disconnected) at 
car dealerships and auto shows 
...which fs a violation of the 
Federal Law! (Car dealers are 
embarrassed to anew customers 
such a stupid seat belt system. ) 
Also, the shoulder belt fits 
so poorly, it reduces its 
restraint -abi it ty in a crash. 
And remember, you must always 
remember to buckle-up that 
non-automatic lap belt! 
A recent University of North 
Carolina research survey noted 
that less than 30-percent had 
remembered to buckle their lap 
belt. 

JWTSA has stated that automatic 
belts may be less effective 
than manual belts. 
Photo 3 
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<* SHOULD BE SENT TO ALL OWN 


BRS OF "AUTOMATIC" SKOULJ1ER 


BELT VEH 




S. To get the attention of 1 


t>oth the driver and the 



t rant- seat passenger , a warning label for each sunvisor should be 
sent to all vehicle owners whose cars have such "automatic" shoulder 
belts # Such warning labels could have language and appearance 
similar to Chat for the 1992 General Motors Saturn automobiles, as 
shown here; 
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THICK UNDERBIDS HAZARD 

BEftg-I ~ At the rear of 
■oat large truck* and 
tractor-trailer rigs are 
wary adnfmi "guards". 

(Scenes fro* the film by 
the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety.) 



Photo Z - These sininal 
^guards" are too high above 
toe road level and are too 
weak to prevent a passenger 
automobile from crashing 
beneath the tall structure 
at the rear of the truck or 
trailer. 



Photo 3 - The tragic results 
of a truck underride crash 
. ««deep penetration into the 
ear's "survival s^ce" the 
top half of the car ripped 
off, decapitation of the 
driver and passengers * The 
estimates indicate possibly 
200-300 fatalities and about 
8,000 severe in furies each 
year in underride accidents. 
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slA- Crash tests by CW, 
and NHTSA in the late 



1960s and 1970 ahowed how an 
lnproyedtrnderrtde guard can 
help. NHTSA proposed a rule 
in 1970... but it was canceled 
by a political directive. 



Photo 5 - The Insurance 
InatV te for Highway Safety 
conducted a aeries of crash 
testa w o show the hazards of 
exist i t\% minimal guards... as 
shown by this Ford Granada 
crashing beneath the tall rear 
of a larfce trailer. 



Photo 6 - Prototype* of safer 
tmderrtde prevention guards 
were designed and installed 
in the I1HS program. . .to show 
how simple and effective such 
improved guards could be. 
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*hoto 7 - In this IIHS crash 
test of * 1976 Ford Granada 
nid-sire car lapse Clog at 
33 »ph into the rear of a 
large truck, note that the 
ineffective so-called guard 
(30-incJtas shove road, and 
too weak} falls to prevent 
the deep penetration. or 
"trnderride".. .of the car 
beneath the truck. 



yagfg 3 - In this view fro© 
inside the car, the rear 
structure of the truck is 
seen crashing Into the head 
of the right-front passenger. 



Photo 9 - In contrast to the 
ADOVQ photo 7, this similar 
crash of another Ford Granada 
into a truck equipped with a 
prototype guard (as shown in 
preceding photo 6) is quite 
effective in preventing any 
penetration into the passenger 
coapartnent "survival space". 
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Figure 10 - In this IIHS crash 
test of a 1976 Chevrolet 
Chevette crashing at 29 aph 
into the rear o£ a large 
truck-trailer, the minimal 
present-day guard la too high 
and too weak to prevent this 
small car from penetrating 
deeply beneath the truck. 
The car's bumper structures, 
engine, and front wheels are 
all overridden* 



Figure 11 - In this view Cram 
insiae cue Chevette, the rear 
structure of the tall truck 
la aeen penetrating into the 
passenger 1 s "survival space" 
to cause an extremely severe 
or fatal head Injury. 



Figure 12 - In contrast to 
the above photo 10, a slmllax 
crash of another Che vet te at 
30 aph into the rear of a 
truck equipped with a prototype 
or proposed guard (such as 
shorn in preceding photo 6) 
is quite effective in helping 
prevent the underrlde hazard, 
with the elimination of any 
penetration into the passenger 
cospartment "survival space". 
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Photo 13 - After a 1977 Senate 
SI questioned the delay 
In HBTSA's issuing a truck 
tmderride prevention standard. 

new NHTSA administration 
authorised a |578,667 contract 
to develop a compliance test 
for truck underrlde protection, 
the 1978-1980 prograo included 
crash tests of various guard 
designs, heights above the road, 
«nd various car slsea. 

The 1978 Volkswagen Rabbit is 
* typical front-wheel-drive 
••all car*. .and Is shown at 

J ^ cr * shlns lnto * guard that 
is 22 Inches shove the ground. 



BxaEfiJW - Note how the 22-inch 
guard height is ineffective at 
the crash Initiation. , .it goes 
above the bumper and its 
supportive structures (which 
are 16- to- 20 inches above the 
ground). 

The original 1969 NHTSA proposal 
«" an 18-inch guard height. 

Photo IS - As the same crash 
progresses, note how the tires 
and suspension are also over- 
ridden. As the front of the 
car is pushed down to the road, 
the engine Bass is overridden. 

Thus, the 22-inch guard height 
is obviously ineffective in 
preventing the underrlde of 
small and old-size cars (of 
contemporary slope-nose design). 
This oajor NHTSA study thus 
recommended that the guard 
height not exceed 20 inches. 
(Final Report - Sept. 1980) 
Paradoxically, the rumored 
ponding NHTSA proposal in 
December 1991 is for a 22- inch 
guard height! 

mm* sald 18 l"<*es. 

1980: mrrSA said 20 inches. 
t°°l: NhTSA says 22 inches*? 
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Photo 16 - This is typical of 
ow» so-called guards on „o,t 

■Od-19S0s to the present 199K 
Originated by the Interstate 
rnsw ree Coaartsslon (ICC), 
to© requirements are minimal 
SJ 0 ** 1 * ineffective.... 

IS^^E 8 * height 
«&©v* the ground, no specific 
™**™*cnt* for strength, and 

effective they need be. 



fhoto 17 - This ts an example 

K- fK Pr ?*?i ype S 1 *™ 1 devised 
Jj IIHS. and demonstrated 
to their mid-1970s crash test 
program to show the safety 
^ t f4° f .i? proved S^rdo that 
^L^ ignt fi Cantl y "O** safety 
effective than the cocoon 
ICC guard. 




Photo » ~ While NHTSA has 
f!2?° S f? ^^^^ing for truck 
unoerride guards in t97l 

»f^ ltl Sf} T ? ca «celled by the 
Nixon administration) and 
then again in 1981 (again 
politically cancelled by the 
(teagan administration), the 
Bnropean nations have adopted 
and implemented underride 
guard regulations since 1983. 

Waited Kingdom. Shown here is 
en underrlde guard in England. 
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Photo t9 - In many truck 
moorrXaa accidents , perhaps 
mm mmny ms hoif of the fatal 
Incidents Involve the car 
crashing beneath the aide of 
the truck or trailer.' 

In this accident k the truck 
was negligently making o left 
turn in front of oncoming 
traffic. 



Photo 20 - This Hands Accord 
sedan was unable to avoid the 
large tractor- trailer that was 
turning In front of his path, 
and the Honda crashed Into and 
beneath the tail right-hand 
side of the trailer. . .ripping 
off the entire roof structure 
of the car atK killing the 
driver* 



Photo 21 - There was no side 
underride prevention guard on 
the accident truck. *. .nor Is 
there any pending proposal by 
KHTSA to develop or oandate 
such underride prevention 
guards for the sides of trucks 
and trailers* 

Europe presently has side 
underride guards for cyclists 
and pedestrians* . .and is now 
considering strengthening them 
to enhance their ability to 
prevent car underride as well. 
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Chairwoman Schroedek. Thank you very much. It sounds like 
reflective bandaids won't solve the whole thing. 
Congressman Johnson, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Johnson. No, thank you. 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Martinez. 
Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

While you were talking, I was conjuring up pictures in my mind. 
You talked about the windowshade seat belt and the automatic 
seat belt. These things come into my mind. It goes back to a thing I 
saw a long time ago when seat belts were first being put in cars. 

I was in Texas at a Rotary convention. I was at the golf course. 
The gentleman asked me if I wanted to have a ride, I said sure. I 
had a friend with me. The man with the car said, "On one condi- 
tion, when you get in my car, you don't touch anything in my car/' 

We didn't know what he meant. We thought he meant the radio. 
My friend Dan touched the seat belt and it was welded shut. The 
guy said, "See I told you. If you need to have seatbelts, you don't 
want to ride in my car." We asked him why he did it. He said, "I 
don't want government in my car telling me what to do/* That is a 
sample of the thinking that goes on out there. 

You will notice after seatbelts started being put in cars, the 
states started passing laws to make people put on the seatbelts. I 
will bet today there are a lot of people who don't fasten their seat- 
belts when they get in. 

So you say there was a warning sign put in by General Motors 
that tells the person who put on the seatbelt. How do you force 
people to live up to the responsibility for their own safety? Warn- 
ing signs are not going to do it, 

I am concerned about the children. They ha v e no control over it. 
1 have seen parents do things like carry pets and kids not anchored 
down in the back of an open pick-up. 

What do we do? Besides the warning signs, the individual has 
some responsibilities. The car manufacturers can put them in but 
if they have to be fastened mechanically, how do you force them to 
do it? 

As far as the mechanisms themselves, you know the race drivers 
have always led the way in safety features. Do they have automatic 
set-ups or do they have to hook their own? If they have a better 
device in their cars, why has it not been applied commercially and 
how do we make people responsible for their own safety beyond the 
law that does not make them do it and the warning signs that do 
not make them do it? 

Mr. Bloch. Your points are very well taken, Mr. Martinez. The 
points I made this morning are not to automatically correct the 
problem with the seatbelt but because the industry erred, because 
they went ahead with a stupid seatbelt design in the first place. 

What can we do years later to try to alert the public about them? 
Yes, it would be best to force a recall of those belts and put in safer 
belts so you would not even need those belts in the car. But here 
we are years later and I am saying what can we do to alert people 
to the dangers in windowshade belts and the automatic set belts. 

Mr, Martinez. My question goes beyond that point. But how do 
we get people to understand the danger to their own safety and use 
those devices that we put in? 
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i3 *u Blo< ??- Well I think we have to reshape a bit of the think- 
ing the enlightenment on their own mortality and the car is fun 
and joy only In other words, the crash tests the car companies do, 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, they stamp them confidential 

* Jf y0U T buy one of theu " F* re and W ^ yo« send me the crash 
tests so I can appreciate better what will happen, they don't pro- 
wSL*ir that rtarmatton. It is not in the show^oms. So you dSJ* 
SJTLh 2 0U dont know the consequences of not putting on your 
seat belt, for example or by not wearing it properly, snugly to your 

h^pento m7 eD ° Ugh *° tMnk ' * anTimmorteX it won't 

fj* E^ 1 "* 8 continuous education starting at the elementary 
school level into the high schools and television. Don't forget that 
motor vehicle accidents are a serious matter and it is not just how 
quick is my car and how fancy is the styling, et cetera. 
~i J! M • or death matter and parents have a lesponsibility to 
educate their children in that regard. They do not allow automatic 
belts in race cars. They are not allowed in Europe. Ford and^ner- 

sl&^W?^ tH - at l J ey S - eH in Europettiat have suwrior 
seatbelts to what they give American consumers here. I thinkthat 
is an important point. 

The current chairman of General Motors, I know him personally, 

oLf £1 t ngl ?^ r « d . a temf ? c h " man being- He was the head of 
i for f ™ hlls - He knows they have better belts in Europe. He 

3 ^? i 6 " 6 k° • ^ 0t0 J re - He * ^t here to test iff You 

SJii lu e of F . ord M °tor Company, also not here 

wfth y '„f «i2!b m f W * hy d ° y0U E ?™P*»" cars superior seat belts 
ZnlLl i k feature * no automatic shoulder belts? Why do you 
fh»«^K E J ,1 ? Pean CarS that y° u make safer seatbelts and short- 
PlSfi7r5^ eriCan consumers with the worst seatbelts on the 
2£ 61 Kart "» the worst m America. 

« JrfL* 11 y ° U to buckl f up for ^oty and your life depends on it 
Swl y * &VG yOU 5 arba S e seatbelts. They are not even here. 
Maybe at your continued Hearing two wee^s or so from now 

SS^TWhL 01 ^ ° r r 1 appe , a T r to res^nd to thS 
SeTai^XuIdTK C ° ntmUe ^ 1 think £ Ieaderehip ' 

thet 'l!?K!a!S demand? " * ^ ~* *■ of 
ser^hte ifSo^o ?^° n S Predominantly, one, is they are more 
r£ ^2 1S nf ^amic s ,ed test that represents a crash 

^JtJ a J" 1 -*' K r - Martinez and Mrs. Schroeder, in the United 
M^A^ff^HS? seatbelts required in our cars starting in 
verv 2?«Si t l e fu ral standards from NHTSA, to this 

that for all those years there was no crash test require- 
really work S a "rash? 86 ? Sh ° Ulder WtB in y ° Ur Car ^ ould 
T&i? Uy i th u y ^looked it In Europe they did not overlook it. 

Sktft^S K^u^V^ CaM,0t b " TO ' 
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standards came out in the late 1960s, early 1970s and we are still 
in the basement. Those should not be called Federal safety stand- 
ards. That is a fraud. They should be called minimal level require- 
ments* not Federal motor vehicle safety standards. 

If you called them what they are, minimum level requirements, 
then the corporations will be 'forced to go above those minimal 
level requirements and in court cases where injured plaintiffs sue 
the car companies for unsafe design, the car companies come in 
and say "Don't blame us, our car meets the Federal safety stand- 
ards so it must be safe*'. That makes a mockery out of the words 
"Federal safety standards'" and the intent of them. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. We appreciate 
your being here today and we appreciate your bringing your 
family. 

Mr. Block. Thank you, Mrs. Schroeder. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Our next witness was supposed to be 
from the American Trucking Administration. We understand they 
did not come. Is that correct? I don't see anyone out there. 1 guess 
we had a witness who called in last night and said they would not 
come and they did not come. We are very sorry about that. 

Our next panel is Ben Kelley, President of the Institute for 
Injury Reduction in Upper Marlboro, Maryland and Brian O'Neill, 
President of the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. If you will stand we will swear you in at this point. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

We welcome you back, Mr. Kelley and Mr. O'Neill. If it is possi- 
ble, would you summarize your statements and we will put the full 
one in the record. Mr. Kelley. 

STATEMENT OF BEN KELLEY, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE FOR 
INJURY REDUCTION, UPPER MARLBORO, MD 

Mr, Kelley. Thank you for asking HR to testify. 

It is a shame that the NHTSA is not here today to hear this 
much-needed information. 

The Institute for Injury Reduction is a nonprofit public service 
organization founded by attorneys representing people injured by 
product hazards, attorneys who are committed to reducing the 
needless bloodshed they see so frequently. 

Our membership is open to anyone who shares that goal 

My written statement is a lengthy discussion of the issues before 
your hearing— truck underride, unsafe "passive" belts, and the 
hazards of slack caused by so-called tension reliever windowshade 
devices. My statement today is largely devoted to the windowshade 
issue which exemplifies all that has gone wrong at the NHTSA 
since 1981. 

I have included in the materials I have submitted to the staff a 
copy of the underride video portions Mr. Bloch showed and which 
Mr. O'Neill and I produced and conducted in the 1970s. I am de- 
lighted that you had that as part of your record. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration Act of 1966 
is unconditional in its mandate that NHTSA must set adequate ve- 
hicle safety performance standards and recall unsafe vehicles. 
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NHTSAs leadership since 1981, however, has seen fit essentially 
to scrap that mandate and, instead, to leave motor vehicle safety 
regulation up to the companies that make the vehicles. IIR has 
done extensive work in the windowshade °nd passive belt injury 
areas, and you have asked me to address these. 

To sum up, the windowshade device has one purpose and one 
only and that is to cover up for the unwillingness of domestic car 
companies to make lap-shoulder seat belts that fit the wearers 
safely and properly. 

For well over a decade the U.S. car makers designed the belts to 
fit the cars, not the people. That meant that web routings and 
other essentials were minimized or ignored. The result was that 
uncomfortable and unsafe belts were being used. To offset these 
harmful characteristics, the companies added windowshades; thus 
they offset the discomfort of the ill-fitted belt by introducing an- 
other hazard, slack, in order to keep the belt off thn? face and neck. 
The belts became even more dangerous and less useful. 

Certainly belt slack caused by the windowshade has been a factor 
in countless deaths and injuries. The windowshade is like a dagger 
made of ice that melts after the murder. This is because in post- 
crash attempts to rescue the victim, the slack caused by the win- 
dowshade is cancelled and disappears when the door is opened. 
This destroys the evidence of the windowshade's role. 

In 1980 NHTSA was moving to ban or restrict windowshades and 
force the companies to design safe belts. But that changed in 1981. 
NHTSA began then to collaborate with the companies to protect 
hazardous windowshades. 

NHTSA does this yet today. It has refused all requests by safety 
advocates to have this dangerous system prohibited. All this is cov- 
ered in detail in my written statement. I want to urge the commit- 
tee, if it does nothing else as a result of this hearing to take one 
important step: demand that the car companies and NHTSA un- 
dertake an aggressive program to permit and encourage the discon- 
nection of windowshade devices on request of car owners who don't 
want those hazards in their cars any longer. 

Warning of the hazard is desirable but it does not eliminate the 
windowshade slack danger. An adequate corrective approach would 
involve not only warning owners of windowshade cars, and there 
are probably more than 100 million of those cars on the road today, 
that the slack device is hazardous, but it also would disconnect it 
for those who don't want to place their loved ones at risk. 

Pemonstrating.] 
am holding a belt retractor eouipped with a windowshade 
device. Note that the windowshade device can be removed by one 
snip of metal cutters lecving the rest of the belt in perfect operat- 
ing condition. There is absolutely no reason why this cannot be 
done for less than 50 cents in less than five minutes. Disconnection 
can be done in a moment at any dealership at little if any cost and 
has no effect on the belt's performance. 

But the companies refuse flatly to promote or provide this safety- 
enhancing step. They refuse to take out the slack. They even refuse 
to effectively warn motorists about this danger. We ask NHTSA to 
begin to implement the 1966 Motor Safety Act by banning unsafe 
windowshade belts and recalling belts that needlessly permit iiyury 
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or death. That also includes many of the passive belt designs and 
lap-only belts. 

The public depends on NHTSA to protect its safety in car crash- 
es; promoting disconnection of slack-inducing windowshade devices 
would be an excellent starting point. 

Madam Chair, you mentioned the absence of an NHTSA witness 
here this morning. If NHTSA were headed by a person as commit- 
ted to the public's health as former Surgeon General Koop was 
committed to the good of the public health, he would be here to tes- 
tify about money needed, staff needed and commitment offered to 
save lives in highway crashes. 

NHTSA is the single most important health agency in the 
United States, based on the numbers of deaths and injuries to 
people in this country. It is an outrage that we do not have a Sur- 
geon General Koop at the head of that agency. Thank you for 
asking us to be here. 

[Prepared statement of Benjamin Kelley follows;] 
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PRsparsd Statement op Benjamin Kelley, President, 
Institutk for Injury Reduction, Upper Marlboro, MD 

Chairwoman Sehrooder, members of the Committee, we ere 
Pleased to respond to your invitation to appear at this 
bearing. 

The Institute for Injury Reduction is a non-profit 
public service organization founded by attorneys 
representing people injured by unsafe products. We undertake 
rssearch and public education programs to reduce the 
; -evalence of such products and the injuries they cause. Our 
membership is open to all individuals and groups who share 
this goal. 

Today you are holding hearings into the steadfast 
refusal of the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration to take action against three notorious motor 
vehicle design features that needlessly cause, allow or 
aggravate injuries to children, adults and 
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families in car crashes. They are (I) slack-inducing 

; ndowahade* seat belt designs, (2J -passive" belts, and (3) 
lack of truck underride protection* 

Bach is an example of the continuing failure of the 
leadership of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
to protect the nation's motorists from needless, catastrophic 
injury on the highways. By itself, each is so egregious as to 
warrant a separate Congressional investigation. Together, they 
define the pattern of NHTSA's systematic, decade-long malfeasance 
<>f its statutory duty to set motor vehicle safety standards that 
protect children, adults and families from ravaging harm in 
entirely foreseeable car crashes, and to recall vehicles that 
inflict such harm. 

The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 is 
unconditional in its mandate that NBTSA must set adequate vehicle 
safety performance standards and recall unsafe vehicles. 5 
NHTSA's leadership since 1981, however, has seen fit essentially 
to scrap that mandate and, instead, to leave motor vehicle safety 
regulation up to the companies that make the vehicles* (For 
example, those companies were bitterly opposed to providing air 
bags in new cars, so NHTSA in 1981 undertook to kill the "passive 
restraint* standard, it took a Supreme Court decision to breathe 
life back into that vitally important regulation.*} 

The laissez-faire attitude of NHTSA's current leadership was 
stated as follows in a 1988 rulemaking document: "As a policy 
matter, the agency has generally concluded thot there is no 
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compelling safety need for it to set when vehicle manufacturers 
•re voluntarily taking the desire** steps absent any Federal 
requirement to do so,*- (Nor, it should be added , when they are 
Bfifc taking such steps.) Does such a policy square with the Act's 
purposes? 

We think not. The Act's framers saw that "the unconditional 
imposition of mandatory standards at the earliest practicable 
date is the only course commensurate with [reducing) the highway 
death and injury toll," and that -the promotion of motor vehicle 
safety through voluntary standards has largely failed. <w 
NHTSA's -volunteerism" policy thus would turn the Act and its 
goals into confetti - and in too many instances, including those 
being examined in today's hearings, that is what already has 
happened. 

IIR has done extensive work in the "windowshsde" and 
"passive belt- injury areas, and you have asked me to addre , 
these. In addition, I have been deeply involved for many years in 
the matter of injuries caused by lack of adequate truck underride 
protection. Materials bearing on that issue, which may be helpful 
to your investigation, have been provided to your staff for 
inclusion in the hearing record. In addition we have provided the 
staff with a documentary film, -Underride,- which I produced in 
1973 at the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, bringing to 
the attention of NBTSA and Congress the seriousness of these 
injuries and the availability of design count ermeasures to them. 
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Turning now to NHTSA' t failure to use its rulemaking or 
recall powers to remove unsafe seat belt designs from the 
marketplace t 

Seat belt designs are like vaccines* Some vaccines are less 
effective than others in eliminating target diseases. Some have 
detrimental side effects ranging from discomfort to the actual 
causation or aggravation of other diseases. So it is with belt 
designs? some are less effective than others, and some are 
downright dangerous in that they can cause or aggravate injury. 

What is NHTSA' s leadership doing about such designs? nothing 
at all. It is failing to warn the motoring public about 
inadeguate or hazardous belts. It is failing to take recall 
action against such belts* And, with one exception, it is failing 
to set standards to preclude such belts in the future. 

The exception is belts in rear outboard seating positions. 
In 1989, belatedly and only after the industry had agreed, NUTS A 
published a requirement that those positions be provided with 
lap-shoulder belt combinations, thus at long last eliminating the 
deadly hazards of lap-only rear outboard belts in new ^ars.' 
Those hazards had been known for decades by the car companies and 
NHTSA* , but it took lawsuits by injured people 7 , a critical 
report by the National Transportation Safety Board*, and vocal 
outrage by some safety groups to force this change ♦ Even today, 
NHTSA ' s administrator refuses to warn the public about rear lap- 
belt injury hazards in existing cars or effectively to promote 
retrofitting of those cars with lap-shoulder belt systems. 
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As a role, inaction carries the day when unsafe belts are 
brought to NHTSA's attention. The agency's failure to either 
recall unsafe passive belt designs - also the subject of this 
hearing - or to set standards precluding them in the future 
exemplifies this. Attachment No. 1 to this testimony contains IIR 
materials addressing the injury-producing hazards of the two most 
common passive belt designs, which was the subject of a major IIR 
public education effort earlier this year. 

In the first design, the belt is attached to the door, thus 
allowing belted occupants to be ejected when the door opens. In 
the second, the passive shoulder belt is separate from the active 
lap belt - or, in som^ models, there is no lap belt at all. The 
dire injury-producing hazards of shoulder belts without lap belts 
has been documented for decades*; Sweden, a nation with an 
exemplary record in motor vehicle safety regulation, forbids such 
belts. 10 In fact, NETS A once required, in FMV5S 209, that 
motorists be warned never to use shoulder belts without lap belts 
because of their injurious potential." But it has waived that 
earning for passive shoulder belts. 

The solution, of course, is for KBTSA to outlaw dangerous 
passive belt designs and, in addition, to require air bag-seat 
belt systems for front seat passengers. NBTSA's administrator has 
declined to take either step despite his agency's own data 
showing the superiority of the air bag-seat belt system. (See 
Attachment 3 to this testimony.) Last week, in a stunning 
commentary on NHTSA's indifference to vehicle safety progress, 
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Congress passed s law setting just such s requirement to take 
Effect in the lets 1990s." Congress did the job that NBTSA ' s 
administrator shouid have, but did not, carry out. 

The remaining subject ef thig hearing ^ ^ ^ 
slack belt hazard. 

Belt slack has been recognized for decades as a peril to be 
strictly avoided by car designers and car occupants." I„ a 
crash, slack can severely i^ or entirely nsgate ^ 
effectiveness by allowing the wearer's body to smash forward into 
hostile, injurious structures in the car's interior, in some 
cases, siacK can allow the occupant to come out of the belt 
entirely, leading to injuries in the vehicle or to ejection. 

Despite this, the device called the -window shade.- which 
actually produce8 and eneourages ha2ardous seat beu fliac ^ 

xntroduced into new car designs by domestic manufacturers in the 

19?0S - thB " th °- -nufacturers have equipped tens of 

Aliens of cars with the windowshade device as a st andard 
feature. And for the past decade, NHTSA has stood by, letting 
^hem get away with it. 

(Attachment No. 2 to this testimony ia a detaiIed 
chronological summary of key NBTSA, manufacturer and related 
documents bearing on the window shade's history. As appropriate 
the following discussion cites relevant items i„ th , t SUBanary ., 

The window shade, first developed by General Meters, is also 
^own as the -tension reliever- and -comfort future- - soothing 
names which mas, its de adly performance. The window shade permits 
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the shoulder portion of the belt to be made loose, either when 
the user pulls it into a slack position or when unintended slack 
creeps into the belt as the user moves about while operating the 
car, reaching for the radio or glove compartment, or otherwise 
moving about in the seat. It is impossible for the user to know 
just what movements will put unintended slack into the belt under 
what conditions, and therefore she or ho canno t know what 
movements to avoid. 

nee slack is present in the windowshade bolt, it will 
remain there unless the user becomes aware of it and makes a 
positive tugging action on the belt to cancel the slack. 
Sometimes the tugging action will fail to remove the slack, or 
will remove it only partially. It the slack is pooled behind the 
user, under the fold of a coat, or in ,omc other 

unnoticed location, the user will not notice it and will have no 
opportunity to remove it. Further, the slack may creep into the 
lap portion no well. 

If window charie slack is present in the belt when the oar 
ashes, it w A ll nQ t be canceled or retracted when the belt locks 
up. Unknown to most users, the belt will remain loose when the 
occupant's upper torso, propelled by the crash, hurtles forward. 
The belt will provide no protection until the body impacts the 
loose webbing. At that point, depending on the occupant's 
momenta and direction, it will provide diminished or no 
protection, m fact, in some crashes the loose webbing, when it 
is abruptly impacted by the occupant's body, may itself become a 
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cause of injury* It may seem beyond belief that car companies 

"aid force such a hazard on their customers and that NHTSA would 
allow them to do so* Yet this should not be surprising* These are 
the same companies which , after developing air bag passive- 
restraint technology in the early 1970s, kept it off the market 
for nearly twenty years - and the same NHTSA that tried in 1982 
to permanently kill the federal passive-restraint requirement. In 
that context, their actions to imperil motorists' lives with 
window shade belt slack devices, while repugnant, are consistent 
with their demonstrated antipathy to meaningful safety progress* 

The history of the window shade is a history of manufacturer 
and regulatory indifference to the safety of motorists - of 
putting manufacturer convenience and profit before injury 
prevention. 

The window shade came into being because in the earl*' 1970s 
GM and other domestic manufacturers did not care enough about 
safety to design their cars and seat belt systems so that the 
belts provided a comfortable fit for a wide range of user sizes 

nd shapes, i.e., without pressing too tightly against their 
bodies and without crossing and rubbing against their necks and 
faces. Meanwhile, a growing number of foreign manufacturers were 
developing well-fitting belts reflecting sensitive, user-friendly 
engineering and anchorage placement dictated by safety concerns, 
not cosmetic or stylist concerns. 

It was generally recognized in safety circles that the 
better the belt fit, the more likely the belt would be used. 
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Substantially higher U.S. belt use levels for foreign-built cars 
" *n for domestic-built cars appeared to bear this out. But the 
domestic companies seemed not to care; instead of designing b».its 
with user-friendly fitting characteristics they simply decide J 
beginning in the mid-1970s, to add window shades to their 
uncomfortable systems. The wearer who was bothered by a b*?lt 
cutting across a face or neck, or a belt pressing too tightly 
against the body, could -fix- the problem by putting slack into 
the belt - and in the process, putting herself or himself at 
increased risk of injury in a crash. 

Without doubt the system was responsible from its earliest 
introduction for deaths and injuries that would have been 
prevented by snug, well-fitting belt designs. However, these 
apparently went largely undetected. For one thing, belt use 
levels in the U.S. during the 1970s and early 1980s were quite 
low - never higher than 20 percent in observed use strveys. That 
meant that a relatively small population of motorists was exposed 
to the window shade slack hazard during its early years* 

Moreover - and of special importance - the window shade, 
while producing deadly slack, usually leaves no evidence in the 
wake of its harm, window shade belts are designed to cancel 
their slack and retract when the car door is opened or the belt 
is unbuckled. This means that after a crash has occurred and 
rescue operations are in progress, the very act of extricating 
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dead and injured occupants is likely to cause the incriminating 
4 -It slack to disappear . Thus the window shade, like an ice 
dagger that melts after the murder, is an untraceable agent of 

injury. 

As increasing numbers of domestically made cars were 
equipped with window shades during the late 1970s and early 
1980s* the device's hazards became apparent, as did the injuries 
it was producing. Court suits against manufacturers were filed as 
a result of such injuries." The National Transportation Safety 
Board began to urge NBTSA to prohibit or discourage the window 
shade, and - at least initially - NBTSA itself seemed responsive. 
(Attachment No. 2, Nos. 19, 24) In fact, during the late 1970s it 
appeared that the regulatory agency was prepared to stop the car 
companies from equipping their cars with window shades. 
Rulemaking proposals and contractor research reports published by 
NBTSA condemned the device and developed stringent test 
requirements to inhibit its slack-producing capabilities. 
(Attachment No. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10) 

But during the 1980s NBTSA, under changed leadership, 
reversed course. In response to manufacturer requests starting in 
1981, it delayed, then dropped, its slack-inhibiting test 
requirements. In its restraint-system rulemaking notices the 
agency began to characterize window shade slack hazards as 
-misuse" by belt wearers rather than misdesign by manufacturers, 
thus echoing one of GM's window shade defenses. It repeatedly 
denied petitions by safety advocates seeking recall of defective 
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window «hade belt system* and adoption of regulations to 
discourage future such system- And, it ignored NTSB 
recommendations that window shades be discouraged or prohibited, 
particularly because they could produce belt slack inadvertently, 
without the user's knowledge or wish. (Attachment No. 2, Ros. 11, 
1?, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23) 

NHTSA's justification for continuing to allow the window 
shade device became, during this period, that the device was 
needed because it increased belt use levels. Even if slack night 
produce injury - or so NHTSA claimed - the overall effect of the 
window shade's presence was to encourage larger numbers of people 
to use their belts* This also echoed a developing GM argument in 
defense of the window shade - one, however, which was entirely 
unsupported by research or other data. (In fact, during the 1970s 
<3t had fought NHTSA proposals to require more comfortable and 
better-fitting belts by repeatedly contending that making belts 
more useable was a proven way to encourage more people to use 
them, its new position, that window shades promoted use by making 
belts more comfortable, directly contradicted its old one. ) 
(Attachment No. 2, Nos. 4, 8, 9, 11, 18) 

The "increased use" position waa, of course, unfounded and 
untenable. As Australia, Sweden and the O.K. demonstrated years 
earlier, the only way to achieve durable and substantial belt use 
increases was through legislation - something that America had 
resisted and American car companies had declined to lobby for. 
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With or without vindovshads., bait, were not being used in 
important numbers in this country until the mid 1980., when 
State, increasingly began to enact belt u.e lew.. 

(At thi. point the companies did lobby vigorously for tho.e 
laws. Their purpose, which they failed to achieve, was to head 
off the passive restraint retirement promulgated in 1984 by 
NBTSA and the Department of Transportation under the Supreme 
Court decision reversing the Reagan Administration's attempt to 
kill the requirement.) 

The "increased use" argument remained unsupported until 
1989. Then, with GM funding, three researchers published a study 
claiming to show that window shade cars had higher belt use 
levels and lower injury levels than earlier non window shade 
care." The study, however, was fatally flawed in two obvious 
respects, « 8 described by subsequent analyses of the study." 

First, in comparing GM non window shade and window shade 
oars, it ignored the fact that the former were equipped with so- 
called Automatic Locking Retractor (ALR} belt systems, while the 
letter were equipped with Emergency Locking Retractor (BLR) 
systems • 

The difference - which had nothing to do with the 
windowshade device - was critical; ALR belts, which were hard to 
buckle and became uncomfortably tight when worn, have a well- 
doc-^ented history of discouraging people from using their belts. 
BLR systems, which GM introduced simultaneously with the window 
..hade device, were easy to don and more comfortable to wear. 
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BmconA , the GH-fund* -tody bad fiUd to account for .,. 
,M«.r.nc.. betwe.n the old.r non-vindew.hade — «* 
window .h.de ea*. - difference. «»ic b - tr ° n9ly th ° ir 

b.lt u.. end cr..h injury hi.tori... It wa. clear th.t th. <M- 
runded .tudy we. *ro..ly inc«pet.nt and th.t if re.ult. mieht 
Mvo been completely reversed had it accounted for the.. 

important an<* obvious factor*. 

Th „ „« * .hi. ^.b.h.»i.« b, ««T». a. »* <*!.« 

M „ t «.t«.r. ».in, .!«.»• *"'<»• l ' 

prevent their ^introduction. 

Hor, tragically, ha. there been any move by NHTSA to have 
the ,e hazardous .y.tem. recelled and corrected. A. atated, the 
, g .ncy ha. rented petition, for window .hade recall.. «*, and 
tb. menufcturer. ar. entirely willin* to leev. th..e de.dly 
da vice. on th. highway., —ning that a. more end more people 

. _ _«._«.» usa laws, more and more 
wear their belt, in reapon.e to state use laws, 

, . n th . riHk8 of increased cra.h injury due 
people will be exposed to the ri.K. 

to . lack in their belts. (Attachment Ho. 2, Hos. 21, 26, 30-33, 
in fa«t, NHTSA and the manufacturer, are even unwilling to 
di9 con,.n «d deactivate the window .hade device for car owner. 
„ho do not want it in their car and would pay for it. removal. 
Window shade deactivation is a simple procedure which doe. not 
.fleet the belt's operation in any way, other than to improve it 
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by rawing the risk of .lack. In 1989 HR naked the companies 
end th« federal agencies to inform motorists of tin hazards of 
ton windowshads and to arrange for dealers to deactivate the 
device on request. This entirely reasonable idea was rejected or 
ignored by tbe companies and NHTSA. To this day, dealers refuse 
to deactivate the windowshads for safety-conscious car owners who 
know that slack is bad and do not want it creeping into their 
belt system*, (attachment Ho. 2, Nos. 28, 29) 

What can be to reduce the window shade hasard that NHTSA and 
the domestic car companies have spawned in tens of millions of 
cars? First, NHTSA should immediately inform the public of the 
dangerous nature of this system, through a vigorous public 
information program that identifies cars equipped with window 
shadee. Second, it should cajole, urge and otherwise use its 
influence to induce the companies to deactivate window shades for 
all car owners requesting that safety precaution - at no charge 
if possible. Third, it should undertake recall actions against 
all such devices - a process that may take months or years, but 
is urgently needed to clear tha environment of these ticking time 
bomb!,. Fourth, it should adopt regulations precluding the future 
use of window shade devices in belt systems and requiring that 
belts be designed to fit comfortably and safely on a wide range 
of wearers, thus precluding any excuses for slack as a "comfort- 
feature. 

The likelihood that NHTSA will undertake any of these steps 
is virtually nil unless Congress requires them. The agency's 
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intransigence toward safety progress was demonstrated recently in 
its refusal to require full front seat air bags in future new 
cars, despite NHTSA'* own evidence that the air bag-seat belt 
combination is vastly superior to other restraint system* Last 
weak, Congress did what NHTSA should have done by enacting air 
bag requirements as part of the Transportation Bill - a sad 
commentary on the "safety" agency's behavior* 

Further , NHTSA has refused even to require that shoulder 
belts be equipped with adjustable anchorage points. Such 
anchorage points allow a wide range of users to position *Mir 
belts across their upper torsos rather than across their faces or 
necks* They are found on some cars as standard equipment. They 
would add only pennies to the cost 

of the car. They would make an important contribution to safe 
belt performance. Yet NHTSA recently rejected a petition to 
require them because , it found* they would not be cost effective 
and their safety benefits were "uncertain" • 

Auto safety regulation is in industry hands* NHTSA since 
196). has been headed by a series of totally unqualified, totally 
uncommitted bureaucrats whose apparent chief concern is pleasing 
the companies instead of protecting the public* They have 
squelched efforts by members of the agency's professional staff 
to move forward with needed safety standards and defect recalls, 
thus seriously demoralizing and frightening those members. Two of 
NHTSA ' s leadership bureaucrats have left to become paid witnesses 
on behalf of car companies in cases brought on behalf of people 
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injured by defective automobile.. 0» of them hud. *n induetry 
• "&Utioa to oppose fuel economy improvements. The incumbent boo 
attacked ufety advocates ao not credible end -lunatics"." 

The motoring public may believe that because ao agency 
called the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration exists 
in Washington, auto safety regulation is in good hands. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Auto safety is in dangerous 
hands. The motoring public is needlessly in peril and will .toy 
that way until NBTSA'e leadership is overhauled and its auto 
safety mission is restored to its original course. 
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Seat Belts by System Type" prepared by Donald 
Reinfnxt Cheryl I*- St. Cyr, William W. Hunter, 
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Research Center, Chapel Hill, N.C. X3 
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Calspan On-site Automatic Seat Belt Investigation 
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Calspan on-site Automatic Seat Belt Investigation 
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INSTITUTE FOR IXTURV RJCIK'CTION 
»Tft l*Wf NCt OfcoKfjP'M tfUUL£\ AKU 
HffTE 



Stataeat at Benjamin, BsUsxi 

Institute for In -jury Reduction » 
RgR Pgntg APT P H A T EC PR AT BEET HAZARDS 
April 23, 1321 

On behalf of the Institute's members and the Center for Auto 
Safety , which has joined us in this pre»a conference , thank you for 
being here. 

Starting in 1986 the U.S. Department of Transportation, through 
its National Highway Traffic Safety Admins trat ion (NBTSA), began 
requiring front-seat automatic restraint systems in new car a* The 
requirement/ Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 206 f was phased 
in starting that year and now applies to all new cars. 

The requirement has been a two-edged blade, cutting deaths and 
jries with one edge while increasing crash hazards with the 
other. 

On the beneficial side, FMVSS 208 permits manufacturers to equip 
their cars with driver-side or full-front-seat air bag systems plus 
manual lop-shoulder belts* That combination has been recognised for 
years as providing the best possible level of crash protection, 
especially in the higher-speed frontal impacts which account for 
the majority of deaths and serious injuries. On the detrimental 
side, the standard also permits manufacturers , if they do not want 
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. ovide air bags, to equip their cars with the ha*ard~prone 
Alternative - the automatic belt system. 

Even though air bags account for a relatively email share of the 
automatic restraint system* provided in new cars to date, NBTSA 
evaluations of their real-world craeh performance indicate that if 
full-front~seat air bags were in all passenger cars, vans, light 
trucks and utility vehicles, more than 7,00" deaths and 80,000 
injuries would be prevented annually. (IIR Testimony, March 21, 
1991, Senate Commerce Committee Consumer Subcommittee, hearings on 
S. 591.) 

It bears repeating that air bag technology - the very kind now 
bein*j praised by Lee lacocca and provided by many companies in at 
least some cars - has been feasible, economical and marketable 
since the early 1970s. It was solely because of the industry's 
resistance, both to implementing improving crashworthinees 
technology and to regulatory proposals for requiring it, that air 
bags ware pulled off the market in 1976 and kept off until a few 
j u4£s ago. 

The Supreme Court called the industry's campaign of resistance 
"the regulatory equivalent of war against the air bag". More than 
one million Americans have been fatalities or seriously-hurt 
casualties in it. 

A principal weapon in that war has been the automatic, or so- 
called passive, seat belt. Committed to undermining federal air bag 
requirements in the 1970s, the car companies developed automatic 
belt designs and presented them to the public. Congress and NBSTA 
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»«, a way to increase crash protection without providing air bags. 
Regulators modified their proposed -passive restraint" rules to 
permit automatic belts. We have asked yon here today to review the 
results of that decision and to urge that it be rescinded. 

In a moment we will describe for you the various automatic belt 
designs and demonstrate their hararde, which also are summarized 
in the attachment, -what i„ Hazardous About Automatic Belts?" 
{Attachment 2) These hazards and the injuries they produce are well 
known to researchers, government officials and, of course, the 
companies themselves, as shown in "Some Background Faets." 
(Attachment 3) 

One principal hazard stems from the door-mounted design of many 
automatic belt systems, that is, they are anchored so that when the 
door opens, the belt opens, permitti-g the occupant to be fully or 
partially ejected. Since doors open in an estimated 10 percent of 
crashes, the resulting exposure to severe or fatal injuries for 
door-mounted belt wearer, is substantial - and avoidable. 

Another major hazard is that many automatic belt designs either 
do not provide any kind of lap belt, or provide only a manual lap 
belt which require, a. much effort to put on a. the former, 
superior three-point manual deaigns commonly found n car. for the 
pa.t decade or .o. The -shoulder-only" design can cause very severe 
or fatal injuria, to the che.t, heart, and upper .pinal cord when 
occupy, .ubmarine under it becau.e they lack lower-tor.o 
r..tr.i„t. And, ab.ent a lap belt, occupant, can .ubmarine or roll 
out of these belts, leading to injuries from impacting interior 
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objects or from ejection* 

Early in the development of passive restraints it was believed 
that even though the performance of automatic belts might be 
inferior to manual three-point belts, their deficiencies would be 
offset by the increased belt use they would generate. That argument 
no longer is sufficient, nor has it been for some yeexs. One recent 
North Carolina study showed that use rates for manual belts, with 
or without air bags, have become nearly identical to those for 
automatic belts, and that the latter were more often worn 
incorrectly and dangerously* 

The passage of State mandatory belt use laws has been the chief 
driving force behind increased belt wearing* and it behooves auto 
manufacturers and the government to see that all occupants, both 
restrained and unrestrained, are given the best protective system 
possible. That system is the air bag combined with the manual lap- 
shoulder belt* 

To eliminate automatic belt hazards and insure the best 
restraint protection possible for the widest number of motorists, 
we are today making the following recommendations for action by 
government and the car companies: 

1« DOT/NBTSA - Initiate rulemaking to preclude all automatic 
belt designs that embody the two principal hazards found in these 
systems, i.e., door mounted belts and shoulder-only belts. 

2. DOT/NHTSA - Open investigations to determine the frequency 
and severity of injuries being permitted or caused by hazardous 
design characteristics of automatic belt systems, including door 
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mountings, shoulder-only designs , high-mounted hardware , end 
motorited operation* - and issue recall notices for those systems 
found to be hazardous. 

3. DOT/NHTSA - Publish consumer-information data showing the 
cooperative injury and fatality reduction performances of air 
bag/manual belt systems and automatic belt systems based on real- 
world crash experience to date. 

4. DOT/NHTSA - Initiate rulemaking to require full front seat 
air bag/manual belt systems in all new cars for the future* (If 
NHTSA fails to take this clearly and urgently needed step. Congress 
has readied legislation, s. 591, to do so.) 

5. Auto Manufacturers, DOT/NHTSA - Issue clear warnings to 
prospective purchasers, owners and users of cars equipped with 
automatic belts concerning their crash ha sards, including labels 
and other informational materials specifically describing the 
nature of injuries that can be caused by absence of a lap belt 
and/or ejection during a crash or rollover. 

We in the auto safety movement have been asking motorists to 
"buckle up* for many years. It is only right that those same 
motorists, now that they are buckling up in very large numbers, be 
given safe belts, and the best overall restraint systems, to do it 
with. 
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i~iioctiveoft»* Limits t Although wearing rates for VW 
"automatic* belts prior to State mandatory me laws were at 
leaat double those for manual VW belts, fatality rates per 
vehicle month for the former were only 20 percent lower than 
for the latter. (NHTSA Research Notes, "Volkswagen Restraint 
Systems end Fatality Rates," February 1990) 

• * • 

Two-Point Shoulder Belts Hot Permitted in Europe s The 
European Economic Community is among those jurisdictions 
that does not permit cars to be equipped with two-point 
shoulder-only belts, whether automatic or manual. That is, 
the automatic belt system sold in this country in large 
volumes by Volkswagen may not be sold in that manufacturer's 
own market. (EEC Council Directive 77/541, as amended) 



Shoulder-Only gftnjgexg 

'People Won't Use Lap Belt'* Ford, Chrysler, and most 
foreign manufacturers have chosen "automatic* shoulder belts 
that require the wearer to buckle a lap belt. GM has not, 
"mostly because people would tend not to use the additional 
lap belt.* (Mike Rains, GM systems manager for restraints, 
quoted in Law and Order magazine, March, 1991.) 



Two-Point Shoulder Belt Injuries Known Since 1968s "In our 
tests, the subjects received fatal trauma. This [shoulder- 
only belt} system not only does not provide pelvic 
restraint, which allows the subject's lower torso to swing 
forward and rotate out of the belt at impact (unless stopped 
by striking the instrument panel, car door, or other 
■trueture), but in side impact produces an extremely lethal 
whipping action in which the body literally rotates about 
and out of the belt. There have been several studies of 
injuries attributed to this type of belt - including data on 

■£ P***""* a ruptured spleen, end sternal fracture." 
(Pathology of Trauma Attributed to Restraint Systems in 
Crash Impacts, Richard C. Snyder, PH.D., et al. Aerospace 
Medicine, August, 1968) 
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"**n*t Use Shoulder-Only Belts': "However, we suet *. 
against thoss advocating the use of the single diagonal 
only (with no lap belt) as an adequate seat belt 
system. ..the results to date do indicate strongly that thia 
can be a highly dangerous device.* (Seat Belt Injuries in 
Impact, Snyder et al. Federal Aviation Administration AO 698 
289 , March, 1969) 

'Increased Use' Rationale Fading: An early defense of 
"automatic" belts was that even though they might provide 
less protection than manual belts, this would be offset by 
the increased wearing levels they would generate. But a 
University of North Carolina study has found that for 
recent-model cars {198 J and later), belt use rates for 

automatic 11 belt cars are roughly the same as those for 
manual-belt cars and air bag cars - 79,6 percent, 73.9 
percent and 76.3 percent, respectively. (-Osage Patterns and 
Misuse Rates of Automatic Seat Baits by System Type,- 
Highway Safety Research Center, University of North 
Carolina, October 1990) 



Misuse A Greater Problem with 'Automatic' Belts x The same 
study found a "distressing- level of misuse for automatic 
Delta, including excessive slack, discornsction, belts under 
arms, and failure to conrect the manu*i lac belt, ("Ssago 
Patterns and Misuse Rates of Automatic Se* k * Belts by System 
Type, Highway Safety Research Center, University of North 
colina, October 1990) 

fcteUffh PMqexs From Automatic R*lt ft 



^cUoft* Mora Commons When the doors of a v*;,icla open in 
a cxash, the risk *f. occupant ejection is greater for 
ve>u.eles pipped with automatic seat baits than for those 
!?^£5*vJ £th bolts- \ 1938 KSTSA Research Note 

rl™^**^^* Toyota (automatic) belts r^netd ejections 
I^^ft^! Tl th ncn : N>Xt bttt probably not to the earns 

•^Tt- thr^ -point mar^ l belts.* f Nation^ highway 
Traffic safety Administer .tx.n Research Note, <«SuceT 
Ky lijJi Toyota uressidaa with Automatic Belts," 
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C frn notn of Door Opening in Crash* "Pat* from [Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety} investigation.. .indicate that 
latehea opening and tearing off are a frequent occurrence in 
towaway crashes. Trained inveetigatore examined each vehicle 
in detail « They found that 10 percent of the vehicles had 
experienced door opening during the crash and an additional 
2*3 percent had door latches torn away from their 
mounting. ..Clearly, more than one out of ten ia too high a 
rate of door and latch failures (Motor Vehicle Crash 
Injury Patterns and the Virginia Seat Belt Law, Lostina et 
al, Insurance institute for Highway Safety, 1990.) 



GM Knew* "During a 30 mph lateral dolly rollover test 
conducted using the FMVSS 208 test procedure, a passive 
shoulder belt restrained, 50%tilc dummy initially positioned 
in the outboard front seating position on the low side of 
the vehicle was completely ejected from the passenger 
compartment. We believe this result demonstrates that a 
belt type pelvic restraint must be combined with the passive 
shoulder belt to provide the same degree of occupant 
protection during rollover accidents as the current active 
lap-shoulder belt system provides.** (" General Motors 
Corporation Response to the Deparanent of Transportation 
Proposal on Occupant Crash Protection," OST Docket 44, 
Notice 76-8 r September 17, 1976) 
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WHAT IS BMABBSBS APOTT 
APTOMATIC BELT nr^Tfys? 



Automatic belt designs vary. The following list points 
out the chief designs and, where applicable, their hazards i 

1. Two-Point Door-Mounted i Founa on many Volkswagen vehicles 
manufactured during the mid-1970s to early 1980s, and again 
since 1985. Also found on Hyundai vehicles manufactured 
during the late 1980s. Hazards include the following* 

-MP LflB PftU* This allows forward motion of the lower body 
in a crash. Also allows the body to submerge from or roll 
out of the belt system, depending on the crash 
configuration, which may lead to injury from impact with 
internal structure or ejection through windows or sunroofs. 
Can produce serious or fatal injuries to the chest, heart 
and upper spinal column from "hanging* injuries caused by 
the shoulder-only design. 

-PQ9r-KTOntSd* If the door opens in a crash or while the 
vehicle is in motion, the occupant may be ejected since the 
belt is fastened to the door and no lap belt is provided to 
prevent even partial ejection, 

-Pfrgg-Bfrgntftti Hart "fire* The belt release hardware is 
mounted at the top of the door, where in a crash it is 
vulnerable to impact from outside objects or objects in the 
which can trigger the belt release mechanism and leave 
HlwT nt unbelted. Also, the rigid, unyielding hardware 
itaeix, located near the wearer's head, becomes an injurious 
structure in a crash. ; 



2 :wT h f oe " Poln ^ Door-Kountedi Found on many General Motors 
v^}f« ~wf«*ured since 1985, as well as some Japanese 
vehicles. Hazards include the following i 

-2Q2X^i2imS£&i If the door opens in a crash or while the 
venicie is in motion, the occupant may be ejected since the 
belt is fastened to the door. 

^iffok* f?* 8 ^sterns are equipped with -windowshade* 
tension relievers which induce slack into the system, 
further negating the belt's effectiveness in a crash. 
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USAGE PATTERNS AND HISUSE RATE! AUTOMAT SEAT 
BELTS BY SYSTEM TYPE 

Donald V. Relnfurt 

Charyl L. St. Cyr 

William V. Runeer 

Highway Safety Research Center 

University of Worth Carolina 

Chapel Hill. North Carolina 

ABSTRACT 

it*. ? 1- * tu4y fiXM5lned belt usage by drivers of 
«I51 late model car* in North Carolina equipped with a 
variety of restraint system types. Of special interest 
was the usage of shoulder and/or lap belts for both 
notorized and non-motorized automatic seat belt systems. 
Tor comparison purposes, data *ere also collected on us.gm 
rates for three-point manual systems. Usage rates are 
provided by restraint type (automatic belt, air bag, 
manual belt), by make/model and by driver characteristics 
lege, sex and race). Hi s h«st usage rat ea (79.6E) *« r . 

5fVr #2 i^ 0 "*! 16 b#lts £<,lloved traditional manual 
til klV ra *««Int^ provided in air bag -equipped 
** r * Althou t h th« shoulder belt was utilised in 

94.2 percent of the motorized belt cars such as the Ford 
Tempo and Toyota Cemry, the accompanying lap belt was 
fastened in only 28. 6X of these vehicles. Among the 
automatic belt systems, the non-motorized automatic 
lap/shoulder combination, such as used by General Motors 
and Honda, was the least frequently utilized (76. 91). 
Misuse of the shoulder belt (e.g.. excessive slack, 
detached from the door, placed under the arm) was found in 
nearly six percent of the sample. As a result of this 
survey along with one conducted by the US DOT, it would 
appear that increased public Information and education 
concerning these new restraint systems is warranted. 



SEAT BELTS h* a now been required In passenger vehicles 
for over two decades; lap belts were required In 1966 and 
lap and shoulder belts In I9a8. The early lap and 
shoulder belt systems were not connected (a four-point 
system), but interconnected lap/shoulder belts (a three- 
f«;H? *y« tM ») b«ca»e standard In 1974. Through the early 
I980's. however. U.S. se.t belt use rates were * 

34th ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE MEDICINE 
October 1-3. 1990. Scottttefe. Amon* 
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epprdsinataly 10-15 percent, so that the vast pij ty of 
Motor vehicle occupants vere electing not to use ^eir 
available restraints. 

In 1974 an Ignition Interlock ays ten was required on 
all nan ear** such that they would not atart unless tho 
driver lap/afiouldar bolt was engaged. Hovever, this 
system vaa ao unpopula that Congress alao rapoalad tho 
interlock rula offoct&vo February 1975* 

Thm knowledge about dealgsi and Implementation of air 
bags in motor vehicles ha* baao available for several 
decades, yet movement to require thoaa automatic devieas 
•haa been quits slow. Many highvay safoty specialists faol 
that thai protracted arguing between aaat bolt and air bag 
advocates ovor which system should bo praforrad was a 
major factor in holding dovn tha § sat bolt usa rata in tha 
U.S. thus maintaining tha status quo fro* around 1975 till 
1984. this dichotomy did not exist in Europo and, 
Australia, and many of thosa course las had high bolt usa 
rstos in tha 1970*0 and 1980*s. 

Tannassaa bacaa* tha first stato to pass a child 
passangar safaty law in 1977, and many atatas follovad 
suit ovor tha noxt feu years* ly 1985 all SO atatas hsd 
such s lav in placo. This activity say hava holpad to 
initiato tho movement that vas to com in ragard to adult 
bait lavs. 

In 1984, Federal Notor Vshiclo Safaty Standard 
(FHVSS) 209 vaa amended to promulgate tho usa of automatic 
protoction in notor vehicles. A phase* in vas sat up such 
that oil cars manufactured during tho 1990 modal yaar and 
latar would bo required to hava soma form of automatic 
pro toot ion that vould moot fadaral crash tast require- 
ments. Tho four-year phase-in took placo in tho following 
manner* 102 of all 1987 modal yaar cars sold in tha U.S. 
vara raquirad to havo automatic protection; 25X of 19S8 
modal yaar cars* 4QX of 1989 modal yoar cars} and 100X of 
ail 1990 modal yoar cars* 

taring tha early-to-mid 19IQ 9 e, thm suto manufac- 
turers began promoting thm passage of mandatory bolt use 
lavs (KUL's), no doubt aided by the prospect of possibly 
not having to moot thm automatic project loii phase-in 
schedule if tvo-third* of tho U.S. population vere covered 
by adequate MUL's. In 1984, Kav York became tho first 
state to raqulto bolt use by drivers ond front ssst occu- 
pants. By tho ond of 1985* f if toon additional atatas 
plus tho District of Columbia had pmsMmd mandatory usm 
Isys. Although therm havo boon repeals of MUL's by four 
states, as of April 1993 therm vara bolt lavs in 33 atatas 
plue tho District of Columbia that covered mora than 93 
percent of tho U.S. population. 

Although much of tho U.S. population van covered by 
bolt lavs* thm federal government on other grounds 
declined to overturn thm amendment to FKVSS 208 that 
required thm automatic protection phase- in. Initially thm 
majority of vehicles with automatic restraints vera 
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equipped vith automatic 3nt k elts. Ho* ^ere f* en 
increased production of driver air bag* *Mch will 
eventually also include rfghw front-seat passenger air bag 
aystems. Tim a a air bag rostrslnt system* eru supplemental 
system* designed to activate in frontal and frontal 
obi i quo collisions only. Therefore, it is Uportant for 
thai threc-pofnt iinul seat belts to bo used by air bag* 
equipped aut mobile drivers. 

Relatively little is known about the usage of auto* 
vatic seat belts by the population-at-risk or the effec- 
tiveness of these systcr* to crashes. The same can bo 
aaid with respect to the effectiveness of the supplemental 
air bag system* in reducing deaths and injuries, In t9f|, 
Chi and Reinfurt reported on a study involving rone lQ # 33d 
Volksvagen Rabbits involved H crashes. The dataset con* 
elated of both manual restraint system Rabbits ae veil as 
automatic shoulder belt/knee bolster restraint Rabbit** 
They concluded that the automatic belt Rabbits experienced 
between 20 and 30 percent fever serious and fatal injuries 
than their counterparts to Rabbits vith conventional 
three-point belt systems. The overriding factor for this 
reduction ves the increase (at least two-fold) in the belt 
usage rates in the automatic bolt Rabbits. This study 
concluded that, when used, the two belt systems are 
equally effective in reducing serious injuries. 

More recently t Hash (19S9) reports on the effective- 
ness of automatic belts in reducing fatality rates in 
Toyota Crsssidas. Comparing Toyota Cressidas equipped 
with motor-driven automatic belts stnee 1911 with similar 
Nissan Maxima's equipped vith three-point manual belts and 
using data from the fatal Accident Reporting System, he 
concluded that the fatality reduction effectiveness for 
the Toyota automatic belts ts approximately 40 percent. 
This la consistent with the existing estimates of the 
effectiveness of manual restraint system* In fatality 
reduction (Par tyke, 198S). 

Automatic seat belts are available in three besic 
designs. W produced the first automatic beita in its 
1975 Rabbit models. These consisted of two-point shoulder 
belta attached to the upper rear of the front door and 
connected to a take-up raei located between the front 
easts, lower body restraint was provided by a knee bol- 
ster since no lap belts were provided. These bolts warm 
detachable but an ignition Interlock was installed to 
encourage usage. 

With the 1981 Cresslda, Toyota introduced a aocend 
design which is a two-point motorized automatic belt 
system. The belt is a motor-driven* oon-detachabie 
automatic shoulder harness. Also included are manual Imp 
belta along with a knee bolster. 

Tfto third typo of automatic belt used extenalvely by 
General Motors end Honda ia a three-point non-motorised 
belt mounted near the upper and lower roar edge of the 
front door of thm vehicle. There arm variations on 
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these bole systems, such as the two-point automatic 
' shoulder belt along with a Mutual Up belt found in ell 
1990 Ws. 

Again, as the majority of automatic belt system ere 
detachable end also ere not accompanied vith ignition in* 
terlcck eystems, relatively little is known ebouw the 
acceptance of these systems by the motoring public* The 
usage in crashes reported by Chi and Reinfurt (1981) sug- 
gested usaga rates for tha su terns tic baits roughly two- 
fold that of the manual belts — at laast in W Rabbits. 
Tha sstinstes ranged from 17 to 42 percent for manual 
belts versus 43 to 74 percant for automatic baits based on 
crash data from New York, North Carol in*, Maryland and 
Colorado. 

With respect to belt usage in the populatien~at-risk, 
a study conducted by Williams* Wells, Lund and Teed (1989) 
showed significantly higher belt usage rates for drivers 
vith automatic restraints compared vith manual belts. 
Additionally, there were differences vith regard to lap 
belt use among the various automatic systems. The data 
vera comprised of 1987 model year vehicles observed in 
different suburban areas of Washington, D.C. , Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Philadelphia. The authors concluded that 
soma manufacturers vera indaad mora succassful than others 
in providing automatic belt systems that result in high 
usage rates. 

The most extensive study to date was "conducted in 
conjunction tfith the NHTSA's annual belt survey in 19 
cities (Bowman and Rounds, 1989). As an add-on to their 
regular national survey of belt usage across the United 
States, information vas collected during 1987 and 1988 on 
a total of 21,308 drivers in automatic belt passenger 
cars. The results from this study provide usage rates by 
type of automatic belt systems by manufacturer and make/ 
modal. Comparisons are made vith manual belt usaga and 
also by model year groups. Results are limited to 
shoulder belt usaga only beeause tha ears observed vera 
not necessarily stopped. In addition, these results are 
strictly for urban vehicles and do not include information 
on driver characteristics such as age. race, and sea. 

To close seme of these gaps in the data, the Highway 
Safety Research Center collected bait use data in cars 
equipped vith automatic belts, along vith air bag and 
manual belt vehicles (as a baseline;. The goal vas to 
provide knovledge about vhether some belt systems vera 
more acceptable (i«e«, uaed) then others, and vhether 
drivers vith air bsgs actually use their available belts. 
Comparisons are made vith the U.S. DOT 19 -city survey 
vhere appropriate. 

METHOD 

.To obtain data on the use of restraints in ears 
equipped vith automatic restraints (lap/shoulder belts 
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and/or air bags), supplement 'at. war. .--.I l«c*a« aa part 
of an on-going statewide bal i. eurv.y for Hoeth 
Carolina. Data vara collected In January -F.bniary, IW. 
Juna-July. 1919. and January-March. 1990. Obaanrara vara 
sent to Ilinal- or stop-controlled Infection. ac.tt.rad 
across tha State, both In rural and In urban locations. 
Tha requirement for sl|nal- or stop-controlled intereec- 
tlon. was to anabl. tha data collectors to ^j.ctlr 
ascartaln lap bait uaa - an assantlal Ingredient of thla 

* 0rV *St.rtinf with ood.l y..r 1986. p.ss.nger cars hev. 
bean required to have center, high-mounted raar broke 
lights. And starting with tha 1987 model vehicle*, eome 
of tha new ears vara also required to hava «««<>••*;« 
rastralnts -- althar air baga or automatic scat 
Thus, tha obs.rv.rs focused on c.r. with tho^ »*•" 
mounted braka light, with tha exception of VW Rabblta, 
which hava had a portion of thalr v.hlel.s equipped with 
ascitic baits sine, nodal y.ar 197$. Sine, only 10 
percent of th. 1987 model y.r c.r. ""J^*"*** **" 
automatic restraint, and 25 percent of th. 1988 med.ls. 
th. d«ta collectors vara trained to r.cognlee th. various 
«akes and models likely to be equipped with » ute " t J c 
restraints by visiting automobile dealar showroom* and 
studying tha available literature. Hov.ver. th. data were 
not rastrieted only to air b«i or sutomatlc seat bait 
vehicles, as information was needed for new nodal vehicles 
equipped only with manual bolts which would s.rv. .. 

bas.lln. data. . . 

The data collectors worked In pairs at these varloua 

controlled intersections. One observer 
(under 25. 25-54. 55 end older), race (white, non-white J. 
and sea of th. driv«r; bait type (e.g.. ootorlted auto- 
matic shoulder bait v». manual three-point system) j and 
usage of tha lap and of tha should.r bait. In addition, 
this observar recorded aiausa which included tha belt 
being unhooked fron tha mounting position, eseesslve 
slack, or tha shoulder belt placed under tha arm of the 

drlV *The second observer, positioned toward the rear of 
tha vehicle, first determined that there was a 
high-mount.d brake light present or els. that tha **blele 
was a VW Rabbit and hence an eligible vehicle, recorded 
the license plate number for cere with North Carolina 
license plates and provided a description of the car. 
namely, the make and model a« wall as body stylo 
two-door va. four-door v.. station wagon), the <*"«*P 
tion of th. vehlcl. was necessary to confirm the subse 
«uant moteh with th. North Caroline vehicle "Juration 
data ainee. when th«r. is • vehlcl. tran.f.r. the licena. 
plat, steye with th. own.r. Thus. th.ro 1. J Period •€ 
tla. .ft.r this tr.nsfer wh.n th. old plit. is on th. new 
vehlcl. but the registration file Information h*a not yet 
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baen updated. Therefore, to guarsntae that the -userved 
license pitta corresponds to tho vohleto data en the 
registration file, this additional description of tho ear 
vaa required. Data on belt use for a total of 4820 cara 
vara col lac ted during these throa sampling periods* 

To determine tho typo of rostra Int system instelled 
In tha vehicle, it vss necessary to obtain tha vahlcla 
idantif I cation number (VIN)* This is available on ti*e 
North Carolina regietration filo for sit cara ragiatarad 
In tha State. Thus* oach of tho obsarvod lieanaa plato 
numbers was ehaekad against tha vahlcla ragistration filo. 
If tha doaeriptton c£ tho vahlcla agraad with that on tha 
ragistration f 11a, than tha VIM from tho filo vas raoordod 
for that vahlcla. Otharviso It vas necessary to exclude 
that vahlcla from tha study Of tho initial 4820 cars 
obtsrvad, soma 4225 vchlclce (or 87*71) matched tho data 
on tha raglatratlon fits, and honca had appropriate VIN's. 

Using VINDICATOR, tho VIN-decoding softvaro psekago 
davolopad by tha Insuranco Institute for Highway Safaty 
(IXKS), tha sample VIN's vara dacodad to obt «n restraint 
typo. Tho rasultlng lavals of restraint. typ> provided by 
this program ara manual three-point belts, sir bags, or 
automatic sost belts* Soma 4151 VIN's vara dacodad using 
tha VINDICATOR package (i.e.. 86. IX of the original 
sample). 

As with the U.S. DOT study, there vsa particular 
Interest In the types of automatic seat baits tho 
motor Is ed two-point belts, tho non-aotorised shoulder belt 
only, and the non-motor ired three-point (I.e., automatic 
shoulder/automatic lap combination) bait. In ordr * to 
provide this level of detail, the maka/sodel end del 
year information from the VINDICATOR program vaa used, 
slong vith detailed documentation on specific type of 
automatic belt system provided annually by NKISA. IIKS, 
and also Ceico Automobile insurance Company. 

Thus, the final study sample eonaisted of belt usage 
by system type for 131 driver* vith manual three-point 
holts, 230 vith air bags (along vith three-point manual 
belts), and 3,090 vith automatic seat belts. Of these 
3,090, there vero 413 mot or! tad automatic shoulder/manual 
lap belts, 148 non-motorised automatic shoulder belts, 
2,511 non-motorised euu^tle shoulder /autoaM tie lap 
belts, and an additional 11 non-motorized belt vith type 
unknown* 

RESULTS 

The distribution of the study sample of 4,*S1 drivers 
of late model passenger care to shown in Teble 1 by re- 
straint type eystem. The majority (74+4Z) of tho sampled 
vehicles hod automatic meet belts, S.S percent had air 
bage vith manual three-point belts s^d the remaining 20.1 
percent had manual three~polnt belts without air bags* As 
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there vere only 21 cars with non-moto*< automatic 
shouider/aanuai Up belt system (e.g. p 1990 modml W 
Jette), they vere combined with the «ort common automatic 
shoulder holt only system (e.g., W Rabbit). The column 
Identified as "Shoulder Belted I" represents drivers where 
the shoulder belt vss in use. The next column, labeled 
"Correct Usage X" indicates that the entire system vss 
being used appropriately. As will be seen, the tuin 
instance of disuse vss when there vss « manual lap belt 
that vas not buckled. The final column presents the 
results frott the US DOT 19-ctty survey of driver automatic 
belt use rates (sse Bowman and Rounds , 1993). 



Table 1 - Percent Shoulder Belted and Percent Correctly 
Restrained by Restraint Type 

19 City 

Shoulder Correct Shoulder 
Restraint Belted Usage Belted 



Typ* 


Total 


X 


I 


X 


Auto Salt 


3090 


79.6 


68. S 


88.7 


Motoritedi 

Auto S/Kanual L 


413 


94.2 


28.6 


97.2 


Non-Motorized: 
Auto S 

Auto S/taito L 
Typo Unknown 


US* 
2518 
U 


si. a 

76.9 
90.9 


75.7 
74.9 
81.8 


81.3 
76.9 


Air Bag 


230 


73.9 


73.5 




Manual Belt 


.831 


76.3 


73.8 




Overall 


4151 


78.6 


70.0 





*U8 • 127 (Auto S) ♦ 21 (Auto S/Manual L) 



It should be no^ed that in both the air bag cars and 
the l ifmal belt cars, shoulder belt usage percentages 
correspond to usage of three~polnt manual belts provided 
by these vehicles. 

For the full sample, there vas at least a shoulder 
belt used in 78*6 percent of the cases. When tool' ,g at 
"correct usage," the percentage drops to 70.0 pe* ant. 
This rather high usage is partly due to the observations 
focusing en new ssodel cars (basically 1986 and later model 
years) end also the sampling being carried out in North 
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Carolina wh*r* bolt us*ige in the population has b< -.v. 
approximately 60 percent for the last several years. 

Results of applying Pearson's Chi-square test 
indicate that there Is a significant difference in 
"shoulder baited" usage rates among drivers of vehicles 
equipped with automatic baits, (manual belts* or eir bags 
(Chi-square - 7.5, df • 2, p * G.02). Shoulder belt usage 
is highest for drivers with automatic belts </9.6Z) 
compared with 76*3 percent for manual belts and 73.9 
percent for air bags. Vithin the automatic restraint 
systems, there is also a significant difference in 
"shoulder belted" usage rates (Chi-square - 67,7, df - 3, 
p < .001) , The generally non-detachable notorized systems 
have the highest usage rates, namely 94.2 percent. This 
was followed by the automatic shoulder belt system with 
83.8 percent* and, somewhat lower et 76.9 percent, the 
three-point automatic shoulder belt combined with the 
automatic lap belt as Is corara ^ily found In Central Motors 
and Honda vehicles* 

A special feature of this study was the determination 
of not only shoulder belt usage but also lap belt use. 
This is particularly important in cases where the lap belt 
must be fastened separately, such as In the Toyota Camry 
and Cress ida and the ford Tempo and Escort. As is seen In 
Table t» * in the case of the non-motorized automatic 
shoulder/automatic lap belt, generally when the belts are 
used, ttiey are used correctly (76.91 vs 74.-9X, respec- 
tively). For the non-motorised automatic shoulder belt 
systems, the drop from 83.8 percent belted to 75.7 percent 
correctly belted Is mainly attributable to the 21 vehicles 
for which the lap belt must be buckled manually (e.g., 
1990 model -V Jett*). 

Por the increasingly popular motorized automatic 
belts where the shoulder belt is motor-driven and a 
separate lap belt must be manually attached, there is a 70 
percent decline in correct usage going from 94.2 percent 
usage (I.e., "Shoulder Belted X") down to 28.6 percent 
where the lap belt Is also manually attached (i.e., 
"Correct Usage X"). Often motorists would tell the data 
collectors that "they Ju*t forget to buckle the lap belt" 
or that "they didn f t know that they had a lap belt." Por 
whatever the reason, it is clear that the drivers with the 
motorited shoulder belt* are most often negleetlng to use 
the important manual lap belt. See Figure 1 for usage 
rate comparisons across restraint types. 

Comparing the second and final columns of Table 1, it 
Is of interest to note that the results from the urban DOT 
study are relatively similar to those found in North 
Carolina. Again, highest shoulder belt use rates (97.21 
DOT ve 94.2% HX.) were seen with the motorized automatic 
belts and lowest for the non-motor! ted automatic shoulder/ 
automatic lap belt combination (identical at 76. 9X). 
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Percent*?* 

Figure 1, Percent ShouMer BelUrfvi Perterrt 
Correctly Belted by Restraint Type 

Not* vas Mdi by the observers of obvious mi fuse of 
the shoulder belt portion. Categories of *t*use included 
(!) belts that were unhooked from the door mounting, 
(2) shoulder belts vith obvious excessive slack (i.e., 
being "too loose* with at toast six Inches of extra bolt 
webbing) and (3) shoulder bolts worn under the are. Tho 
most conaon font of elfuse vas tha thou Ida r bait boing 
"too loose.** In 3.0 percent of tho cases (i.e.* 126 
drivers), tharo vas obvious excessive slack in tho 
shoulder bolt* In an additional 1,5 porcant of tho cases, 
tho drlvar vas veering tho shoulder bolt undtmoath tho 
arm. And in anothor 1.3 percent of tho cases, tho driver 
had dataehod tho shoulder bolt from tho door Mounting. 
Thus, overall nearly sis percent of tho drivers observed 
in this survey vero veering their shoulder belt 
incorrectly. 

The nest tvo tabtes deal vith belt use by ear manu- 
facturer and by make and model vithin automatic bolt typo. 
For tho tost part results ere limited to thoso subgroups 
vith reasonable sample sizes. 

Toblm 2 displays belt usage by restraint typo across 
manufacturer. First, for «ch eanufecturer . the percent- 
age distribution by restraint typo is given. For example* 
in our survey 21 .ft percent of the Chrysler products hod 
automatic belts and 19*1 percent had air bags vith the 
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Table 2 - tele Usage by Restraint Type 
Across Manufacturer 



Shoulder Correct 



>f#Wl* AMU 


Manufacturer (Z)* 


TotaJ 




usage 


* o oritad 


Chrysler (21.6) 
Ford (61.1) 
Toyota (93.1) 


35 
181 
122 


82.9 
94.5 
. 96.7 


37.1 
26.0 
28.7 


Noii- 

Hotoriied 


W (97.0) 
CM (91.8) 
Honda (72.6) 


233? 
193 


S7 ft 

Of «o 

76.9 
77.7 


117 ft 

Of • o 

74.8 
76.7 


None 


Merc.da* (0) 

Volvo (0) 


«... 


— 


— 


Air Bag 


Chrysler (19.8) 
rord (9.5) 
Toyota (.76) 


32 
28 


68.8 
78.6 


68.8 
78.6 




VU (0) 
CN (.OS) 
Honda (3.8) 


10 


50.0 


50.0 




He read ft* 

a a *0 8a W U la# V aW m %a? VB* 0 # 

Volvo (21.9) 


01 

AO 


fift ft 

BO . 0 

90.0 


Afl a 
90.0 


Manual Belt 


Chryaisr (58.6) 
rord (29.4) 
Toyota (6.1) 


95 
87 


71.6 
72.4 


70.5 
69.0 




VU (3.0) 
CM (8.2) 
Honda (23.7) 


• • 

208 
63 


80.3 
77.8 


76.0 
76.2 




Hercsdet (19.8) 
Volvo (78.1) 


23 
143 


69.6 
80.4 


69.6 
79.7 



'Restraint typ. percent within manufacturer. 
**Ca!l aUe < 10 



regaining 58.6 percent having only aanual belts. Consis- 
tent with th. previous table, tha first three listed 
autoaatie belt manufacturers (i.e., Chrysler, Ford and 
Toyota) have high shoulder belt use rates rsnging fro* 83 
percent to 97 parent. Hovev.r, too often the aanual lap 
bait is not being used resulting in a sizable decline to a. 
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"correct usaga p#resntago ranging f ro . 26 parcant to 37 
parcant • 

Although tha ahouldar bolt uup rata for tha non* 
»otorifc*4 automatic bolt Is lovar than that for tha »otor- 
itod systea, thaso systt** art much worm likely to bo 
correctly used. Rata the range in ufaga of tha ahouldar 
bait Is frosi 77 percent to 89 parcant vtth ilttla declina 
for eorraet usage, ntatly 75 parcant to 88 parcant. 

For tha atr bag cars as vail as tha mutual bait cars, 
tha usaga ratas of tha tttrta -point baits ara soMvhat 
lovar but thara Is vary Ilttla difference between tho par* 
cantaga Indicated aa shouldar bait ad varsus having tha 
ontira bait systie usad correctly. 

Tabla 3 givas a furthar braakdown for tha automatic 
halt systems for various aake/oodel combinations and 



Tabla 3 * Bait Usage by Typa of Automatic Bait Systs* 
for Various Maka/Model Conbl nations 



19 City 

Shoulder Corract Should. 
Restraint Belted Usage Baitad 



Tvoo 


Mako 


Kodal 


Total 


t 


r 




Motorized: 


Ford 


Escort 
Tempo 


105 
40 


93.3 
97.5 


27.6 
27.5 


97.7 
97.7 


Non- 
Motor iced t 


Toyota Caory 

Cressida 


78 
*Z 


98.7 
92.9 


24.3 
35.7 


99.1 
99.6 


Auto S 


W 


Jctta 

Rabbit/ 
Coif 


47 
49 


95.7 
7«.6 


95.7 
79.6 


91.9 
• 96.2 


Auto S/ 
Auto L 


Bufck 


teSabra 

Regal 

Skylark 


315 
114 
98 


85.4 
73.7 
78.6 


83.8 
71.1 
74.5 


76.9 
81.2 
81.0 




Ch«v. 


Becetta 
Corsica 


ISO 
87 


67.3 
71.3 


62.7 
70.1 


76.9 
81.8 




Olda. 


Calais 
Cutlass 
Delta 88 


170 
99 
254 


70.6 
77.8 
81.5 


68.2 
74.7 
80.3 


67.7 
81.3 
77.0 




Pont. 


Bonneville 
Grand AM 
Grand Prix 


195 
445 
123 


81.0 
72.2 
74.8 


80.5 
70.2 
67.5 


79.4 
74.4 
84.0 




Konda 


Accord 
Prelude 


110 
68 


72.7 
83.8 


71.8 
83.8 


75.1 
67.0 
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compares the results of the North Carolina study with that 
dons by U.S. DOT. Not* tho similarity in tha reeults 
batman tha belted pa re ant In North Carolina and tho 
Indicated baltad percent for tho 19-ctty survey. Except 
for tho VW Rabbit/Golf, tha percentages an most compar- 
ablo between tho two surveys. Part of tho reason for this 
difforenco la that older nodal Rabbits with lower use 
rataa are included in tha North Carolina staple. Again 
oil four notorized ehoulder belt make/models show high 
shoulder bolt usage, namely 92.9 percent to 9S.7 percent, 
but with s dramatic decline when accounting for correct 
ussgo. Within tha non-motorlsed bolt categories, there is 
relstivoly little difference between a* Ice/nodal combina- 
tions other then for tho VW Rsbbit/Colf nodal. In addi- 
tion, when used, tho non-motorized systems are generally 
correctly uaad. 

Tho final three tables deal with driver characteris- 
tics such as ago. sex, and race. With respect to bolt 
usage by typo of systaa, overall frequencies end usage 
percentages by restraint type arc given in the first row 
of each section of the table to serve as a baseline for 
comparison. 

Bolt use by driver age is shown in Table 4. As can 
be seen, the percentage of drivers of cars with automatic 



Table * - Belt Use by Raatralrtt Type 
by Age of Driver 



Restraint 
.Type 

Auto Bolts 



Air Bags 



Hanual Belts 



Age 



Under 2S 
25-54 

55 and over 



Under 25 
25-5* 

55 and over 



Under 25 
25-54 

55 and over 



Total 

3090 
343 
2016 
731 

230 

9 
162 
59 

831 

55 
562 
214 



Shoulder 
Belted 

J— 

79.6 
74.6 
79.9 
St. 3 

71.9 
66.7 
75.3 
71.2 

76.3 
83.6 
74.4 
79.4 



Correct 
Usage 
I 

68.8 
57.4 
69.1 
73.2 

73.5 
66.7 
75.3 
69.5 

73.8 
78.2 
72.2 
76.6 



seat belts using at least tha shoulder bolt (I.e., 
"Shoulder Bolted X") is lowest for tho youngest drivers. 
For air bags and oenuel baits, the email saatplc site* 
lisjlt drswing conclusions for tha younger drivers. Within 
restrslnt type, the range of percentage of drivers buckled 
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up aaong the various ate (roup, is froa soren to nin. 
percent for eutoaatic belts *nd Manual bolts, respective- 
ly. The decline in percentages' whan accounting for 
eorraet usage it generally groator for tho youngor 
drlvera, dropping to below 60 pareant eorraet oasga for 
thoao younger drivers in autoaetie bait cara. 

Tablo 5 providas rarultf of bolt oaaga by raatraint 
typa according to driver sa«. Tho aaaipto la aplit 44/56 



Raatraint 
Two 

Auto Bolts 



Tabla 5 - Bait Usa by Restraint Typo 
By Sax of Driver 

Shoulder 
Bolted 
X 



Air Bags 



Manual Belta 



I«* Total 



Kale 
Festal e 



Mala 
Fecal e 



Kale 
Feaala 



3090 
1371 
1719 

230 
125 
105 

831 
413 
418 



79.6 
79.4 
79.8 

73.9 
71.2 
77.1 

76.3 
70.2 
82.3 



Correct 
Usage 
X 

68.8 
69.3 
68.4 

73.5 
70.4 
77.1 

73.8 
68.8 
78.7 



by sex (sala/fenale driver). Shoulder belt usage is 
higher for feaala driverr in both the air bag cara with 
three-point manual belts and In the Manual belt cara — 
naaely soae six to 12 percentage points higher. This it 
eonslatent with aany surveys dealing v|th bolt oaaga by 
driver aax. Siailar eeaeente apply to the "correct usage" 
percentages by driver sex. For tho automatic bolt cate- 
gory, both the percentage of drivers using at least shoul- 
der bolt as veil as the percentage of drivers correctly 
using their available belt systen are about tho eaae for 
both sale and feaala drivers. 

Finally, Tablo 6 examines belt use by driver race. 
In North Carolina, since tho seat belt law with a $2$ 
citation vent into effect in January 1987, the veering 
rates of non-vhite drivers has consistently been slightly 
grsatar than that for their white countorparta. In this 
eurvey of nev nodal cars, the veering rates for tho non- 
white driver era lover in both the eir bag cars and tho 
aanuel bolt cars. They are slightly higher, however, in 
the. autoaatie bolt vehlclea. For all three reatralnt 
fc yp«», the percentage of drivers correctly using tho 
•vailablo restraint systeu is higher for the white driver 
ranging froa nearly five to eight percentage points 
higher. 
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Table 6 - B«lt Us* by Restraint Type 
by Race of Driver 



Rostra Int 


BSS1 


TOOf 

3090 


Shoulder 
B*lt*4 

m 

- * 


Auto Bolts 


79.6 




White 


2737 


79.4 




Nen -white 


353 


81.3 


Atr Bof§ 


* 


230 


73.9 




UhtU 


217 


74.2 




Non- white 


13 


69.2 


Ktnutl Bolts 




83! 


76.3 




White 


719 


77.1 




Non-whit* 


112 


71.4 




68.8 
69.6 
62.0 

73.5 
73.7 
69.2 

73.8 
74.S 
68.6 



DISCUSSION 

Sine* all 1990 nodal yoar ear* ara required to b* 
equipped with paaaiva rattrainta (e.g., automatic saat 
bales or air bags) following a gradual phase-In which 
startad in 1987, and sine* relatively littl* ia known 
about public aecaptanca of Chasa nav devices, an oppor- 
tunity was saitad upon to capture data on driver belt 
usage for new nodal car* In North Carolina. This survey 
vas carried out in conjunction with our periodic statewide 
survey of belt use being done to help evaluate our manda- 
tory use law. 

For the most part* the saaple of 4,151 drivers were 
. driving 1986 and later nodal yoar cars salactad on the 
basis of having center, high-mounted brake lights. Son* 
74.5 percent of the saaple were in autonatie belt cara 
with 20.0 percent in cars equipped wlth'menucl three-point 
belts and the remaining 5. 5 percent in air bag ears with 
aanuel three-point Nits. 

Shoulder belt usage rates for ell systems (automatic 
belts 79.6 percent, air bags 73.9 percent, nanual belt* 
76.3 pereent) conaidarably eseeeded tha statewide average 
of approximately 60 percent largely because these vehieloe 
are nearly ell nav modal car*. Within tha automatic belt 
group, usage was highest (94.2 percent) for the motor I tad 
?"!°*" ie . shoulder/manual lap belt system, intermediate 
C83.8Z) for the non-motoric*d system with automatic 
eheulder belta and lowest (76.9Z) for the nen-aotorixed 
automatic shouldar/autematie lap belt system. 

The results seen in North Carolina are quit* consis- 
tent with the 19-clty U.S. DOT survey rates of 97. 2 
percent, 81.3 percent, end 76.9 percent, respectively. 
There- are several features of this survey which are. 
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unique. First* data v*r« collected on two typos of 
automatic bolt system si suae. The first typo consisted of 
drivers not folly utilising ths restraint system avail* 
able. Ths second kind of misuse dsslt with aUeuse of tho 
shauldsr bslt foiling into categories of <1) bolt boing 
datichtd from tho door mounting, (2) excessive slack in 
tho bolt, and (3) shouldor .belt boing placed itndomosth 
tho on* Tho othsr arsa in which this survey Is unique is 
that it coops r a* osags rstss by various driver character- 
istics, namely, age, sss and race. 

With respect to tho first typo of misuse, that is. 
failing to utilize ths full rsstrsint system provided* 
this problem vas primarily experienced by driver a in 
vehielss equipped with no tort red shoulder bolts snd annual 
lap bolts such ss ths Ford Escort and Teetpo ond tho Toyota 
Caary and Crest id*. Hers, thsrs was a 70 percent decreaso 
In "usage" (from 94.21 "shoulder baited** to 28. 6X 
"correctly bolted")* Ths corresponding drop in percent- 
sgos for tho othsr systeas (non -notorized autoeucic bolts 
ss veil os three-point systems available in both ths sir 
bag csrs snd in tho annual bolt csrs) vas relatively ainor 
— generally, only ssvsral percentage points. 

Tho most common form of incorrect usago vas having 
too auch sisck in the iHoulder belt (3*0Z of tho saapls) 
fotloved squally by ths bolt being detached froa tho door 
mounting (1.31) and the shoulder bsit boing plscod under- 
neath tho era (1.51). These rstss of misuse totaling 
nearly sis porcsnt are vary consistent vtth that which has 
bean observed in ths North Carolina atatevido surveys of 
all ears regardless of bolt system or aodsi year* 

With rsspsct to driver age, ths yvunger driver (undor 
25) had lover usogo rstss than othsr ago groups sscept for 
ths csss of manual bolts. Ths lover rates for the younger 
drivsr sro csrtainly consistent vith psst ssat bolt sur* 
veys conducted in ths U.S. Ths decline accounting for 
corrset usage is likeviae grostsst for tho undor 25 year 
old vith only 57.4 percent of tho younger drivers cor* 
rsctiy using thoir automatic belts. 

As has boso seen in other surveys, females tended to 
wear manual three-point bolts mors froquontiy than aales 
ranging from sis to 12 percentage points highor. Female 
usags of automatic bolts is most coapareblo vith that of 
tho male drivers,. Likewise, their usago of tho full 
restraint system (I.e., "Correct Usago X") ta highor in 
tho air bag cars snd in tho manual bolt ears than that of 
mala drivers. 

In our North Carolina surveys covoring ears of model 
years I960 and never, bolt osago has consistently boon 
highor for non -white drivers than for vhite drivors stneo 
Implementation of tho North Carolina sost bolt lav in 
January 1987. In this survoy involving never modal ears, 
bolt usago for non-vhlte drivors vas generally somewhat 
lover In tho air bag and manual bolt cars. Por ail throo 
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restraint lyittu, "correct" usage rata* for non-white 
drivers mere lover than that for their white eeuntarparta. 

Savaral point* beer mentioning. Flret, aore and mora 
ears ara bafng produced with ant or i tad ahouldar bait 
systems. It If disturbing that favor than 30 pat cant of 
tho driver* obtarvad in thi« survey vara gatting tha full 
protaetion available which included buckling tha lap bolt. 
Soaotiaes this woo likely a result of ignorance while 
perhape mora often tt was the raeult of not developing tho 
special habit required. Evidently* having the notarised 
belt fall into plsco gives drivers of these csrs the feel- 
ing of being buckled up. Clearly, additional educational 
efforts ere warranted in this situation. 

Secondly, it is distressing to note that the three- 
point non-notoriced autoaatie belt syeteas vera defeated 
nearly 2$ percent of the tine. Motorists indicate that it 
la vary eeay to disconnect these systens and often if they 
elect to use then, they use then as nanus 1 beltsf in other 
words, they disconnect than ss they get out of the car and 
reconnect thea once they have entered the car for the nest 
trip. It would seea clear that usage rates of approxi- 
mately 75 percent for thaaa nen-noterlced autoaatie 
shoulder/automatic lap belt systems is baiov whet was 
anticipated. 

On an encouraging aide, it ta good to see relatively 
high ueata of the three-point annual belte in air bag care 
(namely. 7J.9X). Clearly air baga are deeigned to be 
euppleaantal systems in that they do not protect the 
occupant in aany crash nodes such as aide lapse ts or 
rollovers. From data collectors talking with aany drivara 
in air bag-equipped cars, it was clear that nany did 
appreciate the fact that they needed to use the manual 
tnree-peint belts. However, some drivers were not even 
aware that their car was equipped with air bags. Clearly, 
as aora and more air bag cara are produced, public Infor- 
mation and education with retpect to utilising the manual 
belts will bacoaa increeslngly important. 
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Ear Release 9.30 a. m. d/23/91 

gffiKgg B MMBgB automatic bet.t^ 
RBQV I R g MR BACs" SAFETY nROin>stmr» 

UPPER MARLBORO, KD. , April 23 - Two leading safety group, today 
urged that hazardous automatic seat belts be outlawed and in their 
Place, air bag-manual belt systems be required in all future new 
cars. They backed up their demand by demonstrating that many 
automatic belt designs can allow their users to be ejected in 
collisions or rollovers. 

»..*Pe - In « titut « * or Injury Reduction, joined by the Center for 
£1° 8 j£??' the demand at a public showing today of automate 

Si rfSEES!:^ 1 ? J? 8 "*™ 1 Motors, Hyundai and Volkswagen cars, 
k^?*- ^ .J' hat *' ternad a "Principal hazard- of many .„ch 

Span in^ralhes. °* * jection tQ ***** occupant, whendoor. 

.ueaJSno ^tj?* -i ° th !! r autOB » tic be " system. a re door-mounted, 
coUisIons^nd rear's? *■ ooor-openin, 

«™.?H r -^ 9 ^ "1 th ma J nual belts, which are mounted to the car', body, 
air Sao™!!*? h^' **t ot ^ r ha2ards ' an 1JR °«ieial .aidT^. 
SrLlSfn^S! K^!i* comb ^* tlon :»»• been recognised for year. a. 
in thf h?-£?r best possible level of c r« 9 h protection, especial" 
of iL+tl et - s P e9d /"ntal impacts which account for the majority 
p«.idant. Md SOriOU8 in * ttri «<" ~ld Benjamin Kelley? 5 ^ 

.t»5?i« eY ^ P0 ^ ted ° U T that acc °rding to government a „d private 
studies, doors open in an estimated 10 per cent of all iniurC- 

in°suci D L CrttShe f' ~» ni f9*»»* belt JroEStfi > against\jection 
in such crashes is "crucial and essential". J 
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Other automatic-belt hazards described by IIR included fetal 
and paralysing injuries to the upper torso, head, end upper spinel 
cord caused by two-point shoulder belts without lap belts - 
injuries which have reused euch design* to be outlawed in Europe » 

XXR and CAS called on the U.S. Department of Transportation to 
initiate investigations and rulemaking to eliminate hazardous 
automatic belts and require air bag-manual belt systems in all new 
cars* Zf the Department " fails to take thii? clearly and urgently 
needed step," Kelley noted, "Congress has readied legislation, S. 
591, to do so** 
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CfcLSFXK OK-PITE J C EEftT 1TLT XKVESTXCftTXQN 

CAicrAK cajsn J**C. 91-7 
rucT - aaa* r&iui cr.cuKT or 

LOCJ.TJOK - UXDUKK, fib 



The croeh occurred on c tour lane divided (painted riuch 
ttedian) highway in LiiDurn, GK. on Saturday, June 1, 1991 fit l<20 
hourt. At the tiae of the crccb, the asphalt road surface ves vet dut 
to e light rein. A witness reported that several ainutce prior to tJte 
crash it was reining at a nodcrat o to heavy re to end that rain water 
ve» running down the concrete gutters located on each aide of the 
xofidvay. The north/ south bound roadway had a negative erode of 3. it 
to the couth* Tfce posted opcod lixit vas 45 sph. 

This inventiga^lon focusad on e 1*8$ Ford Escort that was 
equipped with automatic, sotoritod 2-peiat rhould&r restraint!? and 
annual lap belt* in the left front and right front & dated positions. 
The shoulder belt webbing extended frca en inertia reel retractor that 
was located at the inboard side or the front oafit cushion in the cen- 
ter console area* The webbing vas affixed to a nondeteehenle bracket 
that rode on a tree): which began et the upper third o2 the A-pillar, 
extended along the side rail, then down onto the upper third erea of 
the B-pillers. ;.» an occupant would enter the vehicle, the belt was 
ratraeted forverd to the A-pillax. with *he door closed end the 
lotion switch turned to the on position, the belt is sotored rear- 
ward scross the occupant's outboard shoulder to a locked position on 
the s-piller. The occupant nust then fasten tho active 2-point lap 
bait which retracts at the outboard side of the front seat end buckles 
it the inboard side adjacent to the carter console. Kerning labels 
are peroanentlv affixed to the sun visors advising occupants of the 
importance of lap belt usage* 

Tbe 19SS Ford Iscort GT f 2 dr. hatchback, with a V.I.K. of 
irx??93J3JT «nd ar ©de-peter reading of 56,Bil.5 oiles was traveling in 
a northerly direction on the inboard travel lane at a police reported 
aoeed of 40-45 nph. The 30 year old stale driver of the vehicle lost 
centre! of the Ford r*cort on the wet road surface* The vehicle ini- 
tiated a count erciockwise yew and rotated across the center left turn 
lane end into the inboard southbound travel lane* K 19S7 Sonde Aeecvd 
l&i* 4 dr. sedan, vas traveling southbound on the inboard lane et a 
Police estimated speed oi 35-45 rph. The vehicle vas occupied by a 34 
vear eld aale driver, a 5 year old right front occupant, a 33 year old, 
left rear occupant, end a 1 year old right rear occupant. All occu- 
pants of the Hcnda were veering the active 3 -peine lap end sbould&r 
belt systems. The 2 year old right rear occupant vas aleo seated in a 
child booster seat (*ake/»odcl untaovn) . The driver cf the Bond a 
Accord probably braked in an etteapt to avoid the Ford Escort. Tbare 
were no skid perks visible on the vet road surface. 

The Ford Escort rotated approximately loo-iio° in a ccw direc * 
T *ot-» *no tnto t+e pfrth o* the Se^d*. T^«» full frcrvca} area of Th* 
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#*<..itia cubsequently strut): th*> : iyht rtcr tide trca vf the rora *.ceort 
resulting in t 1J?3C/3j30 O'clock i*»t>»tt cenficura-.ior.. Tin dacfcyv to 
the Ford began at the? Hc.fct a-pillar extended rt&rwtrdi to the bum- 
per comer* Cru^h vtlut-i trer.urcd at ritf bod> l«'vi 1 vrr*r as fcllcvs.* 
Ci - ©* (KKJt crush), C ? * 2E.2 W , C 3 «■ C 4 * Cj, m 

10.9*., Cg • 0.4". Th* fconda Accord sustained aOdcrato ca^ace distrib- 
uted *cro*5 the entire frontal structure of tit vehicle with a ^i;icuxu 
crush value of lt.< m tb&t was locetud *t the right corner of the front 
biapir. Cruti: voluJc fet buaper l*vei vera oc follovc; " C 2 «• 

Cj - 10.1*, c< * l&.O", C5 ■ 15.3% C e - l*.* 11 . TJ»€ eanaoc 
alSoritho of the CftASKPC procraa coaputcd velocity changes of il.b jrpb 
for the Ford E&cort and K.l nph for the Honda. 

thm fron- to side icpact configurer loo rotated the rord Escort 
rapidly in a clocV ice direction acres* "the outboard southbound travel 
leno. Tbc vehicle o.*rrc^t c 6** barrier curb fend clinbod & landscaped 
e^arJotnt before cc&in^ to rert perpendicular to the roadvey, Tbc 
vehicle rotated approximately 2ES D cv frcs its irpact to final rest 
positions. The K&nde cai&e to rest at or near the point of impact. 
The lateral component of its impact force (FD0. v ef -25°) dif?-iae«a the 
vehicle to its ric,rjt « At rest, the vehicle hrc rotated approximately 
23° CK froa its initial heading. 

7fc© 30 year old calo driver of the Ford Escort vms ror.tr a into 
by the tutc&etic shoulder belt, was not vcLrinc the active lap 
belt. ?co lap belt wqs found {at the tlao of vehicle* inspeet ion) 
fully retracted to the w^tiaoard side of the left front &&at. There 
was no daneefe to tho lap belt system and the latcbpiate did not y;.*ld 
evidence of routine usage (scratches) - A witness to the cre£h 
cb served ^he driver in the vehicle with the 5'noylder be it across his 
body. Tr.e vitr.oss further stated t^st the driver vas. not veering the 
active lap belt. In response to the l£teral ispect force, the driver 
' " ^ietei a lateral trajoctory to his richt as the vehicle rotated out 
. u under hia. He loaded the eutocetic shoulder belt vhich produced 
vertical striations on the ir.sidt ssurf^ce of the belt webbing. Eis 
richt hip end thich area leaded the side surface cf his seat cushion 
and the center ccr-.a^ie, displacing the cor.se 1c to x-ho richt . sevrr 
rarks en the console end center arcre^t &v;o&ne«(d ^.r^ cer.raet eree. 
7he driver's risht lover lej irpected the f&rvard left side of the 
eon&cl64 A scuff aar>: contuiued across the console and onto the cen- 
ter ressace syr.tcs display. His richt ajm probr.b^y contacted the 
center cid ir.struaant panel, producing scuff rar>^s below the air con- 
ditioning vents, driver ir.}ury data vas not available at the time cf 
our investigation.. Che driver case to rest rotated in a clockwise 
directicr. with his torso partially between the front seat bac>:s. Ke 
corclained to the, witness that the shoulder restraint was too t icT.1 
and esked his to cut the b£l.t. The witness subsequently retrieved a 
>.nife and handed it to a vocarj (pesserby) vho cut the shoulder belt 
!E.4 M below the t,racr-c atteerunent braO.et. Tr*e yeceinino belt 
retracted into the cocter nounted retractor. The driver rer.amec in 
the vehicle and was rtcovad hy rescue oerscr^r.cl. he vas transported 
to a local hospital and admitted lor treatment cf his injuries. 

The ric^.t frcr.t passe vtr cf the TorC Itccrt (driver's wife) vtz 
^.^r restrained h> tr c evtcr.atic rt^Jcar heir. fhe \£? r.ot veex.r? 
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orUr J *•* serine* vMch iirfic*t»d tt fi * th. vc* m£oT£™? 
»• ei»pl*c«d e^Jrtftr cofj*cl» concede* tfto bpc*3« acccjfcbly for the 
rigbt front Up bolt, »axi»c 4* ix>pofi«ibit to j^3c fc w t tiiu bu C >2» h** 

fro* cH* r*tr*c*or U0.73«)a j«ic* or tb. nodical Eincr rrcb^lv 
twttd th» btlt during tbtir in»p*cticK: of tbft vefciclo. rrcb^ly 

tory to bar right end loaded the shoulder halt vabbinii with h.r 
^rL?^ "J!*' H J* lMdir ff against the bcarKlL cLsod 

th* belt to becone tout. The passenger's hue boo on tomovi tmSS 

SL^fJf*^ 1 ^ "'•"J"* «!•■■ V**My shared bH^a 
defer»etion> vhich etrassed the bait vebbise. ffhe b.lt uUs<n« „!L_ 
tseted the raar vertical window f rw™£ S pr^Ld^ dieotntii? 

f r "^J «» p.l«« surface. ^ "\-id. 2«"o£ 
*xt*nd*d *.3 - 6.5" above the top surrec* of the door panel" a. 
pasaertgor's right teas ispacted tb* right *<a instruoomtpMel b**v««n 
the gleve box end tb* right door. Eh. contact probity retultedin' !S 
*£yf~J«f-» «»* Jen.. H *r rioht i. ? Co SSctid y tS« ^c.eLi ** 

e^L!™* «• «« Both 

SSSSS 8 ?;^*^ 1 ^ taiel f **55»«w ■»* window cranS ves ee»- 
pruMd into tb. door panel. Use peeeenger's right hip%nd thoracic 
area* loaded tb* doer -tunmtad arsrest (fabric tran*J*ri) Md uSnar 
door pan*!. Bar loading fere* against the door pe^lbovad tKanel 
wd doer etruetur. J. 25* oattwardT^e bowing oj^ a^r "."^L 

^"'f^Ti' *" * r « stlt ' the <»r latch releaead end tb* dec- 
opened. The inaida door letch release lever was found art SrfedintS; 
o?E S*f^ 1Cn * ?* Pl«f catch eeseably wj ^o foundln^he* 6 

op«i position end could not be do»ed due to the door d.fornation 

BMM , ^ tho occupant loaded the doer and the door subsequently 
%1 Vor ! «*" .**g«g«a in their i BpBC - pSiiiions. 

»he paaaenger continued to sov* jAterally to bar risht *nd f ullv 

btlt'w^Ll^faL^ U " bbi ^Y- h h h right nS^Jel'Ihe tent 
if.? Hf.^!*^ *?w tha oocu ? Mt c «ec>: in a seai-eircular pattern 
^L^^!f* £rea ths ? £f te 5 ior =i«i*>* forvard to the right to Sa 
SavZr^ tS. n.^ i!?"^ 1 "^ »^«^*n«y cut into the nSrt nno 

levil{AIS-s"? r "* uitin 5 in ° cosqplete decapitation at the C 7 - ? x 

a« 4* ^?«£2f!'2 ga= * to f ,e> l0 ? ,! » a auteaatic shoulder bait webbing 
Ma.LS2?^?f^ P =TV» t, £* lly \ ^ absaded and centssed the 

«*K-£ S SL lurtesrio : chB>t ' enterior chest, and left am 

(AXS-1) as bar body was a}*et*d through xhc door opeaino t»J- 

e^torMj issadiatalj forward^; tncl&ht^rent 
SrSJ' Hftaa * *worfi. sber. vaa no contact batvean the bo^y end 

S Mr ^^L^ rasl ? n ' to the body as it co"t=«ea 

~* fj^*?* before coaing to rest. Blood spatters were also 

£2?* e ?K* b " "J 9 **. f *°? t vhM * of «»« K°n<5« snd probably, occurred 
S^SLrtL^ f^^^? r- 0 ? 09 cf "° ^>'- desepiwSfl head 

frco the vehicle and case to rest at the curbT fosverd cf 
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vsrd position »» ^ft*,^^,. ritrict'd Tas" forward Croa its 

powr Minifying Wn*, muitip-* ^iiv*b*inG. Tbo Kedicai 

Interior ceaponsnts to tost £or tissue sod blood typing. 

»orogra|fes or bo** voticles, the police r«port. end autopsy 
rapo-t c-e incited with this swuaary as aracfcaents. 
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CAtSrAK ON-SITU AUTXWWIC SEAT BELT iKVISriGATlOX 

CALSPAK CASE NO. 90-17 

FLEET - 1990 CHEVROLET CAPRICC 
LOCATION • BRtWSKtCi:. HE 

This crash occurred on a four Une readvey in Brunswick, ME, on Sunday. 
September SO at 1531 hour*. At the ti«e of the Occident the rood «■* 
wot duo to light rain. The involved vehicle was a narked grunswiek Police 1990 
Chevrolet Caprice 4 door sedan (V1N: lClBLS4:?lA149He) that «*% equipped 
with a S.point automatic lap and ihouider belt system. The lap belt and 
shoulder belt were aounted on inertia reel retractors that were affixed to the 
front doors. The latchptate is detachable from the buckle as this type of system 
is typically used as an active system Instead of automatic. 

The Caprice was traveling in an easterly direction on the inboard travel 
lane at an unknown rate of speed. The driver was apparently in pursuit of a 
vehicle and was traveling with his overhead lights and airen activated, as he 
approached the accident scene, a noncontact vehicle entered the rc^way fro. a 
parking lot driveway located at the north (left) roededge. The noncontact 
vehicle initiated a left turn into the east bound travel lanes. The driver of 
the Caprice swerved into the right (outboard) travel ane in an attempt to 
avoid contact with the other vehicle. The driver the noncontact y** ic *« 
continued in*o the right eastbound lane in front »f the police vehicle. The 
driver of the Caprice swerved to his left and entered the left e*stbovnd lene. 
Ke again applied a dock vise steering input as he successfully avoided the 
noncontact vehicle. Owe to the wet road surface and the rapid steering inputs, 
the vehicle initiated a clockwise ya* as it crossed into the right tra\»l lane. 

The Caprice mounted the 5" barrier curb that pars' le led the travel lanes 
Wing in damage to the left front wheel. The curb impact probably enhanced 
yaw of the vehicle aa it departed the roadway in a near broadside orienta- 
tion. The left rear door area of the Caprice impacted a utility pole that was 
located 1*5" outboard of the curb. Impact speed was computed at 52.7 «ph by 
the damage and trajectory mode of the CRA5KS progree. The 9 o'clock direction 
of force iopact (PDOF-80 0 ) crushed the left rear door to a m**imm depth of 57.3 . 
The ****** was vertically uniform from the sill to the roof aide rail The 
HUSH3 program computed a velocity change of 2S.5 mph with a lateral component 
of 25. 1 aph. The iapact, having occurred rearward of the vehicle's center of 
gravity, reversed its rotation to a counterclockwise direction* The left front 
fender area of the vehicle subsequently impacted a concrete reinforced steel poit 
that was mounted in a landscaped island bordered by railroad ties. The subse- 
quent impact crushed the left front fender to a maxieum depth of located 
13.6" forward of the left front axle. The vehicle came to rest fully engaged 
with the utility pole anJ guard post, facing in a southeasterly direction. 
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The initial utility pole impact displaced the left B-pil l«r both lateral lv 
and rearward approximate iy 5,6". The pillar displacement exerted a force load 
on the Ittch and strike assembly of the left front door. The door itself wis 
not damaged by the impact. The latch and strike post regained closed; however, 
the strike separated from the B-pillar. 

The B-pillar was manufactured fro® a double layer of sheetmetal with an 
approximate 1 M diameter hole bored mid stream in the lover pillar for attachment 
of the latch strike assembly. The B-piliar end of the striKe was threaded into 
a steel reinforcement bracket that *as 3" in length x 1.6:s M in width x . 1?5" 
(1/6**) in thickness. The reinforcement brack et was placed into the pillar through 
the l M diameter hole. The strike post *as then backed by two 1.5" diameter 
four side diameter) washers. The impact force deformed the reinforcement bracket 
to a U-shape which allowed the bracket to pull through the B-pillar creating a 
Jagged hole that measured 2.5" vertically * 1.7S" horizontally, as a result of 
the strike post separating from the B-piHar the left front door opened. 

The driver of the Caprice was a 29 year old male, 67" in height and 165 lbs. 
He was wearing the "automatic" 3 -point lap and shoulder belt system. Restraint 
usage was supported by a blue belt webbing transfer on his service revolver holster 
that he wore on his right hip and by heavy loading marks on the lap belt webbing. 
The loading marks consisted of grooved mirks that extended from 12-27.5" above 
the latchplate. The grooved marks paralleled the edges of the webbing. The 
driver moved laterally to his left and initially loaded the left front door panel. 
His contact with the door fractured the plastic armrest panel and bowed the upper 
surface of the door outward Q.75". The extent of the door opening was probably 
restricted by the inertia reels of the lap and shoulder belt webbing. The driver 
began to rotate in a clockwise direction as he moved laterally to his left. His 
rotation was probably initiated by the equipment on his utility belt (revolver 
holster, ammo clip, and handcuff case) as it snagged the lap belt webbing, and 
his probable gripping of the steering wheel rim. Due to the B-pil lar failure and 
the opening of the left front door, the 3-point automatic belt system that was 
affixed to the door no longer restrained the driver. He was ejected through the 
door opening and impacted the asphalt sidewalk with the right parietal aspect of 
Ms head, resulting in a skull fracture with multiple underlying cerebral injuries. 

The driver came to rest on his back with his feet resting on the left 
corner of the seat cushion. The door was fully opened and he was in a 
prone position, lying on his back. The first officers who arrived on scene 
found him in this position with the 3-point belt system securely buckled. The 
driver was lying between the left front door and the 6-pillar with the belt 
webbing extending over the anterior aspect of his lower legs* 

The driver was transported by ambulance to a local hospital. He was later 
transferred to a major medical center where he expired on October 1, at 1845 
hours . 

The door mounted automatic 3-point lap and shoulder belt system did not 
provide sufficient restraint for the driver due to the strike post separating 
fro® the B-pillar which caused the door to open, thus creating an avenue for 
his nearly complete ejection from the vehicle. 
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GENERAL i'/IO, )RS CORPORATION 
RESPONSE TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

PROPOSAL ON 
OCCUPANT CRASH PROTECTION 



OST DOCKET 44, NOTICE 76-8 




SEPTEMBER 17, 1976 

* 
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Passive Shou lder Belt, £*££or 



For reasons which uro dis* u*sia<l l#it«r in this p«i-»* 
a passive shoulder fcc-li n»^o«rs in h* the only cur- 
rently known passive fecit system vMch is both n-t< 
tially acceptable to at least **ome consumers an J 
capable of mooting the prorosed tef: requircmcr.tr.. 
Unfortunately, there is fnr too lit Ac publicly 
available data concerning the passive shoulder 
belt restraint system's performance in accident* 
to permit making an cf fectivenesa estimate for 
this system. The 22 accidont cases presented at 
the January 27 , 1976 National Motor Vehicle SaCefcy 
Advisory Council meeting ere the only ones of which 
we are aware involving such a restraint concept. 
However, our testing indicates that such restraints 
may have significant performance limitations. These 
tests wer«e conducted using an experimental passive 
shoulder belt installed in a CM sub-compact vehicle. 

Two potential problems should be discussed here. 
During a 30 mph lateral dolly rollover test con- 
ducted using the fMVSS 209 test procedure, a passive 
shoulder belt restrained, SO* tile dummy initially 
'positioned in the outboarA. front seating position 
on the low side of the vehicle was completely., 
ejected from the passerger compartment. We believe 
this result demonstrates that- a belt type pelvic 
restraint must be combined with the passive 
shoulder belt to provide the sax* degree .of occu- 
pant' protection during rollover accidents as the 
current active iap-shoul:Ur belt system provides. 

The second concern is the loading of the dummy *s 
lower abdomen by tha passive shoulder belt. This 
occurred during a simulated 30 mph, 9fl* car-to-cnr 
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side impact with the dviMtr/ seated on tho "far el**c." 
Unfortunately , there in no way of assessing tho t>o~ 
tential Cor injury using tho current test technology. 
Hcwovcr, we believe this loading pattern to bo 
potentially serious during sevoro side impacts, 
because of the possibility of damage to internal 
organs* Lap or iap-&hould*r belts, in contrast, 
apply restraint forces to tho pelvic structures. 

even if these concerns about tho possible performance 
limitations of such systems are not supported by 
the field accident data when it becomes available, 
we would still have reservations about the appropriate- 
ness of depending on a knee impact surface instead 
of a lap belt to provide lower torso restraint. 
We cannot be sure, for example, that a knee impact 
surface used in conjunction with a passive shoulder 
belt will adequately protect an out~of«position occupant, 
a small a hilt, or a child occupant in frontal or 
angular accidents because the performance of such a 
system is highly dependent on the spacing between tl a 
knee and the knee impact surface. This spacing is 
effected by the seat location and the occupant's leg 
orientation as well as the length" *of* hie -upper i«g # 

Based on these considerations, we have concluded 
that it would be necessary to combine an active 
lap belt with the passive shoulder belt to provide 
occupant protection equal to that provided by use 
of active lap shoulder belts over the full range 
of accident conditions. 

Although we have a number of practical reservations 
about the passive belt concept (tome of which are 
discussed in a later section), we reiterate our 
proposal i~t D. t:. .M*rtin«j ?*ceafcer B, 19?$ letter 
to Dr. J. B. Qre;ory that the MUTSA institute a 
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study of pMiivt b*vlt field Accident data in a tanner 
similar to that already followed to evaluate 

air cushion restraint ryetcms. believe such & 
study is a micessAry st**»* toward determining thn 
technical acceptability if ducIi fty&ten* and would 
be an appropriate project Cor tho radoral Gcvor<rnnt 
to uftdtfrtshe. 
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fi g? DOCUMENTATION OF NHTSA'S 
V^EW OF 'WINDOWSMAPE' BELTS 



1. March 3, 1973 

NHTSA letter to GHt Expresses "concern about possible reductions in 
shoulder belt effectiveness due to excessive belt slack." Says 
comfort clips, which regulate the amount of slack are permissible. 

2. Nov. 8, 1973 

NHTSA letter to American Safety Equipment Corpt "As we understand 
the concept of a tension reliever, it allows a email amount of 
slack to be introduced into the webbing.,.* 1 

3. Dec. 16, 1976 

NHTSA Advance Notice of Pi*oposed Rulemaking, Docket No. 74-14, 
Notice 7* States that the tendency of window shade retractors "to 
permit excessive slack in the upper torso portion [of the belt) is 
an argument against permitting their use.* Suggests that improving 
belt comfort and convenience might increase belt use. 

4. April 22, 1977 

GM letter to NHTSA in Docket 74-14, Notice 7 1 Extensively disagrees 
that comfort and convenience factors influence belt use, impact of 
comfort and convenience on use is "largely unknown," disagrees with 
" ,T ^A that "improved comfort and convenience would increase belt 
j^e. ■ Also says NHTSA proposals to set comfortable levels of belt 
tension across the wearer's chest, which GM opposes, would be "a de 
facto mandate of mechanical tension relievers." Ask s that "any belt 
retraction test procedures" adopted by NHTSA exr lude the use of 
tension relievers because they are "user controlled operations". 



5. January 1979 

Examination of Comfort and Convenience of 1979 Safety Belt Systems, 
study carried out for NHTSA (DOT HS-6-01984). Finds that "systems 
with window/shade devices have more incomplete retraction and 
excessive slack problems than belts without windowshade devices. . . « 
Since excessive slack reduces the protection to the wearer, a 
safety problem is indicated." Also 
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6. Jun» 1979 



jet of PMVSS 208, Comfort and Convenience, on Vehicle 
manufacturing, study carried out for NHTSA (DOT HS-9-02110). study 
is an in-depth evaluation of NHTSA • s proposed standards for 
increasing comfort and convenience, eliminating some desion 
hasarda. NHTSA' s requirements would require better shoulder belt 
fit for a wider range of body sites and a controlled level of belt 
pressure on the occupant. oexz 

iH^i°^^} S f'^^ Bec8u8G currently produced comfort clips and 
of2T.n!£r« ype deviCe V° relleve Pressure of the shoulder belt 
th»«2 £l21f a ?? B £* and dan ge«>us sl-ck in the shoulder belt. 
s5on?d ^f„™ h ° Uld T 0t H ««V lo y«»- Allowable tension relievers 

such P Swice 6 tljaeB -- ™ e proposed standard ,-ould prohibit (?) 

Study finds that a number of GM belt systems, as well as those of 
SSSLSTi!? tUr ^ 6 ' a 4 r , e in non-compUance with the JrlSaed 
S „ COUl , d / asU V brought into compliance by °he l«81 

model year. Concludes that $2.91 would be saved by dropping the 
windowshade device from GM belt designs. Y aropping tne 

7. pec. 31, 1979 

SS&JS^L ? % 4 ""' Notice 17t "•••^is notice proposes to 
If A^t \TXl X ^. aXlt ^ lc 6 r iceS that aliow the introduction 
aoeniv i» n»r^.i » bbin 9 of a * "PP** torso belt." Also, -the 
agency is particularly interested in possible oer£o™ane» 
requirements or test procedures to measure aJTfiS? thTSSTS 
slack that can be introduced in the belt webbing by such devir*- « 

8. April 1, 1980 

* SHS* f" 74-14 ' Notice 171 NHTSA 's proposed 

amii^M. " convenience" standards, because 'information that is 
W° nt ? ary t0 the NHTSA contention t^at the lack of 

Ss^ tnd th! t X enienCS *? today ' s ^ E r ste * s the cause of low 
use and that the proposed regulation will increase usage. - 

-^n;ralMo 0 tor° 8 P ^ S ^ plSn t0 forbid ^ndowshades : 
.. .General Motors believes that a tension relievino device «« c h 

SlfJWSSJfa^^S' 18 • V 9hly o^irable £rt of "a* sea£ 
hflt * comfort standpoint and is necessary to make the 

belt system acceptable to the greatest number of users;. (J? %> 

9- April l, 1980 

-^JSSS^^Stj^sSiA 'JESUS?.. - 
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10. January 8, if 81 

Una! rule, 74-14, notice 19 1 ~¥indowshade" or "other tans ion 
c*4»ving davice» can reduce the effectiveness of belt* in crash 
situatlone if tha occupant uaaa tha davice to put excessive alack 
in tha bait webbing, i.e., so that tha bait ia not snugly againet 
tha occupant . • . ■ 

Requires that automatic baits equipped with windowshades must Mat 
tha dynastic crash tast criteria with tha baits axtandad to tha 
greatest asiount of alack anablad by tha windows had*. Sinca manual 
Jualta will ba phased out In tha near future undar NHTSA 's then- 
effective paasiva rastraint rula f thay ara not raquirad to meat tha 
dynamic tost criteria* However, *the agency does urge manufacturer* 
to voluntarily limit tha amount of slack that can ba introduced in 
their manual belt systems...* 

11. March 9, 19B1 

GM petition for reconsideration of tha final rulet Asks that tha 
windowshade belt requirement be limited to the amount of slack 
present in "normal use, - i.e. , that recommended by GM, rather than 
any alack anablad by the device, -...there is no practical way to 
completely eliminate all possibility that misuse of a tension 
relief device, or any other device intended for occupant use, will 
occur. Further, it la doubtful that a vehicle occupant will use 
excess slack, willfully introduced from misuse of a tension relief 
device, aa a means of defeating bis rastraint system. * No mention 
la made of inadvertent introduction of alack. 

12. October, 1981 

NHTSA delay, revocation of passive restraint rulet Although this 
action guarantees that manual belts will remain the predominant 
front-seat restraint systems for years to come, it includes no 
— ' ^bition or limiting of windowshade devices in such belts. (?) 



13. August 25, 1981 

Patent 4,285,479* Patent to inventor Hubert P. Blom, assigned to 
General Motors, covers a device which would deactivate the 
windowshade at forces lower than the decelerative forces necessary 
to lock the retractor, thus negating the worst feature of the 
windowshade . 



14. February 18, 1982 

NHTSA response to GM and other petitions for reconsideration of 
portions of the final rule in 74*14, Notice 19 s NHTSA postpones ita 
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effective date until September l f 1983* It later {Nov. 15. 1982) 
extends this delay to September 1, 1985- 

±5. April 12, 1985 

NHTSA Notice of Proposed Rulemaking in 74-14, Notice 37, response 
to petitions t Acknowledges that windowshodos M can reduce the 
effectiveness of belts in crash situations where excessive clock 
has been introduced in the belt webbing." Finds that for some 
designs a windowshade device is needed "so that a small amount of 
slack can be introduced in order to move the belt webbing off the 
occupant's neck- when the anchorage has been placed to cause 
improper belt fit. 

The notice proposes to remove the requirement for testing of 
fwl°w^ ic ^ lts with w in<towehade devices, in dynamic impacts, with 
tne belt fil«ck at the greatest amount enabled by the device, and 
v t * earning in the operator's manual against excessive 
fl i It seeks data and comments on "the potential effect that 
tension-relievers may have on belt effectiveness and belt usage. - 

16. July 17, 1984 

NHTSA Final Rule in Docket 74-14, Notice 36: Responding to a 
Supreme Court decision, reinstitutes a passive restraint standard 
to begin phasing in on September 1, 1986. This insures that manual 
lap-shoulder belts in front-seat positions will be standard in 
millions of new cars, including those with air bags, for many years 
to come. * 

17. April 12, 1985 

NHTSA Notice of Proposed Rulemaking in 74-14, Notice 32; 
bI^**^???^ 0 ? w i n <* ow 5 ha ? e c «* te the possibility of evasive 
?i? " resulting in "unsafe levels of this forward movement' which 
.i^^ T J° T restrainod vehicle occupants,- which 'increases 
surfaces?- ° CCUpflnt contact wAth potentially hostile interior 

Proposes to require dynamic tests for manual belts, but to allow 
sxacK to be set to 'amount. . .that is recommended bv -he 

accorSa„cr r i^ r ,^ he | ShOUlder belt under n0 " nal « se conditions in 
accordance with the instructions in the owner's manual. - 

18. May 28, 198S 

^" e 5 frora SM to NHTSA in 74-14, Notice 37: Commends NHTSA for 
as 1 22£2£, t ? tB °J window s" a *> belts with thr^device SaSd 
SJESTSE? •?* OWnerB ™»nual... i.e., occupant usage of 
tension relief in the intended manner." y 
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Yet admits that *7hm is no doubt that belt slack, mn if minimal 
ud consistent with the menttfacturers' recommendations mm well mm 
™ concept of 'normal usage , • dots increase occupant t»cur»ion«d 
the potential for higher values of Heed Injury Criterion and chsat 
q* b than would ba tha case without bait slack.* 

Also Admits that some 6M bait designs "may dictate an anchor 
location that is not conducive to avoiding shoulder or neck 
irritation from tha showldar bait. This could bo compensated for, 
at least in part, by tension relief features." 

Claim* that tha windowshade device "is essential for maintaining 
high levels of belt use." 

19. June 14, 19S5 

Letter from NTSB to HHTSA in 74-14, notice 37* Objects strongly to 
MHTSA's proposal to allow testing of windowshade belta with only 
» reco mmended* slack rather than full slack. 

"...many users who do not know how to use this system correctly 
introduce excess slack, and we believe the existence of 
instructions in the owner's manual is not a sufficient w^tee of 
proper use." In addition, "research has shown thst it is poesimie 
Inadvertently to introduce excessive slack in these belts through 
normal movements involved In operating a vehicle." And, "The Board 
believes that permitting additional slack in the shoulder belt is 
not an acceptable way to deal with belt geometry problems generated 
by poor anchor design and location." 

20. November 6, 1985 

NHTSA Pinal Rule, 74-14, Notice 42* Allows dynamic testing of 
windows bade belta with only slack recommended by the manufacturer. 
Defends windowshades as use promoting, but offers no evidence or 
u?e increases associated with windowshades; "Allowing manufacturers 
to install tension-relieving devices makes it posslb. a for an 
occupant to introduce a small amount of slack to relieve shoulder 
belt pressure or to get the belt away from the neck. As a result, 
safety belt uss is promoted." 

Waives belt pressure limitations for systems equipped with 
windows hade devices, thus promoting the latter* 

21. June 27, 1987 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety Report t Finds, in a survey 
of D.C. area vehicles, much higher levels of slack observed for 
belt wearers in cars likely to be equipped with "windowshade" 
devices than in those not likely to be equipped with such devices, 
i.e., doaesticelly-made v. Ja?unese-made cars. 
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23. November 23, 1987 

***** docket 74-14, notice 53; Again rejects pleas that 
^ «jatma be dynamically tested with the full amount 
•USHSSZi. • lB ?iv an- . with manufacturers to test with 

neomntfia slack, states, "the agency believes that the 
inadvsrtent introduction of alaek into a Telt system /which is 
fr noraal Lm in most current systeasT- 

«Hck ^oh!em .f* V "V* * hi8 . belief - ascribes the excessive 
siacK problem as -misuse" rather than wlndowshade design. 

24. March 1988 

J^w 1 *"?' I2^ 0 r nan f e of I*P/Shoulder Belts in 167 Motor vehicle 
S»n w n^fTn" Lu^kT^ 5*°** "fndarda requiring either 
S£v£s iat ™ S x crash-tested at full alack under the 

FMVSS 208 dynamic test criteria, or that they be equipped with 
tensioners to eliminate the slack when a crash occurs! 

25. August 2, 1988 

STJ?? 8 * It ^ rSBt * e 3 ects NTSB' 8 recommendation because 
**i ie ?* that a safet y Problem has been demonstrated for 
window shade devices ..." 

26. Feb. 17, 1989 

L f tt S r i roin NHTSA fc <> "Rs Rejects HR's request that NHTSA »pc 

SSJS'iTCi? 2 ^ ind ° W • ta *S l eviceSJ ^ e believe th« 32 
r™£?5! 2 ua ?? e encouraged by some comfort features will 

27. July H f 1989 

HHTSA Pinal Rule, 74-14, Notice 61: Rejects petitions and reouests 

%LZS»&* discussion of inadvertent slack. CoScludel that the 
possibility of misuse is not a sufficient justification E!r 
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prohibiting devices that have the potential to increase safety belt 
use." 

28. September IX, 1989 

XIR letter to NHTSA* Encloses letters fro» XXR urging manufacturers 
to disengage window shade devices for safety-conscious motorists 
who do not wish to have the harard of slack present in their 
Asks NHTSA to take steps to accomplish that result, including 
publicity efforts and an investigation of window shade crashes. 



.29, October 13, 1989 

NHTSA response to XXRs Notes that petitions for window shade 
recalls and rulemaking are pending before NHTSA. Does not respond 
to XlR's call for disengagement of window shades for requesting car 
owners. 



30. December 6, 1989 

NHTSA Denial of Petition* NHTSA rejects petition by Mark Goodson 
for an order to recall and correct window shade belt systems based 
on a crash in which a fatality was found by the County Medical 
Examiner's Office in Dallas to have been associated with the 
presence of a window shade. "Since these devices has been used 
widely over the past 15 years and the agency has explicitly 
permitted their use, there ia no reasonable possibility that such 
an order would be issued at the conclusion of an investigation into 
this issue." 

31. January 30, 1991 

NHTSA Petition denial * Rejects a petition by Motor voters to 
require adjustable upper seat belt anchorages to increase belt 
Safety and comfort by enhancing belt fit for a wide range of users, 
finds that the proposal, which would add about $1 to the cost of 
each lap-shoulder belt seating position, would not be cost 
effective. Calls on manufacturers to make "voluntary provision - of 
adjustable anchorages- Finds "no significant safety benefit* from 
such anchorages . 

32. February 19, 1991 

NHTSA Termination of rulemakings Drops rulemaking to prohibit or 
restrict window shade devices* Finds "no demonstrated real-world 
problem resulting from the misuse of tension-relieving devices on 
safety belts** Adds that, "Even if there were some minimal negative 
safety effects, window shade type tension relieving devices will 
not be installed in any vehicles manufactured on or after September 
1, 1991* under cu-rent manufacturer plana, so there is "no reason 
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to proceed with the rulemaking action...* 

,*»ly 5, 1991 

NHTSA Denial of petitions Denies request by The Institute for 
Safety Analysis seeking rulemaking end defect investigation 
activity to preclude window shade devices. Restates that because 
manufacturers have announced plans to discontinue window shades "by 
the end of the 1991 model year," no rulemaking is warranted. 
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Institute for Injury Reduction 
Hearing Testiiaony, 
December 4, 1991 

Attachment No. 3 
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New York Times 
7/30/91 
pg. A19 



Air Bags for All Cars 



By Joan Clay brook 
and Benja min Kelley 

Washington 

Jk chance to maae public safe- 

i\ ly hmory — public 

# m l»calth. really — 

/ ' \ comes id lew people. 

A m Now 11 to* «>me to 
.A. j^fpy Curry to |bc 

form of the air bag, which a few years 
•go i he auto industry seemed. 

Mr Curry. Administrator of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, can ultimately prevent 
si least 7,0W deaths and 80,000 crip- 
pling Injuries each year by ordering 
thai f rem* est a | r becom* Mn . 
cb!c •* «»ndard equipment In all new 
passenger vehicles. He is flinching, 
because the Administration .varus to 
let the industry ^tp^eclde who does 
'»nd doesn't get sale cars. 

The agency administers the auto- 
matic crash protection rule, which 
quires manufacturers to Install 
front-seat air bags or automatic bells 
in cars, and, under a rule change In 
March, In vans, light trucks and sr.^aU 
buses beginning in late JOfrt 



Why is the 
safety chief 
dithering? 



For years, auto makers opposed 
a>r bags as ineffective, dangerous 
expensive and needless. During the 
early Reagan years, the highway ad- 
ministration rescinded the rule. At 
the behest of Insurers and safety 
groups, the Supreme Court In I9B3 
ordered an end tp "the regulatory 
equivalent of war against the air 
bag,** and forced the agency to reis- 
sue the rule. T he rule, phased in for 

Joon Cloybrook, Administrator of ifte 
Nattonoi Highway Traffic So/etv Ad- 
ministration in the Corier Admtnts- 
fronoA is president of Public Cmsen. 
Benjamin Kcttey *|J president of the 
Institute for Injury Seduction. 



IH7 to 1190 car models (vans and 
light trucks wtti be phased in between 
im and 19B& models), gives each 
. company tire choice of providing air 
bags or a user-unfriendly — often 
unsafe alternative, the automatic 
seat belt. 

Despite the afr bag's vastly superi- 
or performance, most new cars made 
one sold under the rule since tw 
have been equipped with automatic 
belts. Now, with five million cars 
equipped with bags cm the road, It is 
cieur the bags provide unique protec- 
tion In frontal crashes. Not even auto 
industry officials dispute this; wit- 
ness lee lacocca's turnaround from 
opponent to head cheerleader for the 
afr tag, which Chrysler Is promoting 
In most of Its new cars. 

Since Mr. Curry has not acted on a 
Congress tonal request to order air 
bags In new passenger vehicles, the 
Congress is poised to do so. Tlio Sen* 
ate recently passed the highway bill, 
which mandates front-soot air bags 
for the driver and passengers. To- 
morrow, a House bill is to be Intro- 
duced by Gerry smorslcl. Democrat 
of Minnesota, that contains vehicle 
safety requirements similar to those 
In the Senate highway measure. 

Requiring air bags for all new vehi- 
ctes would lead to Important econo- 
mies for the Industry inf motorists, 
for the* greater and mort predictable 
the volume of production, the lower 
the unit cost Also, requiring them 
would heighten competition between 
manufacturers to produce superior 
systems. It has been known for years 
that air bags can provide Incredible 
protection even In 40 to 50 mile per 
hour crashes — far above the current 
30 m.pJt standard — and can be 
designed to provide protection in side 
impact eras' *es. 

Car companies, particularly J*, 
pan's, which have mostly resisted air 
togs, might oppose a Federei man- 
date. But Mr. Curry can rally a 
groundswell of consumer and insur- 
once industry support for It. In a 1990 
speech io the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, he stressed that his agen- 
cy "alone is accountable' 4 for malting 
correct decisions about life and death 
in ear crashes. Jf so. this boast leaves 
him no choice but to issue an ail-air- 
bog rule, if herdoesn't, Congress 
should act. q 
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KHTSA's "Estimated Safety Benefits from Mr Bags* projects, on 
the basis of real-world crash experience with air bag-equipped 
cars already on the highways , that by 1995 some 18-25 percent of 
the U.S. passenger car fleet will be equipped with 'iriver-eide 
air bags and that 10*82 percent will be equipped with both driver 
and passenger-side air bags. (See Table 1, -Estimated Benefits 
of Air Bags, 1990-1995*). 

An extrapolation from those figures was carried out to estimate 
the reductions in deaths and injuries which would be realised 
were all cars on the highways equipped with driver and front 
passenger air bags, based on the fleet sice assumed by NHTSA for 
1995. 

NHTSA's estimates for that year, based on 18*35 percent of the 
national passenger-car fleet being equipped with driver air bags 
£'id 10,82 percent with passenger air bags, were that a total of 
«79 fatalities and 10 ,597 injuries would be prevented. 
Multiplying those figures by factors reflecting the projected 
presence of driver and passenger-side air bags in all cars (5.45 
and 9.24, respectively) produced the estimate of 5,368 fatalities 
and 63,590 moderate to serious injuries prevented. 

This estimate would be higher by at least 30 percent if such 
popular passenger vehicles as vans, light trucks and utility 
vehicles (multipurpose vehicles) held or expanded their market 
and fleet shares during the period. Zt would also be higher to 
the extent that center front seat deaths and injuries, not 
counted in the NHTSA study, were reduced by the provision of 
front seat driver and passenger air bags* 



December 4, 1991 
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ESTIMATED BENEFITS OF AIR BAGS, 1990-1995 



NHTuA has developed information regarding she portion of the on-road ^ehk]^ fleet thai 
will be equipped with air bags and the safety benefits that will result for each year between 
now and 1995. The vehicles that « iH be equipped with air bap through the 19?} mode! 
year are known end an estimate of aii bag $a Jc$ can be developed fox 1990 and 1991 based 
on 19E9 sa Jc S for those models. For 199M995. estimates wffi have to be made based on 
statements made by manufacturer? and assumptions nf arding the pace of ei- bag 
installation in new models. CM. has announced that i: win install driver and passenger air 
bap in all of its domestically prodded vehicles by 19?5. Fo:£bu indicaicd that it will 
also install air bags in its entire licet by the mid-l9?Ds (but has no: specifieda specie 
year). Chrysler has already installed driver air bags in its entire domestic fleet. Honda has 
announced that it install driver and passenger air bags in all Honda and Accura models 
by the I?P4 roodsI yc2: . ^ b2£f m tiKMi9 k mpffi;cd Ln ^ 

Volvo, Audi. Toyota, Saab. Porche, Nissian. Mitsubishi, Mercedes-Bens, Jaguar. BMW 
and Alpha Romeo. Overall, it appears most of the new passenger car ffc« u-flj be equipped 
with driver and passenger-side air bags by 1995. We have estimated annua] safety benefits 
*i on the following assumptions: 

1} 90 percent of mode] year 19PS passenger cars wffl have driver and passenger air 
bags. Half of the increase in sales of models with air bags (over 19?] U*xh) wffl 
occur in 1995. 

2) Half of the remaining increase wfl) occur model year 1 994. 

3) The remaining increase wffl be spread evenly between 1993 and 1992. 
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4} After 9/1/93, (the 1994 model year) alt vehicles that have driver air bag systems 
will also have front seal passenger systems* 

90 percent was chosen as the 3995 installation rate because manufacturers* announcements 
indicate that about 90 percent of all domestically produced vehicles will have air bags by 
the mid-nineties, and it is assumed that imports wiU follow* suit to stay competitive. 
Although Ford has not specified the exact year they wQ] be completely convened, it is 
assumed that they will convert by 1995 to stay competitive with GM, Chrysler, and Honda. 

The assumptions regarding the paee of conversion arc somewhat arbitrary, but are 
consistent with the expectation that installation rates will increase gradually, with most new 
models being convened during the 1994-1995 period. This expectation is dictated by 
company announcements and leadtime considerations for both driver and passenger 
systems. 

The assumption that all MY 1994 and later air bag equipped vehicles wQ] have both driver 
and passenger side systems is based on the fact that the exemption which allows manual 
belt installations at the outboard passenger position if an air bag is provided at the driver 
i virion w2I expire on 9/1/93. Although manufacturers could provide an automatic bell at 
the outboard passenger position, it is unlikely that they would do so in any signiBcant 
production volumes because this would put them at a competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis 
most other manufacturers who have announced their intention to provide passenger side air 
bags. 

Based on these assumptions, the portion of the uvuse passenger car fleet that will be 
equipped with driver air bags wiU increase from 1 .5 percent in 1990 to )8.3 percent in 
1995. The portion that is equipped with passenger side air bags will increase from 0.2 
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percent in 1990 to I (KB percent in J 995. The safety benefits that would result from air bags 
during these yens are shown in the attached table (Table I). During this time period, 
assuming that bell usage rites stay at current levels, air bags should save an estimated 2,400 
lives and 29,000 moderate to critical injuries. 

Note thai the benefits shewn in Table i do not include center seats. Center seating 
positions are exempted from the automatic restraint requirements of FMV5S 208 and it is 
not dear whether passenger-side air bap w£U provide benefits for these positions. 
However, the contribution of these positions is minimal, and would increase total benefits 
by no more than one percent. - 
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Aren't Safe 



A History of Auto Seat M Protection 
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FOREWORD 



"Buckle Up For Safety*" 

Probably every American who drives or rides in a car Has heard the call to "buckle 
up— not once but over and over again. Laws in a majority of states require seat belt 
use In addition* federal and state safety officials, consumer groups, physicians and com- 
panies that manufacture and sell cars loudly and repeatedly urge drivers and passengers 
to wear their belts. Drivers and passengers an? saying to each other "Buckle up for safety r 

/* anybody listening? 

In fx :t t tens of n^Hkms erf Americans are listening and they are heeding the call every 
dav across the country. Bdt use ha* soared in the pa* few years, from • low of about 
10 percent to well ahov? 50, 60 and even 70 percent in some areas- have become 
» nation of beh wearers. are, increasingly, buckling up 

But what are we buckling up wish? 

In the vast majority of cars on the highways today, ** are buckling up with deficient, 
defectrws, damaging or deteriorating bejt*. Yet the car cormpanjes, whkh have con* 
^cuously joined the *1xrd& 

national harard And our federal safety officials do not seem to catre. 

The bottom line ra that roocortaf need tDbuddftu^Wtherne^^hasatd^ee 
bclta. As belt uae soars, injuries caused or aggravated by beita soar with it. 

ft Utra^enciua^ that car company 
into their can. But when they do not care enough even to provide optimum safety 
in seat beka, components that exist solely for safety purpose*, it is a scandal Today 
tluttscaTKW is exposing a U 
very system provided to protect them. 
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h then* fIR impLiot ti\t\ i(jm[\iwi£ lap und hp \htniLh^ hch /vr^nnun* t\ dummi^ ith 
hp *mf\ heft* vxp*iwn*cJ muih h(£h& fm*is on r?up l'*u c* ftmn* u*ui h^aM (fun Jumviw 
uifhtap *hnttd^ 'Wf< In m •?/»/, -M.rv . f^i »t J:'V\'»:»i » »f 4 :r» ;rff»» « i - t i/\/iu»j, 
\pjn*i/ 4 imf hvoJ m/i<ric\ ftv&Jwc f" paraplegia, hr f un ihmtt£i\ cw.W'miio m Jivf* 
f.wu *t«i/» li&iim; air tVnn/vn^'* « taw ft> p»»M i^r raj? \hti\tljn ^v/f.< tat t 
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ffjHI 41 cnthwocthiocai is a life and death c*xncept The widespread, decadea-feng 
IkSfl fcilme of msxo aaaahctasen to adhere to this concept has brtatf^ mortal 
injury or llfcroe disability to millions upon millions of Arnerkana. The flawed ittic 
of seat We design and performance it one of die chief cansea. Car aaahes are entirely 
fot*s e cs^ andca^m^avc*dabl& 
driving deftctK« wehkle coo^Gnenti, 

do not in many cm need to produce deadly injuries Frequently, when serious in- 
juricsdb result, it febeca^gse the companies that manu&ctuicdtheGm&tfedflrMfuaed 
to nuke those can adequately cmhworthy 

Safety beft perfo manor pUy* a central role tn the triad of crashaorrJunrsa: contain, 
rnsintsin, restrain, The crashwonhiness triad dictates that the car's design does the 
following in a cmh: 

Contain the ocewpant* by providing doors, windows. su moors tod other eper- 
rums that dbcotnafc? ejection. If wch designs cannot be provided and the rnanufac- 
turer nevertheless insists on marketing the car, it tec^I^coet feast wsxn the ppospec- 
rive buyer tnd all potential tism «bout the wrnicWf ejection 
or £ml consequences. 

Mriru^tA*fs*e*rilyoffj*e 
or o the r wis e deform in ways that violate the oB-important "protective envelope" pro- 
vided by the occupant conu»rtment The sire of the errvebpe roust, of course, be ade- 
quate tn the fint plact "Maintain"* alio applies to the brttgrfty c^fucJ ranks and lines; 
defectively de signed, they cm spew deadly go and fumes that produce raging, deadly 
post-crash blares. 

Restrain the occupants^ preventing or minimizing their violent movunent wirhin 
rhr vehicle or from ir, preventing or minimizing their risk of hitting damaging struc - 
ture* in the vehicle and making at! interior structures a* "forgiving,** »c, energy manag- 
ing, a* possible m the event of impact. Historically sear heirs have been the major c onv 
ponenr for accomplishing this crucially important ptet e of the rnishworthirte*? rrtfuJ. 

The properly designed seat belt ha* been reoognired by physicians and independent 
safety engineers as the most effective actt w means for restraining occupants in vehicles 
to minimise their violent movement wirruncrtrom crashing^ 
it requires the active, repeated co o per at ion of the user who must put the belt on each 
time he or she gets In the car. In contrast, "passive" or automatic systems such as air 
bags, energy absorbing steerfag columns, laminated windshields, padded dashboards 
and most other autv safety features m the car require no occupant activation. And, 
despite the prc*racted and fierce opposition of car companies to providing standard 
equipment seat belts during rhe !95fo and I°o0s, they have existed for many years. 
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■LB verbose rft test befc, a act of strje* 
their wfJarampre^roeieakw 
thcStaMMontwAfrandSfrM 

pcd wtth belts intended co "restrain'* pdocv end pessenejers from £&IHng finocn their craft 

duru^hernirollmareuvrrs, 

dLa|ppexpcrraiic»hfajnniiieiPic^ 

cara Af car ta^ end rnu^ dlrnJ^ 

cefmrfpiupacH^^ftoiMdb IcctogdMCbf d fc ohdy wcatotof oecupeati 

mOTejreaatec* vkrfentroc<km 

truurie* could be avoided or greedr mtoimiaed, 

Onec/thceariie*ssa*Yach^ 
devised i test belt system tod installed ft in hit own car to the carry t93Qk Despite 
theurginprfStn^Itefle^ 
PfcTOtoHeiMb*C& 
toofca»>daide<p ilpu » cj K « 
letf*tatre*tothemkU96Cfc 
TWBc tad Motor Wilde Ssfcty fee of SM& 

Even then, the belt itandardt set under the Safety Act contained only minimum 
crtota that left broad deafo 
dasda trended fs t e4| ul»*^ 
ty erf cars n»o© the hfchwayaMeen^ 

in* ahead bf pcoridfnf eeat bdt» in fa cm both in Etcope «nd the Un^ St^ 

«IOx^not«qw»^bT^\bh^th^ 

■tressed eefay end reifrbtfirj 

else* bete duiiag the 199&m 

end fletd evaluation^ 

Bf the Eete 1960a. * U& roenxAoruwrt woe $^«in^ i^dand proponli id tequiie 
Ispshouiderrneoearferfls^ 
th^ the nearly eupericypcrfct^ 
perlcnceax the h*aj* number of 

VUvos work helped to undereoote two crfojoe&y to pott tnt points: 

Ftaejeriydeaajpcdee* 
andpoort>iejfc»eir^coitt 
rnhaaog or permit ooWmfrr atrtdoMr tajmics. 



■ I odeVi mom then 20 years after the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards 
eU (FMVSS) required safety belts in motor vehicles, many car companies and 
the National Highway Tr^ 
that **• belt is a beitT that every belt design, 

no matter how poor or hazardous, feas 
safe as any other. NHTS/Vs position is, can't te8 people about this injury problem 
because if undid they wouldn't wear the bp belts."* It apparently had not occurred 
to the agency that its duty was not to delude people into wearing unsafe belts but to 
force recall and correction of the hazardous lap-only designs, for which the agency has 
ample authority. 
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The car conipamcs steadfastly refuse to recall and correct the majority of tfxar def> 
dent heirs, NHTSA Ko been acting to psotect the companies rather than the motor- 
ing puHk. The bunjen of dealing with the baoVbclt injury crisis ha* fallen on the tort 
system, ftopk hurt by the car companies' feilure to provide **c<jus te belts in the first 
pbee find they must turn Co the courts for redres* because the ctmipanies and reguls- 
tian have Idled them, 

Af court case after court case reveals, beh lysetraand designs differ vastly and alarm- 
ingly mthetr perform 

the beh wearer suddenly, cruciafiy, needs the belt's benefits. In that split second, the 
manufectum *s failure ro have equipped the vehicle with an adequate beh system can 
become the difference between life and dcau. ? r the belt wearer who hats, after all 
done his or her part by "budding up," 

BEITS = FOR BETTER OR WORSE 

IBI ow should a property designed seat beh perform f What protection should its 
UJ wearer expect! 

The answer is found in the nature of the car crash taef in the cms impact with 
a fixed object or another vehicle, the so-called "first cotteron,** t»>- occupant continues 
to mow after the car itself has decelerated The movement will only be slowed or ar- 
rested when the occupant's body meets an opposing structure in the w sec collision*' 

If that structure is hostile, eg., a rigid metal roof tall, jagged windshield glass or the 
hard surface of a pavement outside the cat. the results can be devastating- **" the struc 
cure is protec t iv e, that is, if it spreads the crash forces across the occupant's body, diverts 
them from body areas especially vulnerable to Itfothrcatening injuries and ytt lds suftV 
denHy to the body's impact, injuries can be prevented or substantially minimked 

The role of a properly designed seat belt system is topTC^d^^dtatkir^o'r^rotec- 
tion m the "second collision* because, when worn, it is the first structure roe by the 
vfderrfyTTM*^ occupants bc^ 

Motors (but routinely violated by that c om p any m many of its beh designs*: 

M A snug fitting lap-shoulder belt ties the occupant directly to the passenger con part 
ment and allows that occupant to ride down' the crash* thus eliminating "the More 
severe occupant-ro- interior 'second collisions, 1 provided the belts are themselves faiWy 
tight." And, "Belts are also designed to distribute restraining loads over strong skeletal 
structures, including the shoulder, rtb cage, and pelvis, to oprirnixe protection during 
deceleration.** 1 

But a belt that is not properly designed, a former Ford engineer warned as early as 
1970, "may itself contribute to injury in specific circumstances/* 4 And a Society of 
Automotive Engineers (SAE) report cautioned as early as !9£*J that a belt "should per- 
form in a manner which applies restraint forces to appropriate areas of the anatomy 
and which results in minimal occupant injury, with ccmsideration of skeletal internal 
organ and sort-tissue damage, including disfigurement-"* 

How weU have the wanu^ been 
meeting even the basic criteria suggested by Glvf s own principal research scientist and 
the SAE* The answers are found in the real-world beh systems that Americans are be- 
ing urged or required to "buckle up** in moat cars on the highways today. 
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Ewrn a little slack can create 
serious hazards for occupant* in 
crashes. So-called "window- 
shade" stack inducers can allow 
large amounts of slack to be in- 
produced into shoulder belts, %t.4th 
or without the users knowledge. 
In these em*, the National 
highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
Tnttitstratam found that even I M- 
ches of slack can nearly double in- 
juries* forces on the head in a 
crmhandthatvAthfuttstack.thc 
faces u«K be 4Vt times those with 
a snug belt, A jury found the 
"ufindowshade" design to be 
defective in Baird t». GM 
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BELT BY BELE A BRIEF OVERVIEW 



— — 1 jfr totalled in afanoM every car told in America prior co 1990. 

ic^tacutrd a deadly menace in very common crashes, espccully to children. The news 
cair*tnthefbnncfa$aidy»^ 

ed by the National Trtrapoctukm Safety Board (NTSB), the federal fovemment's 
safety ^wwchdog." 

However, the news came as no sirrprise to the auto manufacturer*, for years they 
hmJbeen toldrepeaitdly in rottf^ 

nor only permit needless injuries Irt some crashes, but also would cause injuries and 
that properly designed tap^houlder belts would eliminate these hazards. 

Updating those warnings, NTSB concluded "Up belts may induce injury, ranging 
in severity from minor to ratal, to the head; sr^ abdomen^ 
c orovcting tissue, and Wood vessels; and rntnvthoradc viscera, connecting tissue, and 
Wood vessels. Such injuries may occur sinyty or m combination.'* As NTSB noted, 
the belts promote head injury by adlc^ng th« uppa- mrro m swit^ forward, and aK- 
dommal and spinal cord injury by overloading the lower torso with crash forces. 

Rear-beit use has increased since 1986; predktabry and tragically, injuries have also 
climbed Even NHTSA, which has tailed to recall such belts or enVctivrly promote the 
retrofitting of rear lap-shoulder belts, has admitted to Congress that as many as 6,000 
deaths and injuries per year could be prevented by the replacement of lap-only rear 
belts with lap-shoulder belts. 

One reason (or the injury proliferation is that the lap belts often ride over the pelvis 
in emshes. By doing so, they violate a federal motor vehicle standard requiring rhe belt 
to "remain on the pelvis" in crashes. 7 This further increases the likelihood of sevrre 
abdominal and spinal cord rnruma, especially to small children. Their delicate muscular 
and skeletal stnictures, coupled with the frequency of Brmilks purring the kids in the 
back seat, mean they are especially exposed to rear lap belt damage. 

Site* Inducing 'Tension Relievers. An auto manufacturer can choose to in- 
stall a property fitting, comfortable, safe lap^houlder belt for drivers and passengers 
or it can choose instead to provide an i0 fitting, uncomfortable, dangerous belt and 
then attempt to offset the poor design with a socaOed "tension reliever" that makes 
the belt more tolerable to wear but even more dangerous m a crash, freed with federal 
standards requiring from seat outboard tapshouider belts in new cars starting in the 
early 1970s, most US raanufecturers took the second choice Their lap-shoulder belts 
generally wero so rxic^ designed that t^ 
which discouraged use, and wero routed a^ 
that created or increased injury risks in crashes. 

Rather than redesigning the belts to make them safe and conifortaMe, the companies 
inste^eo^iJrjrxd them with a "terwion relieving" device known as a "wrncfowshadeT 
This is a device trurtaikrws the wca^ belt 
by giving ft a tug. The slack is «ppoeed»ac4ve the tiafr 

problems, or tt least cover them up. Instead it makes them much worse, A loose beft 

bagnrveha^macrash-ADMrluigto 

tidy raise head injury^ 

fccrJveness.*Furt^ 

^*wtadcnv»hade w prom 

Wtl«3eeandbyalk>wrngs 

belt without the wearers knowledge. 
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'Thebestvestnttnt system far /font* 
seat Gavpartis ma crash is the air 
b>agasm L inedwid\ a three-point 
seat belt. But manufacturer* have 
withheld that system fryn most 
cars. Instead* they have pymded 
so-called "automatic" seat frt&f, 
many of which an hazardously 
designed. Thi% "automatic *' 
shovlder belt, tested by UR in a 
ToUover t gives no protection 
against ejection when the door 
opera m a crash because it is 
mcstnad to die door instead of the 
car J i nterior. 
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pn*ta»,w»jucdilamw(i^^ 
•flo^caKaaajwaoddsnaaaoea^ 
reao^cfauch d r y fctswouMss^ 

of befa id car buyer* would be lost* Btt oni&cxiim fm Ipmd At wwt^ 
In ITOrJvOTSBRpeacedtfeeamirj^ 

two* ■ppcermrisue begun r^ 

rt*k hundred! of milkx* of American roccorists, 

PowMotmteaf Bella: When a oar door un ii ^ n tJ u ta^oc*^sncxc^rat«ed 
forabefefsessxxialh/erj^ 

weare*n«whadabehontarJiefii*p^ 

nwn^ofe^msk»ofVutnm«dc"« 

themaclmupwithnohelplromcte 

th^pwBoprotfthcdDoropc»ln»cfMh,t^^ 

isateadiiigcswofcanMaophki^^ 

Miinepafaea^dkdftomwch infjec^T1iedoorc/libGM^adep«^Gir 
cpcncrfmasicfcinipsctwithatd 

belts into a& mi prjlke carafe 

door-mounted belt design* while doing ttothing to correct the ones already on (he 
highways or warn their owners about die ejection hazard. 

S*criiUf»<M?Be*a;fo^ 
widely iwoitteJ at an extm^ 

the upper rorso heir fakme? can produce a more serfcxt* Injury than the lap bek~this 
type of strap can cause ewere injuries to bventdof&}ui»oTdienecl((whenthe«eanr 
sBdcaoutrftftebeltl, Even a lip strap alone was considered pteftrtble-/* 11 So wrote 
a tcadii^bsotnechankaexpert in 1970. 

TheharardiclihouloereniYD^ 
csmoi hi Europe stk! Australia co ^xb^ 

as f 990 such belts were being sold in the US market and are still permitted under 
NHTSA safety standank 

The leading *houider^ 
1970s, when the German rrw mffrvrurcr was attempting to stop then-pending US. n> 
quiremerttfosfrpaaamftmim 

belt would be an acceptable substitute for the air bag However, the shouWcronly 

"autcroatfc" belt compevno* the rtaxar^ 

turned outto be a n^ghtrnaremr occu^^ 

causes. TV design it also found on reeem modV! Hyundri ai^ 

tior»of^rxjc^wrihaom^ 

shoulder belt and manual lap bde Ca«iKwrtted,mc*Drtj^ 

are also a hazard; when the door opens, h the to ren*,* the bch hot* 

die occupant 

Usra aap instituted a reo^ 

d«*of separate lap<hc^ 
belt is not » be used without a lap bek" rt 
hawcotwmlendyiarx^ 
onaBiCKaJSW'torjmsifcNho^ 
tm^ttmexcusabh; endanger 
rawed from highway*. 
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I^J 0O^K*K*dAi*dko*WaWAiH*mberofc^ 

kxiwfpraejifurgepoorjdinymiif 6tiy 

A firwcarojtnpankahavcaw mpted tocontodMwpwot4qp>byp<wtfflg bwo 
moddi with adjuatahfc shoulder belt srKhorafcs. ThJsperrafcf the shoulder bdt to 
bcposjttoncdtaajuom&wtahlf' and met priBMiwwhfp to tht upper ioiic\tuchM<cfow 
the chest rather than across the neck, which ensures adequate protection lit e crash. 

de spit e DSesfmplkitY end Ire^ 
few cm 

"Couvcaieiice" Hazard* In an rflfcrt to meet Men! standard* requiring bch 
iooewlhffity, some wmAcnnefi have Ignored safety. 

ror example; id keep in rear lap-only belts from flipping behind the seat of totny 
Escort models, Rotd Motor Company «t»diedehebekbudclefotheK«br«neJi*tk 
"wrap reraincr" Tragically, the 'strap retainer" ^piied fora that pulled the belt off 
the wearer 'a pelvis, meaning that in • cosh tt become* ■ lethal threat to tbdomintl 
oiytm tnd the qjiral cord In Garrett u lord, • LtS\ District couit jury in Baltimore 
found the Eicon belt to be defective bathbeemm<ddK n $at^ns^na^mdbeetaati t 
unlitc European Escort* It provided no shoulder belt in the iter west?* 

Excessive Ptayout: A belt that is foose Is a belt that does not provide adequate 
prorecrion. In normal use, the hell must be reasonably snug in a crash; it must remain 
tight across the chest and perViS- Although some "give" in the bek webbing is necessary 
to attenuate the crash forces, too much {Jack will permit excessive forward motion of 
the wearer. 

Beh system* can hew too much flack for a rumibeio/reAiori^TrtejeindubV design* 
that delay the lockup of the belt re tracto r uae ch antoTfteyalao include unseceptabfy 
high amount* of spoolout, Le~, beJt pteyout as the webbing tightens around the 
retractor And of course* they include the 'Sviitdowshade" slack-inducing designs 
described above 

A lemgtfvarfshle but nuefy used 
tensiosin A pte^censiooer is a oVWce 

a crash if sensed, Imperative as this simple technology has proven to be in reducing 
crash injuries, it is available only on a few m^prfcerf new cm 




flmsptojfafflidaft*Te£s*gTirf 

Mrm>irtomasrafun<imG^ 

Mrjbrssdfcmjartrimjlfc^ 

etfxm^taotttm^tt&av 

^ifwmrrsattMno/aifaCTum^ 
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Jtmxny Garrett 

CONCLUSION 

■ &■ edcrtl »sf«y reguU«wra h»vc faiicd to keep uraafe seat Ml fyransof the 
•a^B market. Asaresd^thevast majority of care 
equipped with die Irfnds of taadequate,hazaidc*abcfo 
tent fedenri regulate*? policy 

mem la rax iMraj up tpfea status 

vehicles and reoll uniafe befts in older vehicles. 

The ortgfataJ intent of the FMVSS for feat belts hnbcropm«itcd It b both tragtc 
end pcrversefy ironic that, as belt use fawroo, needless and fetal injuries from bad 
bells are increasing p eo| s » tioua tely. When belt uaage tat the United States was minimal^ 
defects Inherent in restraint systems were not apparent. Now, test beft usage laws and 
^Ue tip* campaigns have eaj*^ 
thee* unsafe "safety* belts. 

Becauae of the antkonturoer attirude 
in generel, automobitr occvp«nt» injured or killed as a result of unsafe teat beta h*vr 
fatfe recount caiier than the tort sysre^ 
behs they wUl c on tinu e to tiring pieas 

NHtsA to honor their reaportaibflfeies pfrmrf^» «p**^f^ systems that are safe and 
to replace those that are not. 

*Buckkup"bagpa»wecanaBep^^ 
and pain-tinged refrain aa long as unsafe behs are used on America's highways. 
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many professional tTuiloripns&tfonsacr^ 
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design litigation, auto negfigerux, mnimnce company unfair 
cLtMspracticesand *W jbitfT dealings with policyholders. 
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of (he Institute for Injury Reduction. 




BenjarnmKelleyispresidmtitn^ 
cwm- A ncxioruiUy recognized aiuhm safe* 
*} performance, injury mluctum and public education f Mr. 
KeUey has spent nearly 25 yean as a researcher, lecturer, wmrr 
^odministrujm in major Hf fezi 

held senior posit tons tvith the VS. Department ofTnmspor- 
and the Insurance hvtituce fa Hets 
aisopnsidentofAB. K^Cb^^^imx^aWtt^ 
ttrtwes m product injury areas. 
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Chairwoman Schboedeb. Thank you. Mr. O'Neill. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN O'NEILL, PRESIDENT, INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY, ARLINGTON, VA 
Mr. O'Neill. Thank you Mrs. Schroeder. 

I will summarize my statement and ask that the complete state- 
ment be placed in the record. 

I am President of the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, a 
nonprofit research and communications organization supported by 
the nation's casualty insurers. 

At the subcommittee's request, I am submitting comments on the 
history of manual and nonmanual automatic restraints and the 
safeguards in place for underriding big trucks. 

Crashes are the number one cause of death for people under 35 
years old. They cause 20 percent of all deaths of 5 to 29 year olds— 
40 percent of all deaths of people in their late teens. And deaths 
aren't the only problem— motor vehicles are associated with more 
than 500,000 hospital admissions annually. Crashes are the leading 
cause of head injuries, brain injuries, and spinal cord injuries. 

Now that millions of cars are being equipped with air bags there 
is no longer any debate, everyone agrees that the combination of a 
good tap/shoulder belt plus an air bag is the best way to protect 
people. The road to acceptance of not only air bags but also safety 
belts is a long and rocky one- It took longer to get manual shoulder 
belts in all cars than it did air bags. 

As early as 1903 there was a patent on a restraint system con- 
sisting of adjustable lab belts for cars. In the 1940s physicians were 
urging car companies to install seat belts as standard equipment. It 
was not until 1955 that Ford and Chrysler made seatbelts options 
in 1956 models. It was not until the late 1950s and early 1960s that 
some state laws required lap belts to be installed in new cars. It 
was not until 1973 that three point lap/shoulder belts with inertial 
reels were required by federal standard. Air bags also took a long 
time. 

In 1952 there was the first air bag patent. In 1970 the Depart- 
ment of Transportation ordered automatic restraints to be installed 
by the 1974 model year. The standard was on again and off again 
and it was not until the 1987 model year that the restraints were 
installed under a Federal requirement. 

Today all new cars are required to have automatic restraints in 
the front seats, either air bags or automatic seatbelts. Automatic 
belts have two basic varieties, automatic shoulder belts accompa- 
nied by a manual lap belt and you saw some of these in the video. 
Such systems do produce higher use rates than manual lap/shoul- 
der belts. 

As you heard earlier, there is the problem that many people fail 
to buckle up the lap belt and consequently they are not as well pro- 
tected. They are not as well protected as they would be with a 
buckled lap/shoulder belt and an air bag. 

Another kind is the three point automatic seatbelt used in Gen- 
eral Motors and Honda cars. This is so difficult to use automatical- 
ly and so easy to disconnect, it is a joke to consider it an automatic 
seat belt. 
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We are fortunate I think that we are finally reaching the point 
where all manufacturers have recognized the value of air bags, 
plus manual lap/shoulder belts. Automatic seat belts will be disap- 
pearing from new cars. We have still the problems of many cars 
equipped with them. We will see the automatic seat belts going the 
way of the dinosaur. They will become extinct and not too soon. 

You have heard from Mr. Bloch about the problem of truck un- 
dertimes. About 400 deaths occur each year because of collisions 
into the back of trucks. Although less than 100 of these deaths in- 
volve underride, this is an area of highway safety in which U.S. 
standards lag behind those of Europe where effective underride 
guards are required on the backs of trucks. 

The agency may say the underrides are not a big problem be- 
cause of the small number of deaths that occur each year but it is 
an issue where we should have effective standard. 

The government does have a requirement and it has been in 
effect since the 1950s, and this requirement is worse than none. It 
says to provide protection against underride, when as you saw in 
the video, these devices are totally ineffective. Effective underride 
guards can be put on the backs of trucks to prevent deaths. We 
should replace the present ineffective standard with one that 
would be effective. We should have leflectors. 

We should have better conspicuity of vehicles and reflectors on 
the sides as well as the rear. We should have effective underride 
guards. 

I would just like to say one thing in relation to the effects of 
safety standards on competitiveness. That is a question you raised 
earlier There is a strong case to be made that effective Federal 
regulation enhances U.S. competitiveness. 

Let me give you two examples: In the late 1970s there was a Fed- 
eral requirement that all large trucks be equipped with antiloek 
brakes. That standard went into effect. It was a controversial 
standard but there is absolutely no question that as a result of that 
standard in the late 1970s, U.S. industry led the world in antiloek 
brake technology. The rest of the world was licensing that technol- 
ogy. This U.S. technology was spurred by aggressive Federal regu- 
lations. 

The standard was overturned in a court challenge by the truck- 
ing industry and the manufacturers, and because there was no 
longer any demand for these brakes on big trucks, U.S. manufac- 
turers abandoned the technology. The Europeans picked it up. 
They have adopted antiloek brake requirements for big trucks and 
now we buy the technology back from them. We are in effect 
buying our own technology which was exported to Europe, than im- 
proved in Europe, and we now use the European technology which 
was technology that originated here. 

Another example where U.S. competitiveness is enhanced is air 
bags. Air bags are a big success story. It is also important to under- 
stand that the bulk of the air bag supply industry is U.S. The Japa- 
nese manufacturers are buying U.S. technology when it comes to 
air bags. There are some European suppliers, but most of the sup* 
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j-ESW case can 

hance and not ^^Tds ^UtTve^ regulatlon8 we ^ en- 
[Prepared statement of Brian O'Neill follows:] 
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PttPAVD Statement or Biian OTOnu* Insuring* Institute 
rom Hiohway Safety, Abukgton, VA 

The insurance SnstlMe tor Highway Safety it a nonprofit fvsearch *id oommunlcstions 
organtoa flo n, aupported iy the nation's property and casualty insurer*, mat Hertfflee ways to 
reduce motor vtftfete cmte and crash lo e ssi. f m tht Institute's president and. at thfs 
oommfiisa's request rm submMng comments on the hfrtory of manual and automatic restraints 
and the atooonoo of adequate aa te guai d s agatoetpa^^ 

Motor vehicle crashes have a profound effect on American chSdrsn, youth, and families. Crashes 
are. m fact, the number on* cause of death In the United States for people ages 1 to 35 years 
ott They causa 20 percent of al deaths of 5-29 yaar olds - 40 percent of aft deaths of people 
fn fhafr late teens. And deaths van t the only problem- motor vehk^ are associated wmi more 
than 500,000 hospital admissions annuaffy. Crashes am tha leading causa of head injuries, brain 
injuries, and spinal cord Infurtea. 

By far the laigest category of motor vehicle deaths tomtom passenger vehicle occupants. More 
than 32,000 people dted aa ocapants of passenger vehicles (cms including me popular 
passenger vans that are often referred to aa m/rtvans. larger vans, pickup trucks, and utility 
vehicles) In 1390. It is this group of people - passenger vehicle occupants - that automatic 
restraints and truck undefrtde guards are designed to protect 

Now that mffltans of new earn are being equipped with atr bags, we can safely say that the long 
debate about *hetf>er they reefy save fives is over. Air bags ftvea - we've known for 

decades may would- and the combination of an air bag and a lap^u^ safety be lt is the best 
avaKatte crash p r ote ctio n. But the road to aooap tano a of not only air bags but afro safety belts 
has been a long end rocky one. In fact. It might surprise this committee to know that It took longer 
to get manual (apfehouftder belts Installed m al oars than it did to get air bags to their present 
status as the automatic restraint system of chotoe. 

Aa early aa 1903. a Mr, Leveau of France devised a restraint system consisting of adjustable 
cross and leg straps, tt then took 70 more years to get belts Installed in aO new cars sold In the 
United States: 
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1920s: Lap befit begfn to be used in race care 

1930*: Earliest cad for factory-instaled sett beta comas from two physicians, Claire 
Strafth and C J. Strickland 

1954: Sports Car Club of America makes top baft use mandatory for competing drivers 

1 954: AutomobBe Manufacturers Assodtiton's Vehicle Safety Committee says that *untfl 
K (a fa c t ua lly known* whether beftt provide *1ncrsssod protection tor the wearer or 
cause increased bodBy injury, It would be unethical for the engineers or the 
vehfcle safety committee to recommend their use* 

1955: Ford and Chrysler announce that seat beta wl be options In 1956 models; 
American Mates and, later. Genera! Motors, foSow suft 

1 959-61 : Seven states onset laws requiring seat belts in new cars 

1964: Most U.S. automakers begin instating front-seat lap belts as standard equipment 

1966: Sports Car Club of America mandates shoulder belt use for competing drivers 

1966: Transportation Department proposes equipping cars with shoulder belts, beginning 
with 1966 models: General Motors responds by saying ft knows "of no reliable 
s tatist ics! data on shoulder belts w . persuadee us to recommend against 
mandatory btstsUtan of shoukfsr batt designs 9 

1968: Federal standard requires lap and shoulder belts tn front-seat positions of all new 
cars except convertibles 

1973: Thrse-pofnt tapfehoulder befts wtflt inerfla reefs are required by federal standard 

As this brief chrooofogy indteates, ft took a very long time to get iapfohoutier belts in ait new cars. 
And atfil, people we rent necessarily protected m crashes because requiring manufacturers to 
instafi the belts dWhl mean motorists would use them. Voluntary belt use rates have always been 
tow and, deapfte numerous promotional campaigns conducted over many years and at consider- 
able cost ffflle lias been found that works to cajole motorists to buckfc up vofuntarfly. 

It was ipeefficaffy to increase use rates that safety bett laws begsn to be enacted, beginning in 
AusfiraSa m 1970. Such laws garnered tittle poWcal support m the United States, however, and 
dtttl even begin to be enacted In this oounty untl the mid 1960& Mow most U.S. states have 
belt use taws, but mtny of them donl provide for strong e n forcement and are, consequently t not 
producing use rates much beyond 90 percent 
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Automate ftMfnfnts 

Automate ratirsfnts - first cased "passive* restraints - wer icetvod as a moans of protecting 
motorists In a range of crash typos without the need for occupants to buckle up. 

Air Bags. The first automatic restraint was the air bag, which was designed to inflate 
automatically and protect occupants' heads and face* In front* and front-angle crashes, ft was 
known from the beginning that a)r bags would be used in yfcfitton ft> bens, so they wouldn't 
provide a wholly automatic system of crash protection, still, air bags would save lives in me 
deacfflest Kind of crash - the frontal crash. 

The history of air bags to not unlike that of laffthoulder belts In that both are fraught with delay. 
Finally, mffitons of new 1 992 model cars are being equipped with driver-side air bags - most will 
have passenger-side air baga In upoomtng model years - but the road has been long and bumpy; 

• 1952: First air bag patent is filed 

• 1970: Transportation Department orders automatic restraints by 1 974 model year 

• 1972: Automatic protection rule is amended to allow ignition interlock as an alternative 

• 1973: General Motors pledges to build 1 ,000,000 air bag-equipped cars in 1974 model 

year, actual production is limited to 10.000 cars In 1974 and 75 model years 

• 1974: Congress outlaws interlock 

• 1977: Transportation Department substitutes demonstration program for automatic 

restraint requirement; Ford* General Motors, and Mercedes-Benz agree to 
manufacture cars wtfhafr bags to 1980 model year: later in 1977. automatic 
restraint standard is reinstated wflh 3-year phase-in starting in 1981 

• 1931: Automatic restraint standard is canceled - again 

• 1983: Findrng cancelation "arbitrary and capricious/ U.S, Supreme Court sends matter 

back to Transportation Department 

• 1984: Automatic restraint standard to reinstated with phase-in of automatic belts or air 

bags to begin with 1987 model year 

• 1991: Automate restraint requirement to extended from passenger cars to light trucks 

and vans beginning with 1995 models 
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The theme of this abbreviated chronotogy is that air bag*. foe safely befts before them, werenl 
g re ete d w g h unNer*aieffihusiasm,T^ 

test* and on-the-road use. But adoption was delayed by polecat considerattons. Th& Is the way 
wifc most motor vertfde safety ^novations. That Is, its usuaffy poHtteal controversy - not technical 
problems - that delays Cham for yearn, causing needfese toss of 6fs until safety wins out often 
Eat* rather than sooner. 

Automatic Safety Baits. Ccncefvad by automakers as a msart* of avoidrng air bags, automatic 
beft* am of two basic varieties - automatic shoutoer betts iccompanted by either a manual lap 
beft or no lap belt at afl. Such systems do produce higher use rates than manual lap/shouWer 
beft* and, since final instated In 1975 Vofcswagerts, some types of automatic befts have been 
associated wfth reductions in motor vehicie occupant deaths and injuries. 

The first automata belts ware tnstaBetf as options in Vofcsw^en RefcWs, beginning with 197$ 
models, VWs systam was deggrad to automatically position a shouider belt around drivers and 
front-seat passenger*. In ptaoe of a lap baft a knee bolster waa included to restrain the tower 
body In a crash. These restraints were found to be effective ~ the frequency of Insurance claims 
tor occupant injuries in frontal crashes fnvoMng Rabbit* with automatic beits waa 17 percent 
lower than tor comparable Rabbits with manual bafts. The frequency of head injury wan 43 
percent lower. These findings are Important because frontal crashes in genera) and head Injuries 
in particular cause the majority of motor venfc's occupant deaths. 

The next cars to be equipped with automatic bete were Toyota Cresatias. The shoufder beit 
desJgn tor (his car waa the first motorized one that ts, the first designed to move afong a guida 
ra» in the car roof and position Hse* around an occult when the door is closed ar<ithoignrtfon 
turned on. Use ratoa of 90 percent were observed after such bete were install 
the 20 pernor so rate that prevailed wfftr^ 

tower for CrtssJdas than for Nissan Maximal simitar cars equipped with manual befts. 

Despite the bsriefrfc associated wto there 
•re problems wfth these systems. One is that many automatic bote provide ortfy an auto-matfc 
•howkfcr portion, so motortsta have to remember to buckle their manual tap baits. Another 
problem la that many automate belts are Inconvenient to use and easy to disconnect - so easy 
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to (Mart aid use manually, in fact that the automate benefit it test Recem studies have shown 
no dMmnot it at h uaa mat between General Moms and Honda ca« equipped with manuaJ 
baft* and the Mad of automats baa thafa to inconvenient t» um and easy t»<ttoonneet 

n would bo easanttat to ensure that tf automate baits awaofthaaaaHOHiaaandtad-to-dBMdi 
variety - oxoopt tar aw important fact whfeh ie that automatic befts are becoming obsolete. 
About 90 percent of ifl 1987 mod*) can wfth automatic rwtrafoti had sutomaoo bolts. This pro- 
pocKon ft down to about half - and dooming every year.* By tht 1996 modal year, virtually an 
now paasanjor vaWoiot and BgW tnicfct a» a»^^ 

passenger* at wet at drivers. Than tho ouaottonof whk*automatk:b^lsbost wlBbemoot. 
IhaklMNiMt 

About 400 death* of passenger car and pickup truck occupants occur each year because of 
ooMtfont Into lha back of big truck rigs. At Matt 100 of thaaa death* Invotvo undorrfdo - a 
aKuaflon that occur* whan a passenger vehicle oo*Jt* (nte the rear end of a tractor-trailer rig 
and bacauaa tna war of lha tnjofc is to much n|^ 
undtr tho trafltr.TM tracer may th^ 

datth or tartoua injury - even d«aprta^ - rrury ba mo raaull for ma peocrfa WraJde. 

Underrfd* Ea an araa of highway aafaty in which US. standards tag far behind those In effect in 
Europe, whara sffecflv* undarrtdo guards ar» required on th* back* of truck*. In 1988. research- 
ers working wtth the tnstttut* stonfeb me effecOVenesa of the tougher underrlde guards required 
m Europe. Tan relevant erathea were abated ti daptn,wifh<*earevkfenoaoffeaq>9n^of 
tha Wnd of guards already wquaad In Europe but not In thoUnftad Stats*. 

A Fodarai Highway Administration standard, in affect tinea the 1950a, purport* to address mo 
wdarridt ittut fti tfttt oountry. But (t it. In • atnaa, wort* than no standard at as because It 
laadstof^mtaepprehenalonft^ 
notbwautaft»t w djs r iMa ta »jaj U (!w uai i » n^ 



A«nj^p*t»^h^to 
•*^i*inrfo*»mS^fr^l»the«e^^th.l»i»«flMh 
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soever. At a result, many so-caSed undent* guards are so inappropriately deigned or flimsy 
that they crumpto under the forot of even tow- or moderate-speed Impacts. Effective underride 
guards do exist - wnambar that they're rwju^ in Europe but not ^ ttw Unrt«J S^ts». 

Another problem with the undenfde standard (a Its specification that 'dearstoe between the 
affective bottom of prutt^ 

vehicle empty.* Thfe amount of clearance - 2-1/2 faat~ (a p^ to permit many common sizes 
and shapes of automobites, partfctfarty small* ones, to undent** trucks and end up with their 
passenger compartments and the people frtatia married. This is true even whan people are 
property restrained by safety betta and/or afr bags. 

tTa because of such shortcomings In tha undenide standard that the insurance f restitute for 
Highway Safety petitioned (he U.S. Department of Transportation in 1977 to establish 
petformanca rw^ementa for truck rear-arid underride guards. SInoe then, the Department has 
movad tn ma and starts, always acknowledging the problem of underride but falling to follow 
through wfth s tough partonna^ 

to require lower, sturdtor rear truck guards, starting with 1984 models; In 1983, a final decision 
waa promised by spring; In 1984. analysts of vartotftundsrrlda guard dMgnsw 
seven years Katar. no standard has been issued. The latest word is that the Transportation 
Departments 1991 "is considering proposing equipment and vehicle standards for regulating the 
installation of suftabfe roar underrfda guards for various types of newly manufactured trailers- - 
the same thing the Department has been saying for, RferaHy, derates, 

Conclusion 

What rve covered in this statement Is one case of success at long last when It comes to air bags 
in passenger vahfcies and another case In which years of attention have been paid to a serious 
probtem- truck unden*te~wf 

tinue tote tost In uraterrtte Society pays. It's time to 

action - not because so many deaths are invoked m underride crashes but because the solution 
Is so simple. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. I thank you both very much. I appreci- 

E Vr° KeC i' S^t^fhrough what you said about disconnect- 
m^There & thematic belt and the slack mechanism. You are 
talking about the slack mechanism, correct.' , „ fcrri ne 

Mr Kelley. I am. I am not in any way in this proi>osal reiernng 
to^vtmWbut the windowshade slack mechanism which is found 
£ Spirit lap/shoulder belts placed on domestic cars up until 

^Chairwoman Schroeder. So that mechanism is the thing that 
ruts in after vou have closed the door? 
Mr SnDemonstrating]. When I . have clos^ the ^door on 

thrbuSTtv^ retractor, here, is down ^ * ^J^jJ: 

KtaHf my cuileague will keep the door closed for me, I will then 
extend the belt and show how much slack can be put jn ^That j. 
all looseness in the belt across the uppw tow^ ^* ?^ * gu 
saw in the film by simply riding in .the car That slack stays until 

ihe a SS KSSS STiS tSL out of the belt so it 
won'KugTin th^doo, This has nothing to^wjA^bjH 

We aWTIi^A^ £££ | a tin" 
sorini £n MS removed The little spring can be removed or the 
SSS can be removed. Any one of those steps a backyard 

mechanician do in 2 or 3 minutes, stops the slack mechanism. 
Charwoman Schroeder. But if you do that, you would not be 

^$£S5EL is correct. The car companies ^ve impHed 
that woddbe the result. You can still move back and forward. The 

^SSit You are now moving the belt without 

^ftt^hatt correct. The slack only happens if the button 

is pushed in. „ ^ e . . .. . « 

Chairwoman Schroeder. You sort of lock it m. „ . - t 
Mr Kelley. That is right. Sometimes it works. Sometimes it 

^airwoman Schroeder. You are not coming ^ 

shoulder harness. You are not coming out being lashed to the seat 

W Mr** Ke£^ KtotrtSlL The inertial belt reel which follows you 
when" you^ove fe fnsSe the retractor. The windowshade device 
which the" <£r wmpanies added to the car, increased the car cost by 
$25 (m&SA said in a report that it costs the companies $2.50). It 

"^SSSSSTS^ ^happens * Jj^*"* 

Kw^ Z 
"Sfr.XS .^nWft yourself If somethmg eke 
with the belt, the car companies will blame you. njD^JSJm 
th» <fA»l»r and aak that it be disconnected, the dealer s response 
W anfnofallow^ and I am not going to touch that system 
because it is covered by Federal safety regulations. 
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We have written to every manufacturer and to NHTSA asking 
them to make this disconnect available. They have completely re* 
fused. 

Chairwoman Schboedeb. Is there a Federal regulation? 

Mr. Kelley. No, there is no Federal regulation whatsoever gov- 
erning the presence of this windowshade. 

Chairwoman Schboedeb* Do you think their mindset might 
change when you see recalls like today? 

Mr. Kelley. My wish has been for some time that the car compa- 
nies simply recall this and do it on their own, that they do it with- 
out every consumer having to go to the dealership and asking that 
it be done. I don't see any chance of that happening given 
NHTSA's attitude. Every one of these should be disconnected 

Chairwoman Schboedeb* Does anyone know why the car compa- 
nies have stopped using these as of late? I don't think they are 
using the windowshade belts, are they? 

Mr. Kelley* That is correct When NHTSA was petitioned to set 
a standard on this, one of their reasons for denying it was that car 
companies were going to take them out anyway. I found that inter- 
esting. If windowshades are fine but the car companies are going to 
take them out, there is a certain contradiction in now not investi- 
gating why. 

They are not now being included in new cars. Yet new-car 
manual belts are being worn and are doing very well in cars with- 
out windowshades. There is no reason whatsoever they could not be 
disconnected in the past cars* 

1 believe the car companies are taking them out because they are 
being sued by an increasing number of people who have been in- 
jured or whose loved ones were killed because of the belt slack. 

Chairwoman Schboedeb, I understand, Mr, O'Neill, your agency 
did a survey of car dealers about what families want in a car? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes. We asked car dealers in the area a number of 
questions relating to what the perceptions of the dealers were and 
the items that were most important to new car purchasers today. 

The item that received the highest response was quality. In other 
words, the dealers believed that the new car purchaser was over- 
whelmingly interested in the quality of the product. Number two 
was safety, it ranked higher than price, performance, styling. 

Chairwoman Schboedeb. Why don't the dealers convey that to 
the car manufacturers? 

Mr. O'Neill. 1 think they are today. I hear from manufacturers 
that they are getting tremendous pressure from their dealers on 
air bags. You heard about the Saturn. A very bad decision was 
made by General Motors a few years ago not to design an air bag 
into that car. 

I understand there is an accelerated air bag design for the 
Saturn. Saturn dealers say they have too many people asking for 
air bags. I think the message is coming back today. This is a new 
message from the dealers. 

Mr Kelley, We have recently heard interesting reports that un- 
derscore how popular the air bag is. We have heard from people 
who purchased cars without air bags after being told by the sales- 
man that the car had an air bag. 
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It is difficult to see if there is an air bag in that steering wheel 
or not 

Chairwoman Schboeder. They are terribly popular. I know all 
sorts of people where that is the only thing they are looking for. 
They don't care if it has tires. 

What was NHTSA's response to the truck underride information 
we saw in the film before? 

Mr. O'Neill. There have been proposals languishing since the 
early 1980s. In fact, the agency hds just allowed that pending rule 
making to in effect sit on a shelf. There are now rumors that some 
sort of a rule will be proposed before the end of the year. 

We have periodically put research information into the docket to 
keep the issue alive but there has been virtually no interest on the 
part of the agency on truck underride rule making since the early 
1980s, despite the fact that we have among other things put into 
the docket evidence of the effectiveness of the European require* 
ments. 

This is not nutfor or complicated rule making. We are not talking 
about sophisticated devices. This is just simply saying if we are 
going to have underride devices, let's have some performance, 
strengths and height requirements that make sense with reference 
to the problem that is supposed to be addressed. 

Chairwoman Schboeder. And we are waiting. 

You saw also the videos on crashes and the slack inducing belt 
Is that an accurate portrayal on what is going on? 

Mr. O'Neill. There is no question that slack in a seat belt great- 
ly compromises the ability to restrain people in crashes. We did 
studies to find out how often slack was out there in the traffic 
stream. In domestic cars that permit slack in the belt, many motor- 
ists had excessive slack in the belts. 

By contrast in Europe cars where there have been no such things 
as windowshades and other devices, you saw no slack, yet people 
still buckle up. It is not a question of people will only buckle up if 
they have the so-called comfort and convenience features in their 
belt systems because clearly people are buckling up in imports 
which don't have these features. 

Mr- Kelley. The imports had a higher rate of use even though 
the domestics provided these windowshade slack features. I have 
looked at many cases where the slack was the cause of injury and 
many were low-speed crashes where a properly buckled person 
would have no injuries. 

The injuries were devastating, including quadripiegiac because 
they were permitted as the body moves forward over the lap belt. 
It was as if you had no shoulder belt at all. 

Chairwoman Schboeder. I guess one of my real frustrations is I 
thought we would have good news, since Congress passed the high- 
way bill. I had hoped NHTSA would tell us they were moving tor- 
ward. I think some American manufacturers are moving ahead. 
They are not using sex to sell cars. They have been talking safety. 

So I am saddened to hear that it may be a front, and maybe not 
what is going on behind the scenes. I hope what is going behind is 
that the dealers are telling them that safety sells. 

I am sure if we hear from them they will say Mr. Kelley and Mr. 
O'Neill are representing lawyers and insurers and we know law- 
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£^L1Ji d msu 5 ers because they are the people you bury 26 feet 
down because deep down they are really g<£d mopb 
How do you respond to that? You have had two groups here that 

3L!„SP5 0t make ^Hl debate nonpartisan or figure out what we 
should do economically and competitively about ^ety th^f tend 

^^flakes meSSengere * that ^ybody wh0 a"aS SMS! 

Jc^nn^^^L 8 ** money came from lawyers or insur- 
a^wcST^ & they may ^ w « may be bad, but those guys 

Mr. Kelley. I am double tainted because for 16 years I was with 
the Insurant* Institute on Safety. The only answer I^n TeTou 
is this one: The people who support rayTewnt oreaKS 
number fewer than 20? attorneys. Wese SuticuS? attoKdon 1 ? 
like to see the broken bodies. They have^nTtot of S?m TW 
know there are unsafe products "and want them ^en off the 

. When I was with the Insurance Institute for Hichwav Safetv th» 

aJS* , Jw Uld ^ wiI1 mandate what you want, man- 

date wnat we see in these commercials— air bags, better safetv 
more crashworthiness, safe belts. """"^ ua s a > oeil€r saxety, 

■nmlS 1 Sfi a r5i Ie l ed . 0 P^ )rtunit y to raov e on a wave of public 
neTS m^lSSFS* 18 ^ norin « that PnWfc support. We 

need to mandate these and not have them for the rich folks We 
dont have pasteurized milk just for those who can afford it 
Chairwoman Schboedeb. Why aren't we thTpit bufi 1 for the 

to "an? M ^ "fa A ^ tn7saf4t b c^ ySu ct 
fh y m?iS.Ji <d ! J t %? m the showrooms and see who buys 
them? They wouldn't all have to have the same thinST Then thev 
couldn't say "gee, we can put that in because itSts i^mnZ 

Te y don^^h^ W ^ Bik ^ sUMoST 
suTor Svl ^^?^ mg a b i ridg< ? or to build this consen- 
r£ t 8681 that People rely on rather than duck behind 
t^Dan Quayle competitive council shield, wfich 1^ plpTe^ 

Hu^L???,* 3 ^ L ? t me add m y response as well. The insurance in- 
^2^J^5 Wm ° J ne 2***** ^"se when it comestotohWy 
S?Si° d J e ? ucui e deaths, injuries and losses on the IkhwfvTS 

nr re ^ m S de ^ «*• intere^ ofX^neSj 
SKfffJP?* 18 the motivation for insurers to support efforts like 
the m^tutes, which are aimed at reducing the IcW £ i terasof 

their objectives .coincide with thc^f Se_^al pubhT 
is 8 A lT«&! A U ^ e ^ ™»pa*ies and NHTSA. A nwnber of 
Ke^^S**? **** reflec J ^^ory The wfcdowshadTdevice 
?J°™r?jT* fo m ™* Automatic seat belts are disappear- 

wf alJ^Hn I Tfi^? Urer8 Can ^PPliers to provide^Eagt 
therfS m^Sff j^ Ut new ^Pro^d 8% mipact protection. 3 
tnere is competition to claim the safest product out there. 
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I agree with Mr. Kelley this provides wonderful opportunities for 
the Federal agency to play an aggressive role in making sure that 
we don't finish up with only Volvos with protective features, but 
that all car manufacturers pick up the technology that is out there. 

This is an exciting time* We need to promote competition among 
car manufacturers. 1 think ranking and rating cars by name has a 
role in this. But I must say in contrast to the car companies, which 
do understand that safety sells, we have a problem with the truck- 
ing industry. The attitude of the trucking industry to regulation is 
that we have to fix all the bad drivers and shippers; don t make us 
do anything to our trucks. Big trucks are involved in 5,000 fatali- 
ties a year. 

We need antilock brakes, on-board recording devices, and other 
safety improvements on trucks, but we don't do this because the 
truck industry attitudes are like the car industry attitudes of the 
1960's— it is not the vehicle, it is the nut behind the wheel. 

It is time we got the trucking industry to come into the 20th cen- 
tury and understand that things need to be done to their equip- 
ment to make it safer on our highways. 

Chairwoman Schboedeb. Just as there are some good lawyers 
and some good insurers and some good Congresspeople, let's hope 
there are some good trucking companies and auto firms, and we do 
need to make progress on it. As 1 recall my physics, the greater 
mass wins, and the greatest mass on the highway is the truck. So 
that becomes a great concern as to what you do in any kind of a 
accident 

It is interesting how automotive companies were willing to use 
that greater mass in the commercials. As we were talking about 
fuel efficiency, suddenly the Congress was finding that you drive a 
little blow-up car that was going to be crushed by a pickup. If we 
wanted fuel economy we would have to drive small dangerous cars. 
We have a lot of work to do and let's hope the highway bill is the 
kickoff. The more we can encourage that kind of competition, the 
better off we will be, 

I thank you both for being here and I appreciate your contribu- 
tion to the whole oversight. 

Our last witness was supposed to be our Federal rulemaking au- 
thority funded by all the happy taxpayers, the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration in Washington, D.C. I don't think 
they are here, and I guess they kept their word— they did not 
come. I find that very sad. I guess that shows that Sununu is not 
the only one with an overgrown ego in the city. 

People get mad because they fund agencies that are supposed to 
defend them, and we were hoping they could come and sned light 
and it would be a new day. Maybe we will have to subpoena them. 
It saddens me that they feel that they can thumb their nose at the 
Congress and not appear and not answer many of the very serious 
questions that I think we had today. 

With that, since we don't have our last witness, we will adjourn 
the hearing. We will be more than happy to hold the record open 
for anyone who has things they would like to add. 
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Thank you very much, and the hearing is adjourned. 

I Whereupon, at 12 noon, the select committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Metier 18, 1991 




Ks» Joan Clay brook, Preaident 
Public citican 

2000 P Street, K.w,, suit* 610 
Washington, DC 20036 

Dear Ha. Claybrook: 

X want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
barer* the Select Committee en Children, youth, and Feailiea at 
our Hearing, 'Automotive safety* le Enough Being Dose to Protect 
america'a raailiem?" held here in Washington on December 4, 1991. 
Your testimony warn important to the worm of the Committee. 

The Committee ie now In the proeeee of preparing the transcript 
for printing* it mould be helpful if you mould go over the 
enclosed copy of your ramarke to eseure that they are accurate, 
end return the transcript by Konday, December 30, with any 
necessary correct ions* 

in addition, Representative Clyde c. Hollovay, a member of the 
"ommittee, ham requested that you answer the following questions 
>r inclusion in the printed record t 

\ Tha written etatement of a witness who hae testified, 

nr. Benjamin Re 1 ley, notea that he produced a film on truck 
under? ide for the ins urance Institute in 1979. You, 
Ha. Claybrook, were e NHTSA admin la tra tor for four yeare, 
f rtt 1977 tn 1981, if this problem was so serious and well- 
documented, '. y did you malt so long to eddreee it? 

2) Ae an KJTSh a* einietrator you pushed the auto induetry to 

improve the wcmfort and convenience of safety belts, did you 
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not? Didn't autOMJctr* dmvmlop tonsion roliovoro or ■> 
callod viodovmh*d«o in rtiponM to con c orw i about th« 
comfort tnd eonvtnioiteo of —tty bolt*? 
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Response From Joan Claybrook to Questions Poskd by 

CONGRESSMAN ClYDX C. HOLLOWAY 

1* Tha vritten statement of a vitneee Who has testified, Mr. 
Benjamin Kelley, notes that ha produced a film on truck underride 
for tha insurance institute for Highway Safety in it?). Vou, Ks. 
CI ay brock, vara a HHTSA edainietrator for four years, from 1977 
to 1**1 • If thia problem vaa ao aarioua and vail documented, why 
did you wait ao long to addraaa it? 

Responses Aa HKTSA Adainiatrator « X did addraaa tha problem of 
truck underride. Tha agancy undar ay diraction conduct ad 
research and taating and iaauad a proposed aafaty standard * 
However, after Z laft f littla work continuad and no final 
standard has avar bean issued. Aa tha haaringa vara being 
inltiatad in lata 1*91 by Kra. Schroeder to investigate the 
agency'e inaction, tha NHTSA iaauad a nav proposed standard. 

2. Aa an NHTSA adainiatrator you pushed tha auto industry to 
improve tha comfort and convenience m aafaty belts $ did you not? 
Didn't automakers develop tension relievers or so-called 
vlndovahadee in response to concerns about the comfort and 
convenience of safety belts? 

Response: I did push auteaakera to improve tha comfort and 
convenience of safety belts, In fact prior Administrator*, from 
tha beginning of the agency, had urged belt design improvements 
and issued requirements for three point baits because of tha 
difficult to use designs offered by the manufacturers. 

The vindovshads concept, of allowing the belt to retain slack 
vhila in use, vaa originated by the manufacturers and never 
required or urged by NHTSA, Zn fact, tha agancy made it 
abundantly clear in its internal and contract research work and 
ita rulemaking that the vlndovshade system created unsafe slack 
and vaa not tha best solution for improved comfort and 
convenience of bait systems. It may be the least expensive 
option for encouraging use but it is also unsafe. X doubt that 
any vehicle manufactured vlth the vlndovshade device that is 
eraeh tasted at 30 aph under Federal Motor vehicle Safety 
Standard 20S frontal crash vould paas vhen tha belt is adjusted 
vith tha alack. 
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Byron Moch 
Auto s*f *ty Dooion 

7 73J TUGfcOTBftn L&ItO 

Potomac, tUryX«nd 20854 
D*ar Kr. Bloch: 



L?!!^ 5? •JK!?! PV rmonml WfMi»tion to you for tpottrira 
boforo th< S#loct conlttoo on Chlldroa, Youth! and F««ilii. Vt 

Your ttstiaony vss important to too writ or ttoo Comlttoo? 

55! ff?^*** A * now 1x1 **» PWW» of propario* too transcript 
I^iElfiS; J* wUd *• ******* it you iould go owthT ^ 



Inaddition, Rftprmntativ* clydo C. HoUowiy, * Mibtr of tno 

11 ^^ i Zi;.^ , 5 ri 5' Ut * 5 "Y «»«•• «t*ff daacribo you aa a* 
"!T t L. d *!i? n «9*»"«*." For tha racord, do y«i bava 

2> y0U f JS**""* • warning litel on 

«£tf«wtadoMot bolt. . to bo placed on tho ma vl>or of 
2!T!?2!* «» thi. typo of soot bait., to all 

n2?^!ff^„^^" J? 8 * ™b1os too risk of raduoad 
■oat o«jt um7 how do you oncourago aora pooplo to coaply? 
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Response From Byron Bloch to Questions Posed by 
Congressman Clyde C. Holloway 

I. My formal education includes a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
the University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA) in 1961. My 
major field was Industrial Design. I then continued studies 
in the Master's Program at UCLA* also in Industrial Design. 

I have been employed as a consultant in Auto Safety Design by 
ROAD TEST Magazine (as Research Editor); by Automotive Safety 
Devices, Inc. (to assist in safety seat evaluation and testing); 
Inca Manufacturing Company (regarding energy-absorbing bumper 
systems); numerous law firms (regarding evaluation of alleged 
defective designs of motor vehicles); ABC Television Hews Tto 
prepare and present Auto Safety Reports Co the public). 



2. I urge a warning label be placed on the sunvisors of CM and Ford 
vehicles that are equipped with slack-inducing "windowshade" type 
of seat belts. (Preferably, the cars should be recalled and 
these hazardous belts replaced with safer non-windowshade belts. 
Another recall option could be to disable or disconnect the 
slack- inducing windowshade feature) 

I don't believe there's a risk that such warning labels will 
cause reduced seat belt use. I think many people have avoided 
using such windowshade seat belts because they felt they were 
too loose to be effective in a crash anyway. Warning labels 
that prompt them to use their seat belt with a more secure, 
snug fit, would encourage more people to regularly wear such 
windowshade belts with more confidence in the belt's ability 
to safely restrain them in a crash accident. 
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Mr. Benjamin Kelley 

Institute for injury Reduction 

375 Prince George's Blvd,, Suite 200 

upper Rarlboro, KD 20772 



Dear Kr. Kelleyr 

I want to oxpross my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the select Committee on Children, Youth „ and Families at 
our hearing, **Automotive Safety: Is Enough Being Done to Protect 
America 's Families?** hold here in Washington on December 4* 1991. 
Ycur testimony was important to the work of the Committee. 

The committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript by Monday, December 30, with any 
necessary corrections. 

In addition. Representative Clyde C\ Holiovay, a ©ember of the 
committee , has requested that jou answer the following questions 
for inclusion in the printed record: 



1) Do you get a salary or fee as president of the Institute for 
Injury Reduction? What percentage of your income is that? 
what percentage of your income comes from serving as an 
expert to plaintiffs in product liability cases? What 
percentage of your income is in no way related to product 
liability-related issues? 

2) Do you have any skill, training or education which would 
establish expertise in the subjects about which you offer to 
testify today? 

3) You state that WKTSA has had "totally unqualified and 
totally uncommitted leadership" since 1981 < Isn't it true 
that the current NRTSA administrator has put in place more 
significant safety regulations than any of his recent 
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prodtcaaaora, including R». CZaybrooX (who teatified at too 
hearing) and that ttnllko tha exporianca of wmm of his 
predacoMore, thaae regulation* hava not boon aariooaly 
challenged or ovtrturned? 
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Response Fssam Bzsuoas Ksuxr to Questions Posed by 
Gongsekman Clyde C Houowav 



DKMbir 29, mi 

Tha sonorabla Patricia Sehroadar 
U.S. Bona* of Raprsaantativss 
Tha Boom Salact Cnaalttaa on 
Childran, Touth ami Faailias 
385 Houaa Office Building Annas 2 
Washington, DC 205X5-6401 
Attnt Joan GodXey, Clark 

Daer Chairwoman Schroadari 

Enclosed please find the transcript, with 
corrtctioni, of ay teetiaony bafora the Oac. 4 
hearing en Automotive Safety* 

Hera ara tha answers to tha questions raisad by Rap* 
Bollovayi 

1* Ky malms? froa tha Institute for Injury 
Redaction, which ia a autter of public racord under 
XIR'a atatua aa a tar-axastpt organisation, ia $1*000 
par year. Bo othar part of ay income ia racaivad 
froa publlc-sarvice work, and thoaa parts of it that 
involve ay aork in tha privata sac tor, aa a aalariad 
eaployee of A* B. Kelley Corporation, ara not 
relevant to this hearing and would ba inappropriata 
for discussion in coanaetion with it. 

2. A copy of ay biography and bibliography ia 
attachad and ia responsive to this question. 

3. Bo. Tha currant adainiatrator haa bald tha off ica 
for only a ralativaly abort pariod within tha 1981- 
1991 tis» fraae, bat during that pariod ha haa 
failed to laplaaant vary important rulemaking 
actions in a nuabsr of araaa which hava baan panding 
sinca prior to 1991, Including tha aubjacta of thoaa 
haaringa (window hade prohibition, truck undarrlda 
and hazardous automatic bait deeigna), utility 
vehicle rollovars, adjustable bait anchoragaa and 
aeny others. In addition, hia faliura to aandate 
front aaat air bags in all naw cars lad Congrass to 
anact such a requireaent ovar hia opposition. 
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His predecessors ' records vers even less impressive? mort 
notoriously, they included s full-scale attack on then-pending 
passive restraint requirements which, if left in place* would 
have brought air hags into American cars in the very early 1990s. 
A Supreme Court decision was required to overturn this attempt to 
scuttle air bags and other passive restraints* and finally forced 
MHTSA and DOT to reinstate the standard. Administrator 
Claybroolt's record, which you also mention, included adoption of 
that critically important regulation - probably the single most 
important rulemaking in HHTSA't history. 

Mr» Curry has had an unparalleled opportunity to be an effective 
KBTSA administrator* Sis actions and attltudas - including those 
reflected in his refusal to testify at, send an agency witness 
to, or even attend this hearing - are eloquent evidence of his 
decision to forego that opportunity. 
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stBonmr biograputi 

8SSJAUM KELLffT 



Benjamin Kelley is a nationally established authority on motor 
vehicle crashes and crash injuria, hi. experience includes service 
as a sanior official of the federal highway and actor vehicle safety 
Pf^f***' overall policy and program management of a highly-regarded 
highway iaf«ty research organisation; expertise as a vitnass bafora 
national and local legislative bodies, ragulatory agencies and courts 
p« *w i Ana two dscadas of continuing activity as an author, 
lecturer, documentary film maker, analyst, investigator and 
con, Mutator in the* highway-motor vehicle crash field. 

~ Mr. Kelley is President of the Institute for Injury Reduction, a 
non- profi t research end educational group founded by plaintiff's 
attorneys to address issues involving product-related injuries* Ha 
is also president of A. B. Kelley Corporation, a consulting 
organisation which he founded in 1984 to provide a range of advisory 
services in the safety and health fields. * 

— From 1969 to 1984 he was Senior Vies President of the Insurance 
institute for Highway Safety, and was a principal architect of its 
highly-regarded research and communications work. Kith the late 
wiUip Hetfdon, Jr., H.D., a highway safety pioneer who was the 
Institute's president during the same period, he was intimately 
involved in the design, execution and interpretation of the 
organisation's aany groundbreaking research * f forts, as well as in 
the conduct of its overall mission to reduce motor vehicle crash 
deaths, injuries and property damage. 

MtiS^TJL? 6 ! !? X 9 69 sr. Kelley was Director of the Office of 
Public, Legislative and Governmental Affairs for the U.S. Department 
^2££I po ?!i5 i<W w S Jj 1 S hMV ' vehicle safety and highwaysafety 

programs within the B.S, Federal Highway Administration. In addition 
iSt?!^^? * nd «««9ing this office and its staff, he served as a 
policy advisor to the motor vehicle and highway safety bureau 
director and the federal highway administrator in issue areas 
involving motor vehicle and highway safety regulation, statutory 
consistency and intent, harmonising and public interests . 
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A luMacy of Mr. Kelley'e prior experience follows i 

— 1**6-67 1 Manager , Tram porta tl on and Communication* Policy 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States — responsible 
for analysing and implementing Chamber policies involving 
transportation regulatory and legislative issues and developments. 

— 1963-65i Special Assistant to Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
William H. Tucker — provided policy advice and execution in the 
areas of motor vehicle and rail regulation, including safety 
regulation; transportation company mergers , and government 
organisation of transportation promotional and regulatory activities. 

— 1961-63* Transportation Editor, Hew fork Journal of Commerce, 
Washington (DC) Bureau—responsible for coverage, editorial opinion 
concerning transportation regulation and legislation. 

— 1960-6Ii Reporter, Traffic world magazine, Washington, D.C.— 
covered Interstate Commerce Commission regulatory activities; writer, 
Washington column. Automotive News magazine. 

— 1957-60 i Editor /Reporter , Shipping and Trade News, Tokyo Hews 
Service, Tokyo, Japan. 

— 1954-57 > Military Service t U.S. Army Security Agency /National 
Security Agency. 



education i Diplomas in Korean (U.S. Government Language School, 
Honterey, California), Japanese (Naganuma Institute, Tokyo, Japan). 
Course work at Sophie University, Tokyo. Japan. Special mid-career 
executive course. Harvard Business School* 

writing, Lecturing! Lecturer, 197 9 -present, Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Hygiene and Public Health. 1983 Roscoe Pound 
Foundation participant. 1990 American Assembly participant. (See 
attached bibliography for complete list of writing, testimony, 
lectures.) 

Present, Past memberships s National Coalition for Car Crash Injury 
Reduction; CRASH {Citizens for Reliable and Safe Highways) (Board of 
Directors); Center for Auto Safety (Board of Directors); National 
Safety Council (Board of Directors); American Public Health 
Association; National Press Club; American Association of Automotive 
medicine; CINE (Board of Directors); Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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December 11, ?99i 



VS-c-**. SBXCT I I »M I III OK sSSSsSCf 

CMUMtK VOUTtt AMD *W*U£S SSM'SSST* 



The Honorable Jerry R. Curr„ 
Administrator 

Rational Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
400 7th Street, s.w. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 

Dear Kr. curry i 

Ae yott know, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 

Families held a hearing on Wednesday, December 4, 1991, on 

automotive safety, entitled; •Automotive safety; Xs Enough 
Being Done To Protect America's Families?" 

Unfortunately, and for reason* which still do not sake 
sense to me, the Select Committee tree informed st the last 
minute that your agency would not he attending the hearing 
unless they appeared as the first witness* As chair of this 
select Committee, I vent to make sy position on your agency's 
no-show perfectly clear to you* NBTSA is an agency created 
by the Congress, funded by the taxpayer! and subject to the 
oversight responsibility of this Committee. I em sure that 
you will agree that in the future, your agency will be more 
responsive to the Committee's requests and this type of last* 
sinute maneuver ings won ( t occur again* 

Since your agency did not appear at the December 4th 
hearing, there wore many questions regarding seat belts and 
true* underride that were not able to be asked. Therefore, 
please respond by December 18, 1991, to the following 
questions in writing so that they can be submitted into the 
record of the December 4th hearing. 

gflffgRT gggggfiBg 



1* NBTSA* s views regarding vindewahede seat be its have 
changed over the years* in 1979, NBTSA ieeued a rulemaXii 
which called for the elimination of alack in the shoulder 
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n n.i. a> t >m *i Wim iM "** • Mm* rui« on tha coafort and 

iJ5?* * ■*■**"» windownhada balta^oSi torn 
tj»tjd»l«, ttgte naxiaun aaount of pamlaaibla ^lack/about 
" *Mbao. Bowmr, this final rula via dUma toTi vaara 

ln *n«t anoint of slack would tnttd? ^ 

iMa^SSkH! SJ^ff • uto indu *try vrota to your agancy ^ 
22 i««W»9 for battar vaya to raduca 

tta . potantial for occupant 'aluuaa- of vlndowuhada wtiT 
what m row wwey. reaction to tha industry 7«Mtf tho 
'E*****™*' In't it true that virlowsha5ab.lt. 
l»toodw»«tiM.o alack into too bolt tyttn during noraal 
Boircon seaotbing that bappan. froa normal uomoo of 

tha a?sftun? eonaunar'a fault for having alack in 

2i*J2*?i.5*..£"* ric " n ■"5° i ««*o»try vrota to your agancy and 

S. In * JUly 13, 1997, Will Stmt Journal *rtiai« ^^4^ 

RulanaJtlno, Mr. Barry Falrica, atatad that «i aaa paonii 
riding around with thoir (sbouldar) balta raall/ iooaa. Thav 

that oyar 4 yaara ago, your agancy vaa awara of tha danoar of 
!^H to . t ~, vln,,0 " m,, « <! * b€lt - "on'* V°» think that hSm* 
?S l^^ 1 !" I 1 *? J"*"*** ahould lnltiata%H„ta»2!va 
and thorough public intonation eaapaign to warn tha drivare 

bolt ayataaa that thay ara ralying on to protaet than? 

^•*J"^ N * rsA currantly doing to inforo tho public about 
tha inharant dangars asaoeiatad with windowshada watbalta? 

3- 4 „? H T? A wa " •uppoacd to ralaaaa a report lata thla year 
which dincuuoa tha lnfarlor protactiorprovidad by aoaa 
paa.lv. aa.tb.lt ayrtana that v.r. pornittad under tha^» 8 « 
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Federal Motor vehicle safaty standard 208. la this raport 
finiebed? If not, why not? Whan will it ba finiahed? 

am BBBBBaUB gaBSHflHS 

X. NHTSA proposed a truck undarrlda rule in 1967, 1909, 
1970, 1977 # and i9ftl, always noting that many naadlaaa deaths 
and aavara injuria* could pa prevented by suitable undarrlda 
guards at tha roar of largo trucks and trailers, zt ia nov 
aora than m§]U& attar tha first NHTSA proposal and lft 
QUI aftar tha upgraded, vell-aupported 1981 proposal. Vat, 
NHTSA still has not issas* a truck undarrido guard ruls. why 
haa NHTSA delayed a truck undarrlda guard rula for sore than 
24 years? mat could possibly causa this long of a dalay? 

3* NHTSA and autoaotivs industry crash taats eonductad pack 
in 1262 and 122ft *bowad that a auitabla truck undarrlda guard 
could pr a van t tha rear structuro of a largo truck fro* 
crashing into tha passangar coapartoant of a ear in a rear- 
and collision. Didn't theae taats, eonductad ever 20 yaara 
ago, convince NHTSA that a solution to tha undarrido guard 
problas) was in-hand? 

3* Tha Znsuranco Znstltuta for Highway Safsty eonductad a 
•arias of crash taats in AfcZft vith tha existing ICC guards 
and isprovsd undarrido guards and showed tha dramatic life-* 
aaving difforanco that an af factlva undarrlda guard would 
aako. La tar, in 1979, NHTSA spent $578,000 for a aarlaa of 
crash tssts that pointad out hov a stronger, wider, and 
le*er-to~the~ground undarrlda guard could pravant a large 
truck from panatrating tha passangar cexpartsont of even a 
avail car* Why didn't NHTSA proceed ahaad in tha 1980s by 
aandatlng that such underride-prevention safaty guards ba 
required? 

4« According to NHTSA* s r scant analysis, thara hava boon at 
laaat 136 das tha par yaar in truck undarrlda accidanta ovar 
tha past 10 yaara. in addition, tans of thousands of paopla 
bava been variously injured in such accidanta. How docs 
NHTSA justify its continuing dslay in falling to la sua a 
final mla that would require thaaa undarrlda safaty guards? 

5. Isprovsd truck undarrlda pravant ion dsvicss vara 
lapleaented in Sweden in tha 1970s and than extended Into 
Great Britain and sost of Europe in tha early 1980s, with 
tha root of tha world saving ahaad vith regulations, 
directives, and actual installation of truck undarrlda 
prevention devices, why does America's vehicle aafaty agency 
not do the ease? 

6. in tha long history of thia on-again, off-again truck 
undarrlda proposal, cars hava gotten saaller and lover. Yet, 
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th$ NETS* proposed underride guard height hss gone in the 
opposits direction-* fro* as laches show tuft ground in 1969 
to HHTS&*s c ur r en t strategy to accept 29 inches ebovs the 
ground. Uny docs NBTSA favor a 22 inch Height far a rear 
undsrrids guard vhan it knows that perhaps 40 to so percent 
of the ears on the road vili go beneath such a guard height 
and causa excessive penetration into the passenger 

Than* you tor your cooperation in this setter, if you 
nave any questions, please cell Nr. Tin Harrison or Ms. 
Mickey selsee at (202) 226«?*60. 
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400 SraaOi Stnwt, S.W. 
Wttftfeigtoa, IXC 2QSBQ 



The Honorable Patricia Schroeder 

Chairwoman, select committee 

.r S h lf d f en# Youth ' ana Families 

J tat * 5 HoU5e of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515-6401 

Dear Madam Chairvosani 

Enclosed are the answers to questions contained in your 
letter on seatbelts and truck underride. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure 




Jerry 



Curry 
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Response From Jerry Curry to Questions Posed by 
Chairwoman Patricia Schroedrr 



SSATSELT QgESnoyg 



Ttngjgn Biliamsa 



Prior to answering your specific questions, we believe it 
appropriate to provide a brief statement of this agency's 
position on tension relievers, or "vindovsh&de," devices. First, 
it must be understood that the most effsctiva means of reducing 
highway casualties is the wearing of safety belts. Accident data 
analyses have shown that front seat lap/shoulder belts are 40-50 
percent effective in reducing fatalities, compared to 
unrestrained occupants* However, belt usage in the lata 1970 's 
and early 1980' s hovered around the 10-15 percent range* Thus, 
the primary goal of the agency at that time was to increase belt 
usage* 

Study after study concluded that two of the primary reasons that 
people did not wear belts were the incorrect fit (e.g., cutting 
across the occupant's neck) and uncomfortable pressure of the 
belts, in an attempt to address these problems, manufacturers 
introduced devices which, with the introduction of a minimum 
amount of slack, could address these issues and result in higher 
belt usage. This was e laudable goal — increasing belt usage — 
and one which was supported by all ageney Administrators over the 
past 15 years* 

At the same time, it was recognized that e^^ ^vf slack would 
reduce belt effectiveness. The question *hen, was, on balance, 
did tension relievers with their prope«Uty to increase belt 
usage but slightly decrees* effectiveness if excessive slack were 
introduced — yield net safety benefits to the motoring public? 

Because of the myriad factors affecting belt usage, tension 
relievers could not be convincingly shewn to increase belt usage 
(there were some studies which demonstrated higher bait usage) , 
Nevertheless, since tension relievers addressed two of the 
principal reasons why people did nfi£ wear belts, logic would 
dictate that some number of people wore their belts who otherwise 
would not have. At the same time, KBTSA studies showed that 
excessive slack was exhibited by less than two (2) percent of 
belt wearers. At this rate, it tension relievers increased usage 
by as little as one percentage point, they would yield net safety 
benefits. 

AS a result, NBTSA neither pyahibi*-d advoc^^ ^ha gfj a* 
tenaien yAlievpt. Instead, KBTSA consistently allowed their 
u»*, while it actively informed consumers that belts must be worn 
snugly to be moot effective. While excessive slack can degrade 
belt effectiveness, a belt net worn has zero effectiveness. 
Tension relievers were intended to increase belt usage. While 
there have not been studies that have shown that torsion 
relievers have demonstrably improved motor vehicle s tf*ty, there 
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have also not been studies that have shovn that they degrade 
safety. In essence, this agency strongly believes that the 
effect of tension relievers on safety is basically unknown, 
allegations on both sides to the contrary, we believe that the 
public needs to be continually advised that belts oust be worn 
properly t and ve encourage the Committee to use its resources to 
help the agency deliver this message* 
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QUESTION Ji. : NHTSA' s views regarding windowshade seatbelts have 
changed over the years, in 1979, NHTSA issued a rulemaking which 
called for the elimination of slack in the shoulder portion of 
the belt system. Yet, this proposal was never enacted, why? 

fcHSHEB: We do not believe that the agency's policy on tension 
relievers — or "windowshade* devices — has changed over time. 
The agency's policy has consistently been to increase belt usage f 
while minimizing decreased effectiveness of belts when used. 

For example | in an Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking on belt 
comfort and convenience issued in 1976 (41 FR 54961, 
December 16, 1976, copy enclosed), NHTSA stated that "improved 
comfort and convenience would increase belt usage and thus 
contribute to motor vehicle safety. « The agency further 
recognized that it was essential to "balance comfort and 
convenience considerations against potential loss of safety 
performance..." As to tension relievers, the agency indicated 
they "might be allowed if they retract automatically. • .whenever 
the assembly is unfastened and the belt released, and whenever 
the door is opened." The agency went on to recognize that 
"excessive slack... is an argument against permitting their use" 
and specifically sought comments on this issue. 

In its next rulemaking notice r an NPRM issued in December 1979 
(44 FR 77210, December 31, 1979), NHTSA noted the continua? low 
usage of safety belts and the prominence of comfort/convenience 
issues being reasons for the low belt usage* The NPRM noted that 
" Anv comfort or convenience problem which is beyond the 
capability or willingness of the potential user to tolerate 
can. , * create a non-user." The agency noted that "Many belts... do 
not fit properly (e.g,, cross the occupant's neck, apply too much 
pressure...)." These are the very problems which tension 
relievers address. 

In this NPRM, NHTSA believed that the proposal to limit belt 
contact force to 0.7 lbs, "would serve essentially the same 
purpose. * .as. . . 'window-sh^de devices* ." "Therefore* . . this 
notice proposes to eliminate* . .devices that allow the 
introduction of slack in the belt webbing of an upper torso 
restraint." The notice went en to specifically request comment 
on "methods to preclude excessive slack A£. • . ' window-shade - 
devices' continue to be permitted. (emphasis added). 

In responding to comments to the above NPRM, NHTSA noted that 
"there is some merit to [manufacturer] arguments" that some 
amount of slack should be permitted and that the 0.7 lb. belt 
contact force was not an adequate surrogate (46 FR 2071, January 
8, 1981). The final rule issued by the agency in January 1981 
clearly stated that "tension-relieving devices are not 
prohibited. , ."(emptasis added). Thus, the agency first asked if 
tension relievers should be banned and then concluded that they 
should not be. 
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While the rule issued In January 1981 vould have affectively 
banned tension reliever* in automatic frfitf . (requiring them to 
be tasted with tbe maximum amount of sleek that it vaa possible 
to induce) , it specif Ically sjiowq them for manual belt systems 
("The agency doee urge manufacturers to voluntarily limit the 
amount of alack that can be Introduced in their manual belt 
systems* (emphasis added)* Thus, all light trucks and vans and 
ell passenger cars with air begs vould have continued to be 
allowed to have tension relievers under the January 1981 rule. 

In 1989 (50 Fft 45Q5S, November 6, 1985) the 1981 rule vae further 
amended. As noted above, the 1981 rule required the dynamic 
testing of vahieles vith tension relievers in their automatic 
belts to be tested vith the maximum amount of slack that could 
possibly bo introduced into the system, several manufacturers 
objected to this provision, arguing that the standard's injury 
criteria vould have to be met even when the tension relievers 
vera misused to produce sxceaalve slack in order, essentially, to 
defeat the system. The agency found this requirement "unduly 
stringent 0 and amended the rule to require testing vith whatever 
amount of slack the manufacturer recommended could be safely 
introduced into the system. Furthermore, the rule required that 
the vehicle's owner's manur.l state this maximum amount of safe 
slack, . explain hov the tension reliever works and *KSXZL£h&& 
introducing: slack beyond tiio specif i«y qreount: pould Significantly 
CStflttSS th« •ffac*iv»n f s« of thm halt: in a ffrash" (49 CFR 571.208 
S7.4.2) (emphasis added) . 

Thus, vehicle owners vere required by regulation to be warned 
that belts must he worn snugly for maximum protection and they 
vere informed hov to eliminate belt slack if it became excessive. 

While some allege that most people did not read owner's manuals, 
ve disagree. Furthermore, the Congress itself, in the recently 
enacted NHTSA Authorisation Act of 1991, required the agency to 
inform the public, via ertafesmsnfea it? vahiglas' oftmsrs' manua^a- 
that safety belts must be worn ell the time, and that air bags 
offer supplemental protection to that provided by belts, and are 
not substitutes for them. Thus, the Congress itself recognizes 
the value of information provided in owners' manuals. 

Finally, the agency in 1988 corrected a deficiency in the 1981 
rule by extending its requirements for tension relievers to 
manual belt systems (Si FR 9800, Kerch 21, 1985) . Thus, all 
light trucks end vans and vehicles vith air bags (which usually 
have manual belts) were now covered — more than doubling the 
number of vehicles subject to the standard. 

Atttachment l contains copies of the above-mentioned notices. 
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question i2. i in 198 NHT3A issued a final rule on the comfort 
and convenience issue by stating that vindovshade baits would be 
inches. However, this final rule was delayed for 4 years and 
changed to permit testing of the belt with the manufacturer's 
recommended amount of slack, about 1 inch, even though much pore 
slack is routinely introduced into the seatbelt system. Why did 
NHTSA change its mind in the amount of slack it would allow to be 
tested? Upon what data did NHTSA base its decision? What was 
NHTSA* s response to the National Transportation Safety Board 9 s 
protest to this change in what amount of slack would be tested? 

oHSHBB * The final rule issued in 1981 would have required the 
dynamic testing of vehicles with automatic belts with any tension 
relievers in such belts adjusted to introduce as much slack as 
possible, in some vehicles, as much as 16 inches of slack could 
physically be introduced. As noted in the previous answer, 
tension relievers in vehicles with manual belts (such as those 
with air bags and light trucks and vans) were not regulated by 
the 1981 rule. 

The agency amended the 1981 rule in 1985 to require testing (in 
vehicles with automatic belts) with the tension relievers being 
adjusted to the maximum amount of slack that could be safely 
incroduced into the system, as recommended by manufacturers in 
the owner's manual. This amount is typically about one inch. 
This change was based on manufacturer comments contained in 
petitions for reconsideration of the 1981 rule. Manufacturers 
argued that it was highly unlikely that consumers would introduce 
the maximum amount of slack that the system was physically 
capable of accommodating (e.g., 16 inches). Thus, such testing 
was unreasonable. The agency, in the 1985 amendment, found such 
arguments persuasive and termed the 1981 rule "unduly stringent 11 
in this regard. The amendment was based on the petitions for 
reconsideration, not on additional accident or test data* 

On June 14, 1985, the National Transportation Safety Board 
registered its objection to the proposed change of testing 
vehicles with tension relievers from the original "any position 
to which it could be adjusted** to "that is recommended by the 
vehicle manufacturer in the owner's manual**. 19 The Safety 
Board's objection was based on their conclusion that "many users 
vho do not know how to use this system correctly introduce excess 
slack, and ... the owner's manual is not a sufficient guarantee 
of proper use." The agency did not agree with this position. In 
the Final Rule, on November 6, 1985, the agency concluded that 
"the occupant should notice that excessive slack is present and a 
correction ius needed regardless of whether he or she has read 
the vehicle's owners manual." 

we believe that tension-relievers may in fact prevent safety belt 
misuse and, moreover, may prevent safety belt non-use. These 
devices make safety belts more comfortable for small adults and 
children. With have received an increased number of complaints 
os safety belt discomfort for smaller people. 
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otresyiOM 13. t when the American auto industry wrote your agency 
in 1988 stating that they were looking for bettor ways to reduce 
the potential for occupant "aleuee* of wlndowshade belts r what 
vas your agency's reaction to the industry's use of the word 
"oisuss?* Isn't it true that wlndowshade belts introduce 
excessive slack into the belt system during normal usage? How 
can something that happens from normal usage of the belt system 
be described as "misuse?* Is it NHTSA 1 * position that it is the 
consumer's fault for having slack in the system? 

ANSWER > It is the agency's position that the term "misuse,* as 
it relates to this subject, refers to responsibilities of both 
the manufacturer and the consumer. Manufacturers are responsible 
for providing safety belts that meet the safsty performance 
requirements set out in our standards. They are also responsible 
for including in the owner's manual specific information on the 
operation and use of a safety belt system that incorporates a 
tension relieving device. Consumers are responsible for properly 
utilising the safety belts installed in their vehicles. In 
addition to information supplied by the manufacturer, this agency 
provides information to the public on safety belt use in general 
and information on the proper use of the tension relieving device 
in particular. 

While vindewshade devices can inadvertently induce slack, it is 
unlikely that the maximum amount that can physically be 
introduced can be introduced by the system itself. Such 
excessive slack (e.g., 16 inches) would occur as the result of 
the occupant acting deliberately* 

Thus, we believe that "excessive* slack is often caused by a 
combination of the system itself plus consumer action. We do not 
believe it is the fault of the consumer that small amounts of 
slack are introduced into the system. Thus, we required warnings 
in owner's manuals and instituted consumer information programs 
to advise consumers on correct usage. 
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QtfBSIIPfl-i^s When the American auto industry wrote to your 
agency and stated that they ware going to eliminate these 
wlndowshada baits by 1991, what reason did they give? Didn't it 
seen odd that if these belts ware working so well, that the 
industry would decide to atop using them? 

BUSHES* On September 7, 1988, NHTSA wrote to Chrysler, Ford, and 
General Motors (GM) , referencing the National Transportation 
Safety Board's report on belt usage which adversely commented on 
the role of belt slack in inducing injury* The agency sought 
information on these manufacturers' plans regarding future use of 
tension relievers so as to enable NHTSA to factually respond to 
the Board's report. 

Each of the companies provided its future plans regarding these 
devices (the individual responses are enclosed as Attachment 2). 
Chrysler indicated that by the 1990 model year (my) , tension 
relievers would not be used except on two light truck models. 
Chrysler indicated that "new .belt systems have been refined to 
minimise friction so that the amount of tension required to 
retract the belt when it is unbuckled is substantially reduced." 
Thus, Chrysler believed that advancement in belt technology 
reduced the need to continue to produce tension relievers. 

Ford stated that tension relievers would be removed "from all of 
its safety belts by September 1, 1989 [MY 1990 J. « Ford did not 
provide a reason for its phase-out of tension relievers. 

GM indicated that they are continually looking for improvements 
to their belt systems. CM stated that certain "restraint design 
concepts we are considering for the future might help increase 
the level of perceived comfort. . .without the use of a tension 
relieving device." In an amendment submitted on 
September l f 1989, GM indicated that "multiple factors — 
mandatory belt laws, education programs and a rising level of 
driver safety awareness — have combined to increase and sustain 
higher usage rates. Therefore, GM is currently reducing its 
usage of [tension relievers].* 9 

The spread of mandatory use laws and their enforcement, coupled 
with the increased awareness of the public about safety in 
general, led to increases in belt usage from 10-15 percent in the 
early 1980 *s to nearly so percent in 1988* As a result, the 
incremental usage effect of tension relievers seemed 
inconsequential with respect to these more powerful inducements. 
Thus, manufacturers apparently felt that it was no longer 
necessary to take advantage of the use-inducing features of 
tension relievers. 
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QUESTION IS . .1 In a July 13, 1987, Wall Street Journal article 
regarding windowshade eaatbelts, NHTSA'e Associate Administrator 
for Rulemaking, Mr, Barry Felrice, stated that "I see people 
riding around with their (shoulder) belts really loosef They 
just as veil [might] not he wearing one. « This statement tells 
ma that over 4 years ago, your agency was aware of the danger of 
slack in the windowshade belt. Don't you think that NHT3A and 
the American auto industry should initiate an intensive and 
thorough public information campaign to warn the drivers of more 
than SO million cars of the inherent danger of the belt systems 
that they are relying on to protect them? 

MSHFBs NHTSA has been aware for at least 15 years of the trade- 
offs between higher usage and the potential for decreased 
effectiveness. As noted earlier, the agency «s ANPRM in 1976 
noted that there was a need to "balance comfort and convenience 
considerations [e.g., tension relieversj against potential loss 
of safety performance* [41 FR 54961, December 16, 1976). 

Also, the agency has long attempted to inform the public of the 
need to wear belts properly? i.e., as snug against the torso as 
possible, we have not only mandated that owners 1 manuals inform 
consumers of the maximum amount of safe slack to be introduced 
into the belt system, but in an attempt to limit that amount, we 
have stated that we will dynamically test the vehicle with the 
maximum amount of slack recommended by the manufacturer. As a 
result, manufacturers recommended that no more than l inch of 
slack be introduced. One inch of slack has no significant effect 
on occupant safety. 

Also, all of the agency's consumer information brochures, 
reports, instructional documents, etc. that are distributed to 
the public, educators, physicians, the law enforcement community, 
at al, stress that belts should be worn with a minimal amount of 
slack so as to provide maximum occupant protection* Safety belta 
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should be assured that they are adequately protected. 
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QUESTION #6, : What is NHTSA currently doing to inform the public 
about the inherent danger* associated with wlndowshade seatbelts? 

ANSWER: Again, we want to repeat that eafety belts equipped with 
m tension relievers, when worn properly, do not impose any 

* inherent danger, * As stated in response to the previous 
question, the agency's consumers intonation bulletins and 
documents that are distributed to the public indicate the proper 
manner in which to wear safety belts and stress that safety belts 
equipped with tension relievers should be worn with a minimal 
amount of slack. We urge the Conmittee to join us in so 
informing the public. 

NHTSA encourages correct use of safety belts through publication 
and distribution of consumer information. We provide this and 
other information on correct use to the public directly and 
through health and safety professionals such as physicians and 
nurses, as well as through state and local government agencies. 
Agency officials also promote correct safety belt use at every 
available forum. 

For example, our Consumer Information Bulletin on the proper use 
of safety belts explains that some manufacturers have installed 
tension relieving devices in the belt systems and provides 
specific information on how to use them properly. A copy of the 
bulletin is attached* This bulletin is distributed to the public 
through our Auto Safety Hotline and to consumers who call our 
offices requesting information on safety belt use. Approximately 
5, 000 of these bulletins have been distributed to the public over 
the last three years. 

This agency's concern on the proper use of safety belts by 
consumers is carried over in our public service releases that are 
utilised in newspapers and magazines. Examples of these releases 
are attached and emphasise: "wear it right! shoulder belts 
should be snug* Don't allow more than 1 inch of slack. 1 " 

The committee is being provided with two othtr reports as 
examples of how the agency works with health and safety 
professionals in supplying them with information on the proper 
manner in which to wear safety belts and in particular the proper 
way to correctly utilize any tension relieving feature, one is 
titled "sudden Impact* and the other is titled M Protecting our 
Own." 
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QU qyriON #7. : NHTSA war supposed to release a report late this 
year which discussed the inferior protection provided by some 
passive seatbelt systems that were permitted under the 1984 
Federal Motor Vehicle Safety standard 208. Is this report 
finished? If not, why not? When will it be finished? 

ANSWER : NHTSA f s report is not about "the inferior protection 
provided by some passive seatbelt systems. n The report is an 
evaluation of the "real-world" costs and benefits of the agency's 
1984 amendments to FMVSS No. 208. In our report, we plan to 
develop estimates of the actual ef f ectiveness, in crashes, of the 
various types of restraint systems manufacturers have used to 
meet the requirements of the 1984 amendments , as well as an 
assessment of the costs of these systems. This analysis requires 
substantial accident data to reach statistically significant 
conclusions on the level of occupant protection provided by each 
type of restraint system. We have revised our schedule for the 
evaluation because there are still not enough cases available to 
provide results about the effectiveness of automatic belts. We 
will do further analyses when more 1991 crash data are available. 
New target dates for a report have not been established, but we 
hope to complete a report in 1992. 
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TRUCK UNDERRIPE QUESTIONS 

QUESTION #1. : NHTSA proposed a truck undarrido rule in 196?, 
1969, 1970, 1977 , and 1981, * I ways noting that many need loss 
death* and severe injuries could be prevented by palpable 
underride guards at the rear of large trucks i;n* trailers. It is 
now more than 24 veare after the first NHTSA proposal and 
1Q yqars after the upgraded, wall-supported 1981 proposal* Vet, 
NHTSA still has not issued a truck underride guard rule. Why has 
nhtsa delayed a truck underride guard rule for more than 24 
years? What could possibly cause this long of a delay? 

ANSWER : First, we are unable to reconstruct all agency actions 
on this subject since 1967 as those responsible are no longer 
employed here* What we can say is that this Administration is 
treating the subject of truck rear underride devices seriously. 
We stated publicly in our Priority Plan issued in 1990 that in 
1991 we would make a regulatory decision on this subject* In the 
1991 version of the Plan, we stated that the regulatory decision 
would be made in the summer of 1991. We set that commitment, 
having decide to issue a supplemental notice to the one issued 
in 1981. This decision was announced in a public meeting held in 
Detroit on August 20, 1991, a transcript of which is publicly 
available for those who could not attend the meeting and which is 
included in attachment 4* We also noted in our recently issued 
conspicuity NPRM that we expected to soon issue a notice on truck 
underride. The underride proposal was cleared by 0MB on December 
26, 1991, and it should be published in the Federal Register 
during the week of December 30 , 1991* Attachment 5 is the 
supplemental KPRM* 

Second, while some advocates would have the agency focus solely 
on the potential safety benefits of its rulemakings, the law does 
not permit this single focus. KHTSA's authorising legislation 
requires that its standards be "practicable*" Legislative 
history and court decisions have led us to conclude that the term 
not only includes the capability of producing the required safety 
performance, but also a balancing of benefits and costs, which is 
also specifically required by Presidential Executive Order* 
Furthermore, the Administrative Procedure Act, which governs all 
rulemaking, requires that agencies be responsive to public 
comments on their proposals. 

This process was ably summed up by Chairman Dingell, in an 
October 8, 1991, oversight hearing of NHTSA, wherein he said that 
"Regulations must be made with care to consider the rights and 
interests of all persons, the consumers as wall as the 
manufacturers* *. The process of making regulations. ** is something 
that takes an enormous amount of time and is subject to an 
enormous number of vagaries* That includes*. .the 
requirements* ♦ .with regard to due process, the development of an 
adequate record, the gathering of appropriate information upon 
which you may properly act and, of course, the requirements of 
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due process and the eupsrvieion of ths Congress and the courts." 

The above f of course , does not seen that it should taXe decades 
to decide regulatory issues, in the case of truck undsrride, 
NHTSA dl&jtacJLdit in 1970, to no longer pursue this issue, as it 
felt that the benefits vare not commensurate with the costs. 
While ons can disagree with that decision, it KM a decision and, 
thus, it is not accurate to isply that this rulemaking was 
pending for all those years. 

Since the 1981 HPRH, the agency has concentrated on two major 
aspects of the truck underride issue. The firet concerns the 
subject of truck conspicuity. Clearly, it la sore desirable to 
prevent rear-end crashes into hsavy trucks than to minimise the 
consequences when they occur* The agency specifically mentioned 
this activity in the 1981 notice. Comsenters to the docket 
strongly suggeeted that NHTSA consider a conspicuity rule as a 
substitute for underride protection. As a result, the agency 
embarked on a fleet study to evaluate the effects of conspicuity 
treatments (e.g., ref lector iced tape). The time for the 
procurement process, the actual fleet test, and comments on the 
study, consumed several years, and these activities were not 
finished until 198 i* An nprw on that subject was published on 
December 4, 1991. 

The second subiect vas the concern of small (in size of number of 
employees) trailer manufacturers that the destructive testing of 
the underride guards was too costly for them and thus not 
"practicable," as required by law. The Regulatory Flexibility 
Act, P.L. 96-354, September 19, 1980, required regulatory 
agencies to specifically consider the effects of their rules on 
small businesses. As noted in attachment 4, while the top 25 
trailer manufacturers produce 38 percent of all trailers, the 
remaining 17 percent is produced by over 200 firms. Fifty of 
these firms produce 20 or fewer trailers per year, and 35 of them 
produce fever than 10. Thus, most trailer manufacturers are 
small businesses whose needs had to be specifically addressed. 
Hence, the 1981 proposal had to be amended to accomplish this 
goal. 

Again, this Administration has stated that truck **ear underride 
is an agency priority, has announced its schedule to resolve the 
remaining issues, and tea Mt-Jtg JMlltBgntg- 
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QUESTION #2 NHTSA and automotive industry crash tests 
conducted back in li£3L and 1970 showed that a suitable true* 
underride guard could pravent tba rear structure of a l*rge truch 
from crashing into the passenger compartment of car in a raar end 
collision* Didn't thasa tests, conducted over 20 years ago, 
convince NHTSA that a solution to the underrlde guard problem was 
in-hand? 

ANSWER: The results of heavy truck underride protection research 
in the 1969-1970 tine frame and other information convinced the 
agency that effective underride guards were worthy of further 
consideration* That is, guards capable of preventing passenger 
compartment intrusion that c*n occur when a small passenger 
vehicle collides with the rear of a heavy truck or trciler, were 
technically feasible. 

The agency issued notices in 1969 and 1970 proposing underride 
protection guards for heavy trucks and trailers. These notices 
were based on the physical research mentioned in your question. 
However, many of the comments to these notices stated that the 
anticipated injury and fatality reduction benefits of the 
proposals were insufficient when compared with the projected 
costs associated with the development and installation of the 
guards and the payload capacity lost due to the weight of the 
guards. Based on the comments received and the evaluation of 
cost and accident data, the agency concluded that, at that time, 
tha safety benefits achievable in terms of injury and fatality 
reduction would not be commensurate with the cost of implementing 
the proposed requirements. 
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QySSTIOH ™* Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 

conducted a series of crash tests in 18? 6 with the existing ICC 
guards end improved underride guards and showed the dramatic 
life-saving difference that an effective undsrrido guard would 
make. Later, in 1979, HHTSA spent $578,000 for a series of carash 
teste that pointed out hov a stronger, wider, and lower-to the- 
ground underride guard could prevent a large truck from 
penetrating the passenger compartment of even a small ear. Why 
didn't NHTSA proceed ahead in the 1980s by mandating that such 
underride -prevent ion safety guards be required. 



ANSWER ; Seo answer to i-r*ick underride question No. 1. Further, 
NHTSA did proceed with rulemaking in the 1980s by issuing an NPRM 
on Jan. 8, 1981 which proposed performance requirements for 
underride protective devices on most trucks and trailers that 
have gross vehicle weight ratings greater than 10 , 000 pounds. 

Some commentsrs objected to the proposed requirements and 
suggested alternative means to reduce the deaths and injuries 
associated with underride crashes, such as by reducing the 
incidence of such crashes by improving the conspicuity of heavy 
vehicles. As a result of those comments, NHTsA undertook 
research on whether the potential reduction in fatalities that 
might be achieved by underride guards could be achieved by 
improved conspicuity as well. 

Comments on the NPRM also expressed concerns that the proposed 
requirements would impose substantial burdens on trailer 
manufacturers » The trailer manufacturing industry consists of 
many firms that vary widely in size and engineering capabilities. 
Some of the firms may lack the financial or technical resources 
to conduct the vehicle-based test that was proposed in the NPRM. 
As a result of the comments, the agency sought to determine 
whether it could revise its proposal to reduce the burden on 
small manufacturers. 
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WTCmffl According to NHTSA's nowt analysis, there have 

been at least 136 deaths par yaar in truck undarrida acoidents 
ov ?f "i» p«»t 10 yeara. in addition, tana of thousands of paopla 
hS ™ aariouaiy injured in such accidents. Hov doaa NHTSA 

con * lnuin » ««T in failing to lssu. a final rula 
that would raquira thrsa undarrida safaty guards? 

^SHEBs Ths agency's analysis of fatalitias in which • passangar 
car or light truck "undarroda" • heavy truck, avaragad 134 for 
SI* ;UISi 198 r 89 ; Vm ? r * unavar « «« <*ata "hieh indicate 

™Sh °£ P 0 "**"** of P*ople nava baan seriously injurad in 

such accidents-. Our information shews that in caax=and crashes 
;" to .^* av y * ruck f' *here are only about 800-900 injuries per year 

JL.„ 9 y v * hicl# occupants which are coded ae "serious" or 
above. However, only a null percentage of these (approxiaatelv 

»L^^ t L inVPlVB / undar ? i<,e "' «" reaaindar are rear-endT * 
agXteaiOfltJaidjroausad injuries. 

Mao, half of the underride fatalities occur in side crashss. 
A^-*f!H Cy *S M n,v *f considered a aids underride rulemaking. Nor 
. ? ,*? y othBr country have a side underride standard. Thus, the 
fatality magnitude associated with rear underride is 
gggP yjffr-? 0 P"* *•**> Bassd on European experience and 
agency research and analyses, we could expect to reduce this 
number by abut 19 percent, or 9-10 lives per year. 

£ti !!!>?lL pr rf w?* Iy ' w^i! M»< nl itrit 1 "n is not delaying 
rulemaking on this subject. Wa have consistently pointed out our 
intention to move on this issue and have set all our eoaaitaents 
CO oo so. 
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QUESTION «5 : Improved truck underride prevention devices were 
toplomented in Sweden in the 1970s and then extended into Great 
Britain and moat of Europe in the early 1980s. With the rect of 
Se wSld moving ahead with regulations, directives and actua! 
installation of truck underride prevention devices, why does 
America's vehicle safety agency not do the sane? 

answer t While Sweden and Great Britain ha vesaiuiatory 

requirements for heavy truck underride protection 9««rds, it la 

ourunderetanding that the majority of the jaember countries of 

tt. European Economic Community (EEC) and the Economic 

for Europe (ECE) do not require truck underride protection. ECE 

llguSlion No. 58 and EEC Directive 79/490 are jlmilar heavy 

trv-k underride protection standards -adopted" by the respective 

member countries. NHTSA is in the process of 

European countries actually require truck underride protection . 

Adoption or endorsement of an EEC directive or an ECE regulation 

does not obligate a country to enforce it. 

As we have frequently stated, this administration, has committed 
to address the underride issue and we are meeting our 
commiSenSs. in^our priority plan, ve have stated that we would 
reach a regulatory decision on the matter this past eummer. We 
did reach and announce that decision. A Supplemental Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking (SNPRM) addressing the concerns raised in 
comments to the 1981 MPRM was issued on December 26, 1991. 
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flSESHfla_ifix in the Iom history of this on-again, off-again 
NHTSA "ndarrida guard height haa gone in thVoono.it*> 

taSJ^t^Lnaof ^i** fo L* r * ar guard when 

will S^k-S!-*^* 8 ?* 40 to . 50 of the ears on the road 

penetration into tha paesanger coxpartaant? 

^g 8 ' .^'f* •» trade-offa that antar into any daciaion 
aa to what la an appropriate aaxiaua guard height-above-thi- 
oTSS^fdt^^i* ° hvio ^y- " onHSk! af^toa^fety 
SLSSTiT" i,, SLT rt 4 Cl# ?' * mro 9 rottna olMwtem provides tha aost 

ground clearance tha graatar performance flexloni? a^ruck haa. 
f 1 ??*:* J» nu *nf 1*81 NPRM, tha aganoy expreaeed tha viav that 

b2 Sw^LUS^ *o perf ora and also assured that tha guard would 

IVS "£«•""£•. " *2? ?f ound cl * a ™~ raguirwant is 

*..^L " *5 bllB P**» ssssntially prevent const ic daaaaa 
during low speed crashes. During higher intensity crash.. ?L<- 

filfiS^^f 1 « y Hi! 5 ua P wr *• insignificant whin cospaVedtothe 
e^£L~?5i pata i. by otb9r load P^h.. W»at is^ecesilry is £h«t 
animdarrida guard engage tha sain structural aimbers of the 
underriding car such aa tha angina, and not tha vehicle 'a bumper. 

Also, NHTSA haa no information Indicating that 40 to 50 nernan* 
of tha car. on the road will go beneath a 2^ inch hei^t^ard? 

r^^L^S* t0 al !° out ***** «*ere are other geonetric 

nSi^TiLS; • UC SJ , J h : Wldth of relative to SS 

-5-"* amS parforaance requirement. — such aa the 

anargy-abeorbing capacity of tha guard —that are just as if 

22 ^r^^' 9HB,ttl grro "" <s clearance Tnesa l^uel 

are all being addraased in our recently issued underride notice. 
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In addition, in your letter you point out that Sweden, Great 
Britain, and most of Europe have moved ahead with under ride 
prevention devices while the United States has not. The 
Committee's letter suggests that NHTSA should follow their 
example. The agency notes that, to our best knowledge, all these 
countries require maximum underride guard ground clearances of 
approximately 22 inches (55 centimeters), the same value being 
condidered by us. 



[Attachments referred to in NHTSA's response are retained in 
committee files.] 
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« A. l^Mttfr of Beprtftntatftaf 

6MUMM WTK ANO MNUU 

iocft»tf-MOt 



December XO, X99X 



a«E« „, . . 




The Honor able Jerry R. curry 
Administrator 

Rational Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
400 7th Street, s. w. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 

Dear General curry i 

Pursuant to Rule XI of the U, S. Bouae of Represent* t ive* , the 
select Coma It tea on Children, Youth, and Pea 11 lea la conducting an 
inquiry into NHTSA'e rulemaking concerning the ivsue of truck 
underride protection. Ae an aid in this inquiry , we request that 
NHTSA provide the following information to the Coax it tea no later 
than Deceaber 20 f 1991 1 



1. Copy of October 14, 1967, Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(AHFRM) regarding truck and trailer undsrride. 

2. Copy of Kerch 19, 1969 f Notice of Proposed Ruleaaking (NPRH) 
on rear truck underride; auaaary of comment e to the docket on the 
NPRM. Reaulta of crash teste conducted by NHTSA at thle tine, 
copy of KHTSA study conducted by Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory , 
Inc. , nam CALSPAN, on "Underride/override of Automobile Front 
structures in Xntervehicular Collisions". 

3. Copy of June 10, 1971, Federal Register Notice of Terai nation 
of Ruleaaking on truck underride. Copy of National Trenaportation 
Safety Board'* conmente to NHTSA urging NHTSA to renew its plena 
to require underride protection, 

4. Copy of 1972 coat/benefit rationale for terminating nprk. 

*. Copy of August 29, 1977 ANPRM on rear end underride protection. 
Copy of suaaary of consent e to the docket. 

6. Copy of September 1980 NHTSA report "Development of Compliance 
Teat for Truck Rear underride Protection 11 . 

7. copy of January i»si NPRH on Rear underride Protection. 
Suaaary of coaaente to the docket* 
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ft. Currant atatua of 1991 NFRH. Chronology of raviaw procaaa and 
action takan aach tlM OTTOf want to Offica of tna Sacratary of 
Transportation, off lea of Hanagasant and Budgat, and back to KHTSA 
togathar with coaaanta froa Offica of tna sacratary and of f ioa of 
Ma stagnant and Budgat. 

9. What ob j actions. If any, doao cub hava to tna propoaad mla? 
10* Hava all ravlava baan conducted? 

11. Moan will tna final mla ba publiahad? 

12. la NHTSA'a Highway Safaty Priority Plan, a ragulatory daeiaion 
on raar truck undarrlda waa axpactad to bo oada by Suasar of 1991* 
What lad tna aganey to baliava it would aaat ttila goal? 

Um appraciata your cooparation In thin inquiry, Plaaaa 
contact Tin Rorrlaon or Mlc&ay Ualaaa of tha Cosaittaa staff if 
furthar information ia naadad. 




PATRICIA SCHROBOER 

Chairwoman 
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T UP 



USDepofrnertf 
a tansoortunon 



400 S t wt th StMt Mf. 
WwWogton, Q.C. 2QStQ 



ItaifflcSeAHy 
Admntif rotten 



rvononcv upwiiT 



DEC 30 1991 



The Honorable Patricia Schroedsr 
Chairwoman, Salact Couittea 

on Children, Youth, and Families 
Unit ad states House of Reprasanta t i vaa 

Washington, DC 20515-6401 

Daar Kadas Chairwoman: 

Enclosed ara responses to the questions in your recant letter on 
truck underride devices. 



Sincerely , 




Enclosures 
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Response of Jerry EL Curry to Questions Posed by 
Chairwoman Patricia Schroeder 

The material requested by itema 1*7 of the Committee'* latter is 
attached. Please not* that; 

• Item 2, aummary of coament* to tha dockat on tha 
March 19, 1969, NPRM, im not oval labia. Wo hava 
chock ad both NHTSA and FHWA dockets (NHTSA vaa part of 
FHWA *t tha time), as vail as with currant and former 
employees, and a dockat summary doaa not appear to hava 
boon prepared, we would be pleased to provide the 
individual docket comment* to the committee if desired. 

e The notice of termination of rulemaking wee dated 

June 18, 1971, not June 10, ae indicated in item 3. We 
have also included the Safety Board's January 12, 1972, 
letter to NHTSA making the agency to reconeider its 
termination of rulemaking. The agency's 
February 14, 1972, response to the Board is aleo 
included. 

e As with item 2, wa could not locate a summary of docket 
comments to the ANPRK issued in 1977, as requested in 
item 5. However, the individual comments are available 
if the Committee desires them* 

e The material requested in items 1-7 follows the anawers 
to your questions in items 8-12. 
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QU ESTION #8 2 Current statu© of 1981 HPIW. Chronology of review 
process and action taken each tiae NPRM went to Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation, Office of Management and Budget, and 
back to NHTSA together with comments from Office of the Secretary 
and office of Management and Budget « ^ 

ANSWER; The agency •a subsequent regulatory action to the 
issuance of the 1961 HPRM, was the preparation of a supplemental 
tfpRM, which addresses public concerns expressed to that earlier 
notice. This supplemental notice was submitted to the office of 
the secretary of Transportation on August 1, 1991. There were 
not any earlier submittals. It was returned to NHTSA on August 
28, 1991 to add questions to the preamble concerning the 
limitation of the SNPRM to trailers end to the ground clearance 
of the guard — the proposal itself was not changed — and 
resubmitted to the Office of the Secretary on September 13, 1991. 
The notice was submitted to the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) on December 5, 1991, and was cleared by 0KB on December 26, 
1991. OMB only asked that we add a sentence regarding the 
relationship of this notice to the conspicuity proposal issued 
earlier in December* 

A copy of the notice is included in the attachment. 
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OtfESTIttH .18? What objections, if any does OMB have to the 
proposed rule? 

ftKSHEBi The supplemental NPRK was oent to 0MB on December 5, 
1991, and cleared on December 26, 1991 . 0MB did not express any 
objections to the proposal. 
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Q VfiSTipH >iQ t Have all reviews been conducted? 

mmupri Yes The notice was cleared by OHB on December 26, 
tH^ftnd should Jubiished in the RW l ^r the weeK of 

December 30. 




QUESTION illt When will the final rule be published? 

AHSHEB* Wa can not pre- judge the rulemaking process by declaring 
that v* will ieeue a final rula prior to receiving comaente on 
tha euppleaental NPRM. if tha iaauanoa of a final rula vara the 
appropriate eubeequent action, it could be promulgated by the end 
of calendar year 1992. 
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fanSSasm HZ* In NHTSA'e Highway Safety Priority Plan, a 
regulatory deciaion on rear truck undarride vae expected to be 
■ado by Sinner of 1591. What lad the agency to believe It vould 
aeet this goal. 

AHSKEB* The agency Old atet thia goal. It vae decided by the 
agency during the aimer that the issuance of a euppleaental nprk 
vae appropriate. That decieion vae coaaunicated to the public at 
the agency'e quarterly meting on the statue of rulemaking, held 
in Detroit on August 20, 1991. The tranecript of the meeting vaa 
placed in a public docket and the relevant pages of that 
transcript are enclosed for your perusal. 

Perhaps the tans "regulatory decieion* is confusing to the 
Coaaittee. By thia ten ve aaan that the agency will decide 
whether or not it believes that regulation on a specific subject 
ia appropriate, in this case, ve decided it vaa. However, the 
term does not necessarily aean that a public notice vill be 
iaaued by that time because of the need for reviews of our 
rulemakings outside the agency* In any event, ve comunieate our 
Internal decisions to the public, usually through these quarterly 
meetings as was done in this case. 



[Information and response to chairwoman Schroeder's Questions, 
through 7 are retained in committee files.] 
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ct * f <TtB5? 



V.*. I^ontfe of Efprertntattoes SKSSr ■ 



Bat 

MUStf-SCOl 




December IS, 1991 



Thm Honorable Jerry Curry 
Administrator 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
400 ?tn Strast, S.w. 
Washington, D. C. 20590 

Mar Mr. Curry; 

Following up nty letter of December 11, 1991, posing questions 
concerning seatbeUts and truck underride* Representative Clyde C. 
Holloway, has requested that you respond in writing to tb* 
following quest Ions for inclusion In the official record of the 
hearing held by the Select Committee on December 4, 1991 , 
entitled "Automotive Safety: Is Enough Being Done to Protect 
America's Families?* 9 

1) Bow many people were killed in 1990 on our highways? Row 
many of these fatalities ware associated with truck 
underride crashes, tension re 11 ever e and automatic baits? 
Do theme areas represent significant safety problems? 

2) what are the most significant areaa in which this committee 
could work to improve highway safety? 

3) Your rules require that automobile manufacturers place 
instructions in the vehicle owner's manual aa to the correct 
use of tension relievers. Do you believe that Placing 
instructions in this document is a viable means of 
communicating with consumers? 

4) What means does the agency use to communicate proper eafety 
bolt umo to consumers? 

5) What is the relationship between vehicle consplcuity and 
truck underride devices? will the reflective marking of 
trucks help to reduce the utderrlde problem? 

6) Has the sad la been helpful in disseminating information on 
proper belt usage? 
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7) Zt ie alleged that mm automatic baits do not offer 
protection in certain types off craehee. Are yen concerned 
about that and if so, what ara you doing about it? 

8) Ara automatic belta producing safety banafite? 

9) Sinca tana ion relievers in balta can result in axcaasiva 
slack, why ara they a 1 loved? 

We would appreciate your reeponee to theae questions by Monday, 
December 30, 1991. 



patKxcxa sChrqeder 
Cbairvoman 

select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Pas i lies 

Enclosure 
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400 Smnth StrMt aw. 
W*thtogto«. D C. 20S9Q 



I 5 (992 



Traffic Sctety 
adariaanotlaa 



Tha HonorabXa Patricia Schroeder 
Chairwoman, Sal act Coraittaa 

on Childran, Youth, and Fa»ilioa 
tfnitad Stataa Houea of Raprataantattvas 
waahington, D.C 203X5-6401 

Mar Marfan Chairwoman: 

Enclosed ara reaponaea to tho quoationa aufeaitted by 
Rapreaantativ* Ho 11 ©way. Pleaae let aa Itnow if X can 
further aaaiatance. 




Jarry Ralph Curry 



Enclosure* 
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KR8PONSK Fnau Ralph Curry to Questions Posed by 
Congressman Clyde C Hqlloway 

QSfftlvH III How many people were killed in 1990 on our 
highways? Bow ©any of these fatalities were associated with 
underride crashes, tension relievers, and automatic belts? Do 
these areas represent significant safety problems? 



Jtofltr i Th* detailed fatality numbers for 1990 have not been 
published as yet. In 1989 f there were 33,586 occupants of 
passenger cars, light trucks, and multipurpose vehicles killed on 
the highways. There were 133 occupants of cars and light trucks 
killed in underride collisions with heavy trucks in 1989; 74 of 
these Wire killed in side underride collisions and 59 were killed 
in rear underride collisions. Thus, while even a single death is 
tragic, rear underride crashes represent a relatively small 
portion of the highway fatality problem. 

We have no indication at this time that automatic belts or 

£ e 2?«!?*?~dr erS re S re f e ?T anY type o£ Mf * tv Problem, let alone 
a significant one. We believe that these devices encourage 
restraint usage by persons who otherwise might not be inclined to 
use restraints. For example, while overall driver belt usage 
through September 1991 was 51 percent, the usage of automatic 
belts was SO percent. This higher belt usage leads to safety 
benefits, not safety problems* 

As mentioned in the answer to Question #8, we are currently 
conducting a study to determine if some types of automatic 
restraints are more effective than others. 
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i'JBSTION #2: What are the most significant areas in which this 
Committee could work to improve highway safety? 

ANSWER: To most improve highway safety , the Committee could help 
the agency by impressing upon the public the importance of 
(1) veering safety belts {and wearing them correctly) , (2) not 
exceeding the speed limit, (3) having children restrained in 
approved child safety seats , and (4) not driving while under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs. By creating and supporting 
awareness campaigns in these areas , the Committee could help the 
sefety community to provide an immediate safety benefit for large 
numbers of people. The Committee could also help the agency 
supplement its vehicle regulatory activities by informing 
consumers about safety equipment such as air bags, anti-lock 
brakes, adjustable upper anchorages (which can improve belt fit) , 
etc. Creating a public awareness about available vehicle safety 
features would encourage manufacturers to include them before 
they are required to do so. 

We have enclosed a copy of NHTSA's Priority Plan, which 
highlights our views on the most important safety priorities. We 
would be happy to work with the Committee to determine which of 
these areas might be most suitable for Committee involvement. 



[Book entitled Highway Safety, Priority Plan 1991-1993, from the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration is retained in committee files. J 
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tJt* *our nlta require that automobile manufacturers 
place instructions in \he vehicles owner's manual as to the 
correct use of tension relievers. Do you believe that placing 
instructions in this document is a viable means of communicating 
vith consumers? 

ftHSHBB ; Yes. The owner's manual is the means through which the 
vehicle manufacturer relates important product information to the 
consumer* The agency has often also used this means to impart 
important information to consumers on safety belt use, the 
placement of child safety seats, utility vehicle handling, and 
other safety information . we wish to point out that the Congress 
itself belie v«t<* that owner's manuals are a viable means of 
conveying important information to consumers, section 2508(A)(2) 
of the recently enacted NHTSA Authorization Act of 1991 requires 
that otner manuals include statements of the need to wear safety 
belts in vehicles with air bags and that belts should always be 
worn jy all occupants, 

(mile we would not expect that all vehicle owners read every word 
of their manual, we think most owners — or the vehicle's 
principal driver — do read the manual, A vehicle is the second- 
most expensive purchase (next to a home) for most Americans, and 
the most expensive for many others. Consumers act rationally 
with regard to expensive purchases and it is rational to read the 
instructions that come with a car. We would also point out that 
not all occupants need to re^d the manual as the actions of the 
driver (such as wearing a safety belt and wearing it properly) 
are often copied by other occupants as the driver functions as 
the "captain" of the vehicle*. Thus, we believe that instructions 
on ti*? proper use of safety belts (i.e., to be worn snugly) being 
placed vehicle owner's manuals is a viable means of 
communicating with consumers. And, as related to the committee 
in prior correspondence, the agency also extensively uses other 
means cf conveying safety information to consumers. 
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QDB8TIOH #i.t what means does the agency use to communicate 
proper safety belt use to consumers? 

BBBMBRl As we indicated in our previous response to the 
Committee, NHTSA encourages correct use of safety belts throu'.;.- 
publication and distribution of consumer information. We prrw.*u 
this and other information on correct use to the public dir«< * v 
and through health and safety professionals such as physician 
and nurses , as well as through state and local governmen" 
agencies. Agency officials also promote correct safety tr r \>se 
at every available forum. 

For example, our consumer information Bulletin on the proper lse 
of safety belts explains that some manufacturers have installed 
tension relieving devices in the belt systems and provides 
specific information on how to use them properly. This bulletin 
is distributed to the public through our Auto Safety Hotline and 
to consumers who call our offices requesting information on 
safety belt use. Approximately 5,000 of these bulletins have 
been distributed to the public over the last three years. This 
agency's concern on the proper use of safety belts by consumers 
is carried over in our public service releases that are utilized 
in newspapers and magazines. The agency works with health and 
safety professionals by supplying them with information on the 
proper manner in which to wear safety belts and in particular the 
proper way to correctly utilize any tension relieving feature. 

Copies of the consumer information bulletin, press releases, and 
the type of reports distributed to health and safety 
professionals were included in our previous response to the 
committee. 

Also, we require manufacturers that utilize tension relieving 
devices to place information in the vehicle owner's manual as to 
the proper operation of the device and the recommended safe 
amount of slack and "warn that introducing slack beyond the 
specified amount could significantly reduce the effectiveness of 
the belt in a crash" (49 CFR 208 S7.4.2). 
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gggggfil* * "»* *■ rel.tionahip iMtwun vehicls 

n^?^ , i$ y < .'" d u tr I? < ^ und * rri < ! * **vices? MU the reflective 
■arkiitg of trucks help reduce the underride problae? 

Sf^b^^r^Sd^llTSi^^ tWard cueing 

^<!TtL ^JSTZSZU?* f"* «»"i»ioi» with trucks; underride 

cert*?,* ™ 3?* •• v T rlt ? of *«*•*■■ «Ui b7 

Perish 5££ Xt iB clMri y bmt ieial to avoid 

f. " ^_ i to r « duc « it» consequences, should it occur t« 
thic regard, eonspicuity treatments can'elfcrtnatl sSTof tte 

creshoe. it is also expected that IS* of the nfah^fJT?—., 
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QUESTION #6 ; Has the media boen helpful in disseminating 
information on proper belt usage? 

ANSWER : The media has been extremely helpful in relaying 
certain safety messages, particularly those relating to drunk or 
drugged driving and the need to buckle up. However, when it 
comes to the specific question of the proper use of tension 
relievers , even though the agency has provided extensive 
material to the media on this subject, certain media outlets 
have chosen instead to highlight the alleged problems with these 
belts. It is ironic that the same media outlets (particularly 
major TV networks) that produce shows that claim that consumers 
are unaware of how to properly wear safety belts with tension 
relievers , decline to air information that we provide them on 
that very subject, in general, it is difficult to get 
instructional information to consumers through the media; we 
have fared better in reaching consumer groups through state and 
local governmental safety networks* 
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SSPSULl tJ}^* all *?«* «»t aoae automatic baits do not 

abo£ th^^l c#r J*i n typ ** o« cr«»h«. too you concerned 

•eoot that and if so, what ara you doing about it? 



NUBBt NHTSA ia aware through ooaaunieation with t*. n ,.hH. 

injury and fatality vara eetiaated. 9 radueing 

ef f^tiJ«!« U ^ 51 ■ tre "* d that tha fact that tha aatiaatad 
35-sS »™%hfr th f!! different .y.te»a would ba in range of 

SL^reraSTSffi art r^vS^ tS ^^ 
performance of the*. aSternS r "9*fdla. s of the 

iV 11 *?***" of ^Bhmm. xaauaa vara railed at that 
*«p/inouxatr Mies alone. Thus, v* rtcoonistd thm n*m* «•« MM 
P?r<»nt) woo Hollor to that for muitiol bolS (40 to so o.r™„f ( 

Beyond this deteroination, the agency la in th« nM~ M « ^ 
S^.SajK 0 !?}!.?? 1 *"- re8UltS ° f ^ valuation should 
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OCTOTIQM fs. i Are automatic belts producing safety benefits? 

Ml WW I NHTSA is presently evaluating the benefits of automatic 
restraints — both automatic belts and air bags — and a report 
is being developed which will present the results of this 
evaluation. 

The report is an evaluation of the "real-world* costs and 
benefits of the agency's 1984 amendments of FKVSS 208. In that 
report, we plan to develop estimates of the actual effectiveness, 
in crashes, of the various types of restraint systems 
manufacturers have used to meet the requirements of the 1984 
amendments , as well as an assessment of the costs of these 
systems. This analysis requires substantial accident data to 
reach statistically significant conclusions on the level of 
occupant protection provided by each type of restraint system. 
We have revised our schedule for the evaluation because there are 
still not enough cases available to provide results about the 
effectiveness of automatic belts. We will do further analyses 
when more 1991 crash data are available. New target dates for a 
report have not bfaen established, but we hope to complete a 
report in 1992. 
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OTMTOF ff, i Since tension relievers i n belts can result in 
excessive slack, why are they allowed? result m 

AKBOBi Tension-relieving devices were added bv auto 
-^ U f! CtU f* rB to holp i»P»vs the comfort and fit of safety belts 

wear 2° Pff**^ r»««ons that people did not 

erfec?iv^ 9 ^ S ° Th^^ff aSEfimtxfi slack would reduce belt 

8aa - 3 h * <r ? estion then ' wa »' on balance, did tension 
"fifT?" — their propensity to increase bait usage but 

fif 9 ^* 7 decrease effectiveness if excessive slack were 
introduced - yield net safety benefits to the motoring public? 

Because of the myriad factors affecting belt usage, tension 

r ct^%Ll°^L n0 l 5? CWgiMlwlY Bhown to increase C'agC, 
(there were some studies which demonstrated higher belt Z«i 
Nevertheless, since tension relievers addressed two of the * ' " 

SSSTlS?""* f y pBOple did Dfit wear belts, Iogi£ Sid 
dictate that some immeasurable number of mobIs u»» *h«i. S.,* 
who otherwise would not have. Atthe ^Lfume , ^sfS^dies 
S ^^* th 5 t w!ff aSSiVe alack vas exhibited by lesslhan So m 
i££a.eS u£oe ST^i^f r ' te ' if tension refers ' 

yieW^et sa?e?y b oe„efits? le ^ Poim. they would 

the^f^SOTifJf "« t 1 f or device aimed at improving 
«tt£ .?5 Safet L belt3 by al lowing adjustments by introducing 
£t ?Lll<£\?t ^ 9«o=«try, or other means, there will Sways 
Si* ^oain Se^^TT* iB P r °P««y -dJusrJJe sSSy 
oleefcer « a i?A^?K , **" tion im wn « tn « r the increased usage and 
devices J! ay <S? 8U i t fr ° a the installation of these 

tSSZ SFSSoS Kme%; eCrea8e lR ^ °"«*ivenes s 
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PUPAMED STATEMENT OF AmBTCAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., OH OVERSIGHT 

Hearing ok Bear Unpksbidb Guakbs, Washington, DC 

xaasaasasm 

These contntf are submitted on behalf of the American 
Trucking Associations, ATA, the national trade association of the 
trucking industry and it* 4,000 members* Through its 51 affiliated 
trucking associations located in every state and the District of 
Columbia, 10 affiliated conferences and their 30,000 motor carrier 
members, ATA represents every type and class of motor carrier in 
the country, both for-hire and private? regulated and exempt. 

The trucking industry is diverse in nature. There are over 
45,000 for-hire motor carriers of property with interstate commerce 
Commission Authority, less than 2,000 of which earn over $1 million 
in annual revenues. Ovner operators and private motor carriers 
comprise another 167,000 businesses. Most carrier* are small; over 
95 percent of all motor carriers in this country operate lose than 
six vehicles. 

ATA appreciates the opportunity to provide the following 
statement to the Select Committee on the issue of rear underride 
guards for trucks- 
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ATA and ths trucking industry have a long and established 
rscord of commitment to highway safety. For many years, the 
industry has worked tirelessly to improve the safe operation of 
vehicles on the nation's highways and to improve safety-related 
equipment on all commercial vehicles. 

ATA and the trucking industry have been strong and early 
advocates for many safety initiatives both in Congress and at the 
Department of Transportation. We have fpugfrfr for and won 
substantial improvements in numerous truck safety regulations, most 
notably: 

* Creation of a single commercial drivers license; 

* Elimination of ths commercial zone safety exemption; 

* Requirements for mandatory drug and alcohol testing; 

* Establishment of the Motor Carrier Safety Assistance 
Program, including random roadside inspections for 
driver, vehicle and load safety; 

* Banning radar detectors from commercial vehicles; 

* Shutting down motor carriers who pose an imminent hazard 
to highway safety; and 

* Maintaining a 55 mph speed limit for trucks. 
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ATA also has initiated numerous program for the trucking 
industry that hava helped attain safety objectives, including: 



Training programs far drivers, supervisors, and driving 
schools; 

Management programs to assure &afe vehicles, safe drivers 
and safe operations; 

Research to reduce accident experience; and 

Cooperative programs to improve vehicle performance, 
especially in the area of truck braking systems. 



These initiatives and other activities to promote and 
encourage safety are working. In the period of 1977-1987: 



* Tho fatal crash involvement rate for heavy trucks has 
declined by 40 par cent, Respite a 36 percent increase in 
thm numbor of miles driven. 

* There has been an 18 percent drop in total fatalities 
involving medium and heavy duty trucks, 



The number cf fatal truck accidents has dropped l? 
percent, and 

Five percent fewer trucks and 16 percent fever drivers 
were placed out-of -service after the Roadcheck '9i 
inspection project, than vera for a similar nationwide 
inspection effort in 1990. 



The industry is proud of its accomplishments in highway 
safety, and is working toward continuing improvements in the 
future. 

The Select Committee has requested ATA's participation in this 
oversight hearing on rear underride guards found on commercial 
vehicles. A rear underride guard is a device found at the back of 
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tracks and truck trailer* which is designed to raduca the 
likelihood that striking vehicles will go beneath it, hence the 
term underride. A diagram of a typical rear undarride device la 
shown in Attachment \. 

It is important to note that there is currently a federal 
motor carrier safety regulation, issued by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation Federal Highway Administration, office 0 f Motor 
Carrier Safety (FHWA/OMC) reguiring rear end protection (Title 49 
C.p.R. 393.86). The current underride guard requirements were 
established by the Section of Motor Carrier safety of the ice in 
1953, and are as follows: 

"fy?^J= otor Y^hi? 1 "' except truck tractors, pole trailers and 

^nu?^ U r^? , l < i \ d f iVea w W _ ay " tOWaWay ^rations, the date of 
manufacture of which is subsequent to December 31. 1952 „hifh 

»or« 7h«n , ^ OU l 8 ha » a clearance at the rear end of 

more than 30 inches from the ground when empty, shall be 

ll^tt^t bUBp * rS or a » vl <*» serving similar purposed 
which shall be so constructed and located that: 

ir^J?£~ batwe *" <*• e«««ctive bottom of the bumpers 

vehicli SaptJ^ ,F Sha " " 0t exce8d 30 inche » with th« 

(b) the maximum distance between the closest points between 
e b ^ 8 2 /i r ncS C "' U ^ - " ™*> 

ihi ^*«r , «K?!?^ ra r*^" r * e diatanc# fro » the widest part of 
the motor vehicle at the rear to the bumper or device shall 
not exceed is inches; snail 

iShSIV 1 !!?"!? or d * vicss sha11 located net more than 24 
incnes forward of the extreme rear of the vehicles; and 

(e> the bumpers or devices shall be substantially constructed 
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and firmly attached. Motor vehicles constructed and 
maintained so that the body, chassis or other parts of the 
vehicle afford the rear end protection contemplated shall ha 
deemed to be in compliance with this section. * 

Since its inception in the 1950's, when rear end protection 
warn incorporated in the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, 
ATA ham supported a system to prevent and reduce the severity of 
accidents involving underride. As a result of industry pressure 
and demands* most equipment manufactured today incorporates 
underride guards which have features that go beyond the minimum 
specifications in 49 CF.R. 393.86. 

BMfcjlmtflfc factors Involving Rear TOdorrUe Ffffftifft l TO 

according to statistics of the U.S. DOT, rear end underride 
accidents result in around SO deaths each ymar. Although everyone 
in the trucking industry would like to see that number be reduced 
to zero, in many cases, colliding vehicle speed was so high that 
death could not have been prevented by any device or guard. 

Comparatively, according to the National Transportation Safety 
Board, in calendar year 1990, there were 5,432 accidents resulting 
in 607 fatalities from trains striking cars at grade crossings. 
There are also around 3000 motor vehicle fatalities each year 
resulting from impact with trees- There are more fatalities from 
lightning, hunting, bicycling and swimming than from underride. 
Attachment B lists fatality rates for a variety of common products 
and activities. 

In evaluating underride protective devices, it is important to 
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consider whether injury and death can be reduced f roa some mandated 
change in technology. Since underride is an incident of low 
frequency, care must be taken to assure that counterzaeaeuree do not 
themselves create a hazard* for example, further lowering a guard 
could cause the truck or the trailer to drag, hang up or get caught 
on dips and grade divided crossings, thereby stalling the truck and 
subjecting both it and the driver to impact from oncoming traffic 
or trains at rail crossings. 

Regulatory if forts Relating to gm underride 

While the guard mandated by today's federal motor carrier 
safety regulation has generally been adequate, numerous efforts 
conducted by DOT over the past 24 years, including testing and 
studies costing millions of dollars, indicate that it can be 
improved. As regulatory changes have been proposed over the years, 
ATA has consistently supported improvement? for rear underride 
protection* 

In October 1967, NHTSA proposed a new Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard which required improved underride protection on all 
new vehicles. The first docket to create the new guard was debated 
via the public comment mechanism and an amended proposal was 
published in August, 1970. 

After further public comment, NHTSA terminated the proposed 

rulemaking because: 

the Administration has concluded that, at the 
present time, the safety benefits achievable in terms of 
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lives and injuries saved would not be commensurate with 
iii cost of implementing th. propo.ed r«[uire.tnt.." 
(nt attachment 0) 

in August of 1977, acting on a petition from the insurance 
inatituta for Highway Safety (IMS), th. Bur.au of Kotor Carrier 
safety of FHWA (now th. offic. of Motor Carrier.. (OMC>> and NHTSA 
jointly initiated a program to explore underride guard 
improv.»ent«. The focus of the MHTSft/OHC research was on the guard 
that provided the best overall protection for the vehicle 
occupants, not the on. which necessarily best atoppad underride 
itself. 

Designing the optima rear underride protection is far from a 
•isple .attar. There are tradeoffs between guar' strength, 
underride penetration, and the forces of the accident vransmitted 
to car occupants that were never systematically analysed until this 
investigation. To conduct this work. NHTSA/OMC used an underride 
crash and risk analysis model. (UCAM) . 

This work proved that it is best to have a yielding one 
which deforms when struck, rather than ons which is constructed to 
standard, that render it virtually unyielding and impenetrable. 

The theory behind a collapsible underride guard is fairly 
.imple. During a rear end crash, energy fro. the striking vehicle 
i. expended on the collapse and deformation of the underride guard 
rather than on the deformation of the striking vehicle. Whereas an 
unyielding barrier will prevent underride but cause death. It was 
found that systems with some -give- will help save lives. 

When all was said and done, NHTSA used the output of these 
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studies, conditioned by a European Economic Community (EEC) 
Directive and Swedish regulations to publish the 1981 notice of 
proposed rulemaking. This is the proposed standard that ATA 
accepted in 1986, in a letter to the Federal Highway 
Administration. (Attachment C) 

ATA supported NHTSA's approach to establish a strength 
performance factor for the guard to specify its structural 
specifications and performance upon impacts from striking vehicles, 
and more stringent dimensional requirements. However, we did not 
believe that a guard alone would have much effect on the underride 
problem as, using the most optimistic data available on number of 
lives saved, the 1981 proposal afforded no greater benefit than the 
one NHTSA terminated in 1971. Because of that, we also felt that 
some effort should be focused on preventing the cause of rear 
underride a ccidentia >n the first p jace rather than only trying to 
mitigate what is essentially a fatal encounter above 35 mph. 1 

Therefore, ATA concluded that enhanced underride protection 
alone would not afford a completely satisfactory countsrmeasure. 
(Subsequently the industry and DOT have conducted substantial 
research in the area of coi ^plcultv r making trucks more visible to 
motorists from the rear and sides.) 

Zn terms of the cost of implementing rear underride protection 
in accordance with NHTSA's 19S1 docket, we estimated an annual cost 
of $250,000,000 for full compliance with the then-proposed UHTS* 

1 Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards are directed at 
making barrier collision accidents eurvivable at speeds 
of 35 mph or less. 
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mil. NHTSA had estimated that the proposed rule terminated for 
not being coot beneficial in 1971 would cost $500,000,000 annually. 
(in Attachment E) 

Recant undarride activities include etataments by NHTSA that 
tha agency will soon publish proposal rulemaking involving both 
conspicuity and undarrida. Also, a furthar atudy of raar undsrride 
is called for in tha just passed Surface Transportation 
Reauthorization Act which has been sent to the President for 
signature into lav* 

Potent isl fltsrnjitive Technologies 

Mention hae been made from tise to tise of using a "shock" 
(energy) absorbing guard which ia reported to be in service on sods 
European vehicles as a potential option to help iaprove rear 
underride protection. Instead of collapsing, such guards uee 
springs or similar technology to absorb the energy of impact. The 
1981 NHTSA proposal incorporated aspects of tha EEC and Swedish 
rules which govern this area and in fact, NHTSA concluded that the 
moderate strength guard proposed was "reasonably comparable to the 
energy absorbing guard." It is important to note that this 
comparability waa achieved without the additional weight, 
inspection and maintenance problems, and possibility of malfunction 
associated with th*s alternative shock (energy) absorbing guard. 

After the industry commented on NHTSA f s 1981 Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking for undarrida, it began the traditional process 
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of awaiting tha publication of a final rula. Aa it becaaa apparant 
that a final rula wae not forthcoming, and upon bain? asked for ita 
position by tha Fedarai Highway Adainietrator, in Juna 1986 ATA 
want on record with FHWA supporting raviaiona to tha fadaral 
undarrida atandarda, atating in a lattar to FT.^A that wa would 
accept proposals for both lovaring tha guard (to 22") and 
specifying appropriata strength requirements. (Attachmnt C) 

During thoaa yaara and a van now, tha industry ia adopting 
undarrida protaction aiailar to NHTSA's 1981 proposal, and it ia 
doing so witftaut a naw regulation. 

mdmrry initiatives 

Aa a mavlt of tha industry' a concern for safety and rear 
undarrida prevention, ata hae b— n a*> advocate of DOT activity in 
tha area of maXin? vehicles mora aaaily sean; otherwise known aa 
conspicuity. Through tha ATA Foundation's Trucking Research 
Institute, wa have initiated research in conjunction with industry 
insurers and our members, wa have been active participants in 
reflective material atandarda setting coasittees at the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and are supporting conspicuity evaluations 
with DOT. 

Conspicuity is of particular significance. There are numerous 
reports of underride incidents which have occurred at car speeds 
above $0 aph with no evidence of skid narks at the accident scene, 
particularly at night or in certain weather conditioner This is an 
indication that because of alcohol or drug intoxication, fatigue. 
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or inattention for son other reason* the passsnger ear driver 
either did not see or selected to run into (suicide) the truck 
which tree about to be struck. In these instances, it is likely 
that no amount of underride protection vould isprove survivability 
of the crash* but In CtttsJll fiMli, some conepicuity enhancement 
sight help completely avoid the incident. 

Because approximately two- thirds of all rear underride 
accidents occur at night, the American Trucking Associations 
Foundation's Trucking Research Institute is currently conducting 
reeearch to evaluate the effectiveness of various conepicuity 
treatments on the incidence of side and rear underride on truck 
trailers. This evaluation includes different reflective materials 
and patteme on the rear and side of trailers under different 
operational conditions* 

Preliminary results from this study suggest that some 
conepicuity enhancements have positive effects on reducing the 
incidence of accidents related to striking trailers along the sides 
of roads under certain time and weather conditions. Of the 13 
f ieete and several thousand trailers which have been treated with 
reflective materials thus far in the study, from the period 1987 to 
1989, a reported 0.12 *T-bone" conspicuity~relatcd accidents (an 
accident in which a vehicle strikes the side of a trailer) per 
million vehicle miles traveled was observed. Similar data is not 
yet available on the effectiveness of conspicuity treatment e on the 
incidence of rear underride- It is important to note that these 
specific data and conclusions for side underride are not 
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necessarily traniftrrtblt to rur underride, although It is 
possible that the seme trends say be observed. 

Batd on projected date for 1991, there are en expected x.a 
"T-bone" accident* par million miles for ths study float* To data 
however, thara have been as conapiouity ralatad accident* report ad 
thua far in tha study sample using conapiouity treatments, work 
continuas on defining tha optimum reflective materials, 
applications and usa. We ballava that thia vork in conapiouity 
will provida uaaful information and a battar understanding of tha 
eausas and potantial pravantiva saasuras of seme uitdarrida 
accidanta. 

In action, tha industry has initiatad it'a own standard and 
raeonandad practica for raar undarrida dimensions. Tha 
Maintenance council (TKC) of ATA published a recommended practica 
(HP) in 1988 which established a 22" haight for tha raar bumpers of 
general freight equipment (Attachment A) * Thia practice does not 
have strength requirements, tat ia dimensions! ly similar to tha 
1951 NBTSA underride proposal . This recommended practica has 
served notice on tha manufacturer of trucking equipment that a 22* 
haight ia tfa t standard. 

Thia RP was developed as part of a move in tha shipper 
community to the usa of ds vices known as dock locks. These devices 
"grab 11 tha rear of underride guards and securely hold trailers to 
prevent any inadvertent movement and the possibility that tha 
trailer sight pull away from tha dock while being loaded or 
unloaded. Obviously movement away from the dock opens s gap which 
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people can fall through. Dock locks balp itiura cosplienee with 
standards of tha Occupational Safsty and Has 1th Administration 
(OSHA) , to pravant such openings and, thareby, prostata safsty 
during tha loading and unloading of trailers by sithsr forklifts or 
hand carrying freight. 

To work on all equipment, tha dock lock aust ha dssignsd to 
fit within a univar sally accepted latching anvalopa* Tha industry 
sponsored TffC RP defines that anvalopa. While sany dimensions 
could have been uaad in establishing that target, tha conditions 
and restraints aat by tha its* WTii proposal vara asad out of a 
ooneem for reducing underridc* 

COHCLP3IONS 

Tha trucking industry has been a strong supporter, advocate 
and leader of sany safsty initiatives involving vehicles, equipment 
and drivers. The 7*8 Billion sen and voscn asployed by the 
trucking industry are cosaitted to highway safety. 

Ma have supported efforts to isprove currant rear underrlde 
protection as noted in the previous consents. Because of the 
industry's work in proaoting tha Recossended Practice of The 
Maintenance Council of ATA, va believe there is a general trend 
toward implementation of the 1981 R3TSA proposal, and wa believe 
that sany sotor carriers in tha industry are purchasing trailers 
built with guards that reflect the requirements in the 1981 
proposal. 
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j.n conclusion , wo be Have that wor* on assuring that dr Ivors 
can s«o trucks (conspicuity) is a vary important part of underride 
control as a pravontivo measure; and, we ara conducting rssaareh in 
that araa. furthar of forts to reaearch raar undorrida prot action 
itsaif ara included in tha rscantly passad Surface Transportation 
Reauthorization Act now awaiting the President's eignature into 
law. 

ATA and the trucking induatry ara committed to highway safsty 
and appraciata tha opportunity to provida this statement for tha 
Sal act Committee, and would ha plaasad to reapond to any furthar 
inquiries or question*. 
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ATTACHMENT A 




Recommended Practice 



RP707 



VMHS 78-009 



ICC BUMPER DIMENSIONS 



PREFACE 8COPC 

T^^io«^Rco^nmcfxSCd Practice it bibftdlo FofAitrcarrif«9Jircdioopefaitw«h{CCb^Tip«rt 
tfwPtsdtimtrtf tt»ftgc«Ql(Ntmtr*i«L Usttttf* in ttftfc* wtwfi thm u$t of dock tacking dttfca* a 

•doptonof •ny pwtiooof this Rtcocnownctod Pi*c- 

!«•. NOTE 

Dimensions shown on fo*>wmQ d/iwmo 

purpose 

Tim Rt eam mfotft0 Predict ww prepared to if** 
ctefduo K*C Buinpff Dimensions 
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ATTACHMENT B 
ANNUAL FATALITIES 



AB Causes, 1982 


1,97«,797 


AH Accidents, 1982 


94.082 


Motor Vehicles, 1982 


43,721 


Suicide, 1982 


28,242 


Homicide* 1982 


22,073 


Home Living, 1982 


21*000 


Fails, 1982 


12,077 


Drowning, 1982 


6,427 


Fires, Burns, 1982 


5,210 


Poisoning, 1982 


3,474 


Swimming, 1982 


2.522 


Construction, 1982 


2,100 


General Aviation, 1982 


1,183 


Bicycling, 1982 


884 


Mining, 1982 


600 


Hunting, 1980 


290 


Lightning, 1982 


100 


Flying Scheduled Domestic Airline, annual avg. for 1980-1982 78 


Scuba Diving, 1982 


68 


Travelling in School Bus, 1982 


65 


Operating Forkfift. annual avg. for 1980-1986 


47 


Skydiving (Jump and Fright), '1982 


41 


(Jump Only) 


(29) 


Skiing, annual avg. for 1978/79-1980/81 


37 


Football Games (High School and College), 1982 


7 



Note; F*t*Bllt« tor tort M! op«f*t0fs fett+tf on dJtt from Ctf*0f»t# Qtvfffeft erf Ubor Sufittfc* *nd Btmrc* (C*I DtSRl 
S«ppi*m«m#ft/ 0*U Sytttm (SOS). 
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ANNUAL FATALITIES FOR SOME COMMON PRODUCTS 



Bed* 684 

Ovens and Ranges 282 

Gasoline 27S 

Windows and Window Glass 238 

Chairs 193 

Bedding 155 

Hot Water 126 

Plastic Bags 117 

Pipes (excluding smoking pipes) 1 14 

Sofas/Couches 92 

Garden Tractors 78 

Toilets 56 

Operating ForkBft 47 

Lawn Mowers. Power and Unspecified 43 

Refrigerators/Freezers 38 

Drifts. Power and Not Specified 34 

Hairdryers 29 

Balloons (toy) 22 

Swings and Swing Sets 22 

Telephones 9 

Seeping Bags 2 



• f t«Wt» to tort*h op* «to*t htfd <*i from CtSt&m* OUiJoa of Utor Ststirtct and ftwvch &m* DISH} 
Sfppfe mtntftty Ctta Sytttm (SOS). 
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National 

Transportation 
Safaty Board 

W^ngton.OC 20594 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE* WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1981 

SEVEN PERCENT OF HIGHWAY FATALITIES ii-j7/«im 
INVOLVE CRASHES INTO ROADSIDE TREES «M7/2815B 

More than 7 percent of the nation's motor vehicle fetal it fes immttr* i.tv 

SSXSKgSSST " * ^SSSSSSSLZ^. 

Its review of accident data showed that the six New England stmt** -m™- 

unrestrained occupants were kUetf was j^ovwSlm^T ^ speed 81 * Weh 

well i^S^ l !2 , r r inclutfed 1 <J « t * from its own invention of 19 accidents a. 

of signs, |»veme„t markings and reflectorteed «JSitK^!£ «K? 
^^•*«»*» on county roads. The Bow* sXKJwtnw^tta ^twT 
of reduciraj the number wo severity of accidents w^ trees." the P° ten,i41 



The 
Towns 



3rW there were slightly more than 44,000 motor vehicle fatalities. ..^ 

writing to the Publications Branch, National &^UaMM%?£l!T 
Washington, D.C. 2059C MuItloJe codes m»« ^ ~,«slZJ^„.n # sereiy Board, 
Technical Information to*, na P**™** ,TOm the National 

mil Service, VS. Department of Commerce, Springfield, Virginia 



--odo~ 

Contact. Brad Dunb*r 
(201)1*2-6505 
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NTSB Urges Action to Make 
Trains More Visible at Night 



The National Transportation Safety 
Board has aikod for «n*mmcat4ft* 
dusiry research end initial federal reg- 
ulatory action to mate US, railroad 
can and locomotives mom visible to 
motorists ii night it rail-highway 
crossings. 

The boar* said more visit* ab- 
road equipment could save a third of 
the lives now tan in nighttime grade 
crossing accidents in which 8 mow 
vehicle strikes a train. The board died 



research by the Federal RtHroad AO 
ministration shoving that eddin 
rtteUve mufcmp to the aides o 
rsttrad csrsjaad locomotives couh 
save 41 of the tttiWjost each it* 
in nighttime accidents kn which vehi 
cks striae train* si grade crossing 
The FftAhas ycfto kI on Ira find 
inn* 

The board said accident autism 
show thero are seven times as man 
highway vehteke hitting trains « 
trade cr ossinp si night as m daylight 
Only 20% of these accidents involve* 
Indement weather, and only 7 3' 
were cases in which the *t$\hc 
would have affected reflector ehVi 
Uveness. Accident dais also show tn* 
various wamintsjrsterns were in ptac 
at more than 90% of all the crossing 
where the accidents occurred. 

Grade separation, "the ideal soft. 
troo" to the grade crossing eccider 
problem* is too expensive to he fees. 
Me on t large role, the safety hoar 
said. Flashing fights and gates are ar 
other solution but. according to in 
board, are "expensive and not full 
effective/' Most crossings hav 
neither l ights nor gates. 

The NiSS cited unpublished rc 
search conducted recently by in 
FRA which the board said dear 1 
shows that reflcctoritetton is a cost 
beneficial solution. The board sat 
reflectors on trains would save 4g 
Uvea at an estimated cost of SSI mi 
Ron over 10 yeaua, compared with th 
Department of Transportation's est 
mate of 276 five* saved at a cost of $ 
btmon for active crossing signals an 
for signs and pavement markings. 

The safety hoard recommende 
that the FRA begin rulemaking w?tr 
in six months seeling "the tmprovt 
ment of nighttime train car and tori 
motive vistbSSty at grade crossings 
emphasising the benefHs of reflects 
devices or materials on the sides 
train cars and locomotives. 

tt also recommended that the FR 
cooperate with the Federal High** 
Administration, the National Con 
mittoa on Uniform Trame Conn 
Devices, and the Association > 
American ftafiroads in research en: 
ria for use of such devices or mat 
rials in either mandatory or *oH.m? 
programs. 

Single conies of the NTSB's pr mi 
report* ♦•Safety Effectiveness Evatu 
doe -* The improvement of Nigh 
time Compicuiiy of Railroad Trains, 
may bo obtained without charge t 
writing to the Pubticeitons Branc> 
National fraoseoriation Safe 
Ooard, Washington, D C 2059 
Multiple cooks may be porches 
from the National Technical Infer m 
lion Service* US. Derailment 
Commerce, Sprlngheld. Va WI6I 
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ATTACHMENT C 

American Trucking Associations. Inc. 

Juna 20, 1M« 



nr. My A* Sarnbart 

ftdarti ftlghvay Atoinitt ration 

^ Dtp * rtR * nt of Tr«n»port«tion 
4P0 ttvtnth Strtat, i.V., Rom <m 
tfaiftftngton,' D.C. 39lt9 

Dt»r JUyt 

I undantand, from Una tatta, that you 

ComJttaa potaifrly r#vf»lR9 tha raoulrawant for 
rtjjr and pretaetion, faction MM oftha 
ftdtr*: «ptor Carrtar fafaty Raaulatiens. at* 
Ma long hald that an affactiya anS pr^tlcal 
rasr ani 9s ,« r * could *a tchiwd by adding In 

3E5I! itr#ft ° th »trt~»t to r«Cfll faction 

ffovavar, ATh haa alto hald that any ehanoaa 
wit ha cptt-aftactlra, io far. no JrcpSal^ 
haa sat that crltaria. Par aranla/ln tha 

Ptrticilar typa of undarrlda guard than 

yotorife Froteotion socket 




^o-lptll o< 1>(U. It t>M t»CON iHH«ip*Mf that 
MMHMI* Might teas tern r»tfuc#£ wmea, g," 
SO inch MKimn earrantlv apecif 1*4 intha 
rafitiUtiOA ft probably •ii*«i74. M* a So«l« 
j^port froNMli for both lowariag Chi baight ac 

rtcuirvMnt*. A tot3a4 trailar teioht of 22 
ftnehatf U aokathine which earriara hava 
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Nr. Kay *• iernhart 
Jims 20 r its* 
•age Two 



determined will provo adtquats t* «>*•; highway 
obstiuctions st end* tfsotitlone and tor special 
StKuiM like piggybsek Mr *™ 

rSSifmtntt must compromi.s between 
rigidity and fleslbillty. TOO rigid j jurt 
would prevent wndsrrids I»b* ersstm • *!" 

flexibility will ttiuU to • gvsrd that allows 
.;!•?• undir rid. . Deflections *« ths rengs of II 
inches appear adequate. 

3ns aspect of the current Section lil.M 
which AT* wuld liks retained is the provision 
Ihet eoMlisnee is met if the body, chassis, or 
other M?ts of the vehicle Uncluding tirea> 
mt for* the rear end protection eontempletsd by 
Section ltl.tC* 

ATA has participated in each DOT rulemaking 
do«iet concerninp underrtde. I bsvs a great 
inwrest in this topic end a wide knowledge shout 
it. "eseS esll if I can be of belp ss you atudy 



ths issue. 



Sincere*/", 
Thosfas J. Donohus 



/me 
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ATTACHMENT D 



Notional Highway traffic Safety 
AaSnfnbtratioa 

Mt CHI fait 571 1 
fDMftrt Mb. l-ll; Motto* «| 

IEAI UNDER RIDE PROTECTION 



Kotic** propoctaf-a motor Tthlclo 
•oftty ctaodatd on nor taidenldt pio- 
. teetfea,Mphcablo to track* aad ballet* 
watt pobUtbed October 14. 194? (S3 FS» 
l«27l>, Marob 1% MM (M FJk 53fJ>. 

end Auiurt 14, 1870 (» PJW 13954). 
B**edupon*h« lafonnattoa rtoetvad fa 
leepooee to the aottoee and cvaluattosj 
of eect ond accident data* flat Adatfnto- 
fratloa has ooododed thai, at the preacat 
that, too safety baneflte achievable la 
tanas of fivao aad Injuries eased would 
not be oommenronito with too ©art of 
bnpIancattBf tbo proposed reuulre- 
ncstt; Tor the iafbnaatloa of an Sb- 
•wested pmom, aotieo ie *ienby Urea 
that the rnTsmslrtny oeCon to terminated, 
-aad thai bo final rate win bt famed on 
this subject without Author node* of 



This aoUoo If Issued under the autbor- 
Hy of sections 101 aad lit of tbi No- . 
ttoaal aad Motor Vehicle Safety 
.Ac* ttf UAC. tm, 140T) aadtbedefe- 
sattoea of aatbority at 4t CVR Utaad 

4t cntsou. 

laeueden June 19. IfTX. . 
" Bosra rJLC frarra. 

• V Motor F#Mpto A iwipivV. 



fSDIIAt tjoam VOL 94, H* *Nf , m 
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ATTACHMENT E 



BEFORE THE 
DEPARTMENT OP TRANSPORTATION 



NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

DOCKET NO. X-llf NOTICE 8 
FEDERAL MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS; 
REAR UNDERBIDS PROTECTION 

49 C.F.R. PART $71 



COWfENTS Of AMERICA*} 
TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS* Inc. 



Nelson J. Cooncy 
Central Couneel 

Man J» Thitaann 
Attorney 



tarry *• Stravhorn 
Director 

Victor A. Suaki 
Automotive Engineer 

Engineering Department 

1*1$ P Street # N.ff. 
Washington* D.C* 2003$ 

Deter April 8, 1981 
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BEFORE THE 
DEPARTMENT OP TRANSPORTATION 



NATIONAL HIGHWAT TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

DOCKET NO. l-ii, Norrrr • 
HEAR OMDERRIDE PROTECTION 
49 C.F.R. PART 571 



COMMENTS Of AMERICAN 
TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 



die. *„ CO "" ATOrlC " TrUCMn3 AM0Clatl0n - (ATA), and 

file. th... cogent. ,„ re 8 pon 9 . to th . notlee orproposC(J 

™ na PttMi8h * ln th# **** on January 1981 

c« Reg. n 36) . NHTSA ».. lnvited publlc ^ on the 

proposed perforce, 8tand . rd fQr on , orri<jB protectivs devicM ^ 

ao.t trucks and trailers h.,„< _« . 

* havln « • 9 ros « *«McIe weight rating 
«re«ter than 10,000 pound a. r*,...*. 

*^ Cowaent* are doe April 8, 1981. 

ATA 1. the national organisation of tb* trucking 

H " Pri ^' — • U -tooaril, appear, 

in proceeding, ^or. tn. of Transportat ^ J" 

~;; c ~~ rc - - — ^ i. . non _. tock , 

t e i. r 4ct or Col UBbla , „ lth oIHc. at 1818 P Street, Norths. 
Washington, D.C. 20030. 
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As the national representative of the trucking industry, 
ATA is interested in safety standards an* regulations which *ill 
affect the quality and performance of equipment utilised by motor 
carriers. ATA has participated in numerous proceedings before 
NttTSA involving the formulation and promulgation of motor vehicle 
safety standards applicable to motor carrier equipment, including 
esri:er efforts in Docket No. 1-U. Consequently, we urge that 
the attached comments of our Engineering Department be given 
considerable wei* • in finalising action in this proceeding. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AMERICAN TRUCKING **SS0CIATX0NS, INC. 

Nelson J* Cooney 
General Counsel . 



Alan J* Thiemann 
Attorney 

Attachment 
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Comments of the ATA Engineering De>artaent 

In earlier filings to Docket 1-11$ filed in November, 
197? end October, 1970, ATA stated that FKCSR 393.86 provided a 
starting point from which an acceptable regulation providing 
improved underride protection could be developed. ATA 9 a position 
since 1970 has been that an effective and practical guard system 
could be developed by amending 399.8$ to include a strength factor 
with more stringent dimensional requirements. Except for some 
requirements to limit deflection of the guard (discussed herein) , 
no evidence has been presented to warrant any change in our 
position. We are gratified to find that, from an engineering 
standpoint, the proposals in this docket are essentially consistent 
with our long-held view. Inasmuch as the proposed FMVSS would 
apply only to new equipment, we could support it* were it not for 
several unresolved shortcomings of an economic nature. 

ATA voiced several reservations in its 1977 filing that 

went beyond the mere performance aspects of an underride guard x 

11 accident data on car into truck rear end 

occurrences were inadequate to support rulemaking * 

2) guards would be ineffective in impacts above 
35 mph* 

3) insufficient attention was being aiven to the 
strength and shock absorbing qualities of 
passenger car structures. 

Despite diligent and professional research conducted by 

NBTSA* no data has been developed to eliminate these reservations. 
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Indeed* other concerns must be raised in addition to the previous 
ones 

4) benefits will not be commensurate with costs 
(the same expenditures would provide greater 
safety benefits if applied to other areas) j and 

5) industry will bear the brunt of a future 
conspicuity enhancement rule in addition to 
rear underride protection, further increasing 
costs over benefits. 

We will attempt to discuss these new problems in the following 

two sections and respond to specific questions asked in the 

Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. 

X* CURRENT UNDERRIDE ACCIDENT DATA DEMONSTRATE 
THAT COSTS OF THE PROPOSED STANDARD ARB NOT 
JUSTIFIED BY THE BENEFITS 

In attempting to determine approximately how many 

fatalities occur from underride , we have used the data from 

Partyfca*, which indicates that 29 occupants of cars were killed 

in rear-end collisions with heavy trucks in 1976* These fatalities 

occurred in 25 collisions in which the striking auto underrate 

the truck to an excessive degree, compared to 283 fatalities 

resulting from impact forces # not underride. A number of these 

fatalities from underride are suspect because PARS does not 

explicitly code underride occurrences.' However* Partyka estimated 

the number of lives saved from the adoption of improved underride 

guards to be 29 to 5&, using a factor of 2 to account for alleged 

BMCS underreporting. As a result of this statistical manipulation. 



1 Partyka* Susan, *An Analysis of Available Data for Car to 
Heavy Truck Accidents and the Underride Problem," Rational Center 
for Statistics Analysis Research and Development, National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration. June 1979. 

2 -HSRI Rear arch Review— Collisions of Cars with Tractor-* 
Semitrailer*,* Michael S. Kubecki* Nov. -Dec- 1979, Vol. 10 Ko. 3. 
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the anticipated saving of 60 lives par year stated in the NPfW 
could actually be as low as 29. In comparison, during 1978 there 
were 1.2*3 fatalities resulting from cart striking other cars from 
the rear. 5 

As noted in the HFRH, in 1971, NBTSA terminated its 
rulemaking efforts vhen it was estimated that it would cost 
$500,000,000 to save 50-100 lives. Comparing lf?l to 1984 (the 
first full year of implementing of the proposed rule), ATA submits 
that the costs of the proposal are as disproportionate today as 
they were in 1971. our 1984 cost calculation is attached as 
Attachment X. 

1971 1984 
LIVES SAVED 50-100 29*58 

ANNUAL COST $500,000,000 $250,000,000 

Although ATA notes that the RPR* makes no designation 
of this standard under the Regulatory flexibility Act, the 
Department of Tranportation's semi-annual summary of regulations 
shows this proceeding as "nonsignificant.* 46 Fed. Reg. 20034 
(April 2, 1981). On the basis of our calculation of first-year 
costs of $250,000,000, ATA submits that this rulemaking is a 
major regulatory action for purposes of the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act and e*0* 12291, 48 Fed. Reg* 13193 (February 19, 1981)* We 
hereby formally take issue with the prior determination and 
request NBTSA to change It designation in accordance with our 
calculation. Further, we must request that NHTSA sake available 



* Docket 81-02, Center High Rounted Stopla*v» for Passenger 
Cars. 
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within a reasonable time a full and complete regulatory impact 
analysis and otherwise comply fully with E,0« 12291. 

It. OTHER ACCIDENT COUNTERHEASURES WOULD HAVE WORE 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS THAN THE UNDERRIDE PROPOSAL 

tt conspicuity enhancement measures are ultimately added 
to the trucks/trailers, the cost for underride protection/prevention 
would approach $320,000,000 for the first year.* ATA submits 
that an investment of this magnitude would be better employed in 
more productive safety areas. For example, over half the drivers 
colliding with truck/trailer rear ends were under the influence 
of alcohol or drugs or were asleep* $ The 1* rge costs we estimate 
would eventually become costs to society through increased 
freight rates, would, if applied to enforcement activities geared 
at removing impaired drivers from the highway, save thousands of 
lives. The SS mph speed limit has saved 40,000' to 50,000 lives 
since 1974 without motor vehicle owners having to purchase any 
hardware at all* NBTSA is far more aware than we are of the very 
substantial impact which a quarter of a billion dollar investment 
could hav* on traffic safety, if spent in these more productive areas. 

We strongly urge that the Administration seek to eliminate 
car into truck rear end collisions* rather than attempt to 
ameliorate the effects of the collision once it happens* Onderride 
guards have been shown by aJ 1 research conducted, to be ineffective 



* This figure is arrived at by adding $200 per vehicle cost of 
conspicuity enhancement (reported in Notice of Proposed Rulemaking) 
for 356,700 trucks/trailers to the estimated $250,000*000 annual 
cost of the underride guard. 

* "Truck Conspicuity Evaluation,* Yellow Freight Systems* Inc., 
Oct. I* 1*80. 
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above 35 mph. Thus, DOT'S own studies support the view that 
efforts should be directed to accident prevention.** 7 

WITS* is currently conducting a conspicuity study which 
Should define drivers* needs for visual cues end the effectiveness 
of various approaches to make trucks and truck trailers more 
conspicuous* Since this study appears to be well designed, the 
data obtained should be of assistance in determining the value, 
in terns of lives saved, of enhanced truck and truck trailer 
conspicuity. Therefore, ATA suggests that final consideration of 
under ride protection be deferred until results of the conspicuity 
study are known and the cost effectiveness of that approach can 
bo determined* 

Onderride protection is a extremely difficult problem to s. 
satisfactorily. Although excessive underride may be fatal* so 
may impact with a device that inhibits underride > which results 
in an impact similar to crashing into a "brick wall. - NHTSA 
itself focuses in the nprm on that range between no and total 
underride when such intrusion that does occur enhances the 
likelihood of survival. This is. a chancy business at best. 

One reason the problem is so intractable is that all 
the attention focused on doing something to the truck and/or 
trailer. The automobile has been totally negleced. The problem 
would not be so unmanageable, in engineering terms at any rate, 
it some attention were directed toward modifying auto front ends 

* Partyka, Susan, supra n. 1. 

* Buth, Eugene and Hirsch, T.J* * etal., "Performance Upgrading 
of Commercial Vehicle Rear tinder rioTTSuards." Texas Asm Research 
Foundation, Texas Transportation Institute, Texas ASM University, 
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to incorporate bumper* high enough to engage existing under ride 
guards and increased energy absorbing structures* There Is the 
possibility here for even store safety payoff when cars strike 
things other than the rear of trucks* while we are not. suggesting 
that all emphasis be placed upon design of the striking vehicle, 
it TRust not be completely overlooked/ 

He respectfully suggest that NKTSJt seek out the root 
causes of traffic fatalities* It will find these in the behavior 
of the drivers. In one study 34.8% of those colliding with the 
rear of a trailer had been drinking. » in analysing nine months 
of operation in I960* Yellow Freight Systems determined that 
where the rear of their trailers were struck. 271 of the offending 
drivers had been drinking, 10% were under the influence of drugs, 
and 16% had been asleep at the wheel. * 

The HRTSA approach of attempting to *fdiot proof* the 
design and operation of equipment to compensate for irresponsible 
drivers has met with increasing diminishing safety returns. The 
fataliw/ rats in traffic accidents increased 31% in 1979 over 1978 
and traff ." . • deaths were expected to increase 15% in 1980 over 1979.10 

IIS- ESPOUSE TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 

*&v o lers the following responses to the specific 

questions in +Ae HPKf?? 

1. Hinged guards \tfi . t» / energy absorbing guard) would 

e?pear ^o bo uneconomical because of a very high initial 

0 Supra, n. 2. 
* Supra , n. S. 

10 Fatal accident Reporting System Fifth Annual Report. 
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cost, maintenance burden (replenishment of fluids or 
replacement of crushsble members. If da-aged by ispact 
with fixed objects or if impacted by vehicles rear 
ending the truck or trailer), and replacement cost if 
damaged beyond repair. Operationally, questions 
regarding jamming by ice or debris, or freer ing of the 
mechanical elements of a hinged absorber must also be 
addressed in evaluating hinged guards. 
Many city pick-up and delivery trucks, and some 40-45 
foot vans have hydraulic tailgates. The majority are 
held by arms which straddle the existing underrlde 
guard. Requiring a guard to extend across the rear of 
the trailer, as proposed in the NPWt, will necessitate 
redesign of such equipment. A few tailgates are attached 
at the extreme side, of the truck elloVing an underride 
guard to extend across its rear. 

Generally. ATA is not conversant with the detail problems 
email manufacturers face. »• would note, however, that 
the economies of scale and the need for expensive 
engineering time to be amortised over fewer units will 
result In guards produced by small manufacturer* costing 
the trucking industry considerably mors than those 
produced by the larger manufacturers. These costs may 
pat many small manufacturers in a non-competitive 
position. The trucking industry does not wish to see 

these companies placed in a difficult situation. 

ATA has no ability to comment regarding lead time. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 

ATA strongly recommends further study of the effectiveness 

of increased conspicuity before final rulemaking on underride. 

We have recommended specification of strength and deflection 

requirements in BrtCS regulation 393. 8< if « cost beneficial need 

is shown for such changes, while we conclude that this proposal 

will essentially do that, we do not support it because* 

II the data on which the proposed rule is based 
have not been validated; 

2) even using nktsa's figure of lives saved, the 
benefits of the proposed rule are not commensurate 
with the costs to society; 

3) alternative safety uses for surety's investment 
in underride guards need to be explored to 
determine where the greater benefit will 
accrue; and 

4) a more productive approach would attempt to 
prevent rear-end collisions rather than try to 
mitigate the effects of the impact. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Engineering Department 



Larry w\ Strawhoro 
Director 

Victor A. stiski 
Automotive engineer 
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ATTACHMENT X 



Cost Impact on Trucking Industry 
In order to estimate the coot impact # we must first 
have a reasonable estimate of the weight of an improved under ride 
guard. Review of several reports indicates that the NHTSA estimate 
of 100 pounds is reasonable, although some devices could weigh as 
much as 200 pounds. Next, an estimate of the number of trucks 
and trailers affected by the rule is necessary. We accept the 
assertion of Taylor and Ludke 1 * that there will be 178,700 trucks 
affected in 1984 (the first full year of operation under the 
proposed rule) and TTMA* s estimate that 178,000 trailers will be 
shipped that year. 1 * This gives us a total of 356,700 vehicles 
affected. The final need for this analysis is an estimate of the 
unit cost of the guards in 198«. Using 1980 prices such estimates 
range from the $85 in the NPRH to $200 using $2 per pound of 
steel, while annual operating costs are taken as $5 per pound of 
added weight. 15 Determination of improved guard costs and weight 
are shown as follows* 



11 Taylor , Theodore, Jr. an* Ludke, Norman F. , "Design and Cost 
Analysis of Truck/rraiXer **** Underride Guards,* Corporate Tech. 
Planning, Inc., March 1980. 

12 'Outlook for Trailer Demand 1979-1984,* Truck Trailer 
Manufacturers f Association, August 6, 1979. 

15 Buth, Eugene, etal., "Performance Upgrading of Commercial 
Vehicle Rear Underride Guards,* Texas Transportation Institute, 
September 1980. 
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Improved Current 1 * Inereoent Over 

Characteristic guard guard Existing Guard 

Cost, 1980 $100-200 S 23.00 $127.00 

Weight* lbs. 100 41. * 58.5 

Operating Coat* $500/yr. $207.59 §292.50 

Using 10% par year inflation gives a 1984 unit coat of 
$185.90 and $428.24 operating coat. 

The total coat to the industry ia made up of s 

1. Initial cost and intereat (over existing guard); 

2. Increased fuel consumption due to added weight; 

3. Loss of revenue due to cargo displaced by weight; 

4. Increased operating costs. 

For li Initial cost to equip trucks • 178,700 x $186 - $33,238,200 

Initial cost to equip trailers » 178,000 x $186 - 33.108,000 

Total 66,346,200 

Plus Interest f 15i/yr. for first yr. 9,9S1.930 

TOTAL INITIAL COST $76,298,130 

For 2? Increased fuel, consumption, based on Murphy, 15 and fuel 
at $2.446/gal. 16 

gpa m .00000093 x GOT * .00000093 X 58.5 
- .000053 gps s $2.446/gal. 



14 "Alternate Approaches for Truck Underride Guard Protection, - 
pioneer Engineering a Manufacturing Company, Corporate Tech. 
Planning, Inc., October 19801 

15 Kurphy, R.H. , "Improvement in Fuel Economy and Productivity 
Through Use of Lightweight Components in Heavy Duty Highway 
Trucks," Proceedings of the First International Auto. Fuel Economy 
Research Con., Washington* D.C., 10/31-11/2, 1979. 

15 Regina T. Selva and Roger W. Kolins, "The Impact of Cross 
Vehicle weights Line Haul Trucking Coats t 1981 and 1985, * Issues 
in Truck Slses, weights. Technical Report TSW-B1-3, ATA, Inc, 1981. 
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For 3: 



Where* 



For 4? 



• .000129 x 120,000 railos/yr. per truck/trailer 
- $15.48 per truck/trailer per year 

IS. 49 x 356,700 vehicles « $5,521,71$ 

Loss of revenue is also based on Kurphy. 



$S ■ dollars saved per vehicle 

CPR - cost to operate vehicle* $/*ile • 

1.068 in 1980 ♦ 30% inflation - 1.38817 
N ■ Annual Mileage 

T - Percent of Trips f Full Gross Height (Murphy 8% # 
Taylor t Ludke, 6%. Ose 61 to be conservative)* 

L - Useful Life* ■ 5 years {conservative) 

ROI - Return on Investment • 20% afttr Kurphy. ' 

IR • interest Rate - 10% 

P m Weight saved, lbs. - 58.51 lb* 

PL * Paylbad (50,000 lb.# Kurphy; 4? r S00 Taylor a Ludke 
(use 50,000 to be conservative) 

$8 - 1.388 x 120,000 x .06 X 5 x C1-.2O-.10) 58. S - 40.93 

40.93 X 356,700 vehicles m 14,599,731 

Operating costs (accounts for Maintenance, repairs to 
guard and/or frame/ replacement of guards daaaged beyond 
repair). 

356,700 x 425.00 • $156,519,600 

TOTAL first year cost m $252,939,177 




17 Ibid. 
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